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TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
MODEL DRAWING FOR STANDARD V. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 





Lesson XVI. 


ARRANGE a small blackboard in a horizontal position 
as in previous lessons ; place on it, in the centre, the 
square pyramid, and rum the chalk round the base of 
the pyramid, marking a square on the board. Rémove 
the pyramid and the class will see a square on the 
board, knowing that the square coincides with the 
square base of the solid. 








Fig. 26. 


Draw the board, and mark on the drawing four dots 
showing the position of the four corners of the square. 
Draw the square abcd. Now apply to the drawing 
of the square the principles learnt in preceding lessons. 
Will the lines ad and cd vanish properly to the right, 
and ac, dd to the left? Is ac, the line least inclined 
of the two front lines, longer and lower than ad? 
Does the distance ad show the right proportion when 
compared with cb? ‘Next see if the square bears the 
right relation to the board. Look at the spaces be- 
tween 4 and c and the ends of the board, also between 
a and d and the sides of the board. The line ad should 
cross the end of the board at e, the line ac at 7. 

Some practice will be necessary to master this, but 


can now be seen. (Avoid for the present the position 
showing three sides of the base of the pyramid). Join 
6 and c, and bisect the line at g. Draw from g an 
upright line. Looking round the class, some of the 
children will be found to have drawn a slanting line, 
and this mistake must be carefully pointed out and 
corrected. The relation between the height and the 
width of the drawing must now be found by testing 
with the pencil. Measure from a to the top (or afex), 
and compare with cé. Mark the height on the vertical 
line. How far ts the apex above the back line of the 
board? Make special use of this test. A very common 
fault is to get the top of the pyramid too low—that is, 
not showing enough above the board. The mistake is 
generally caused by drawing the board too wide from 
Sront to back. 

Draw vc, va, and vd. Rub out working lines, also 
cd, db, and the portion of the board hidden by the 
pyramid. 


Lesson XVII. 


Square pyramid on sheet of drawing or blotting 
paper. Arrange as in last lesson. Draw, without 
removing pyramid, the paper and the solid. Lines cd, 
db need not be drawn, but care must be taken that 
the corner d, if shown, would not project beyond the 
surface of the sheet of paper on which it rests. 


Lesson XVIII. 
Square pyramid lying on its side. 
Begin to practise drawing lines on the paper parallel 
to corresponding lines in the objects. 
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the time will be well spent. 


I. is the model out in front of the class, II. a piece o! 


Replace the pyramid. Only two sides of the square | paper held by one of the children in his left hand. 
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He should look at the line av and lightly sketch AV 
on his paper parallel to av. Sketch AC and AB in the 
same way, noticing at the same time the angles the 
lines make with each other and with the ground. 
Next fix the lengths of these three lines by comparing 
them with each other and by drawing VC parallel to 
vc. Complete the figure by drawing cd vanishing 
with ad, dd parallel to ac, and joining dv. 


Lesson XIX. 


The same figure with apex towards the class. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner. 

Turn the figure upright when finished, and see if it 
looks like standing up or tumbling over on one side. 


PART II.—CIRCULAR FIGURES. 
Lesson XX. 


VerticaL Circies.—Hold a boy’s hoop in an 
upright position, and referring to the square map in 
Lesson I., show that by revolving the hoop its 
width appears to change but not its height. The 
drawing of such a circle will be an ellipse. (How to 
draw an ellipse learnt in Standard IV.) Fix the hoop 
ut about the eye-level, so that every child sees it as an 
ellipse. Let them draw an upright line ad as long as 
the drawing is to be. Mark the middle point c, and 
draw a line through ¢ at right angles to ab. The top 
and bottom halves must be equal. These two lines 
at right angles must always be drawn when an ellipse 
is required. Compare, by measuring with the pencil, 





Fig. 28. 


the apparent width of the hoop with the height 
(Lesson I.) Note how the result varies in different 
parts of the class, and make use of several of the 
answers asexamples. ‘One-third.’ Divide ac (not ad) 
into thirds, and mark one of them at cd and another 
at ce. The two sides must be equal. The whole 
width de will be one-third of the whole length a@é. 
‘ Three-fourths.’ Divide ac or cé into fourths, and 
mark three of them each side of the middle on the 
cross line as at fand g. Let each of the scholars make 
his own measurement and use it. Draw the ellipse very 
lightly, altering till the four parts are of good shape, 
similar to each other, and fitting nicely together, with 
no flat places, no lumps, and no corners. Then line in 
steadily. 

On.igue Circies.—Place the hoop on the floor 
in a corner of the room against the wall in such a 
position that every child sees an ellipse which 
obviously is not standing upright. It leans for two 
reasons—tst, because that is the real position of the 
hoop ; 2nd, because the hoop is below the level of the 





eye. Mention the second reason, but leave explanation 
for another lesson. Draw aé, the line which would 


é 
Fig. 29. 


reach from end to end of the ellipse, slanting so as to 
agree with the apparent inclination of the hoop, 
testing the parallelism of the line on the paper and 
the assumed line in the model as explained in Lesson 
XVIII. All the rest of the work is similar to that 
above—middle point, cross line at right angles, pro- 
portionate width. Take care that the figure is sym- 
metrical. Learn ‘long axis,’ ‘ short axis.’ 


Lesson XXI. 


Horizontat Circies.—Hold the hoop in a hori- 
zontal position at a good height above the eye-level. 
Pupils will see and recognise an ellipse with its ‘ long 
axis’ level and its ‘short axis’ upright. Will the 
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Fig. 30. 


front or back of the ellipse be highest on the paper ? 
‘The front.’ Show that as the hoop is lowered the 
ellipse gets narrower till it is level with the eye. Then 
it has no width at all, but shows as a straight line. 
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Below the eye the short axis appears again, very short 
at first, but getting longer as the ellipse gets wider at 
lower levels. ‘Which part of the ellipse will be the 
top half now?’ ‘The back.’ Sketch the figure on 
blackboard, and let it be copied, illustrating, and 
repeating explanation, with hoop. 


(Zo be continued.) 





IN THE BABIES’ ROOM: 
WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


By Miss J. W. WARREN, 
Inspectress of Infant Schools, Leicester School Board. 





My subject this month, as promised, will be on 
‘ Story-telling.’ And here let me say that this is a 
distinctly Kindergarten form of teaching. I advocate 
no new work here, but put in a claim for quite one of 
the most time-honoured means of instructive amuse- 
ment we have. When we reflect that all our ancient 
history is handed down to us from the lips of the 
people, long before the power to express it in any other 
way was known; when we think that an age gone by 
owed all its narrative of wonder, prowess, and war to this 
means of communication, we may convince ourselves 
that our babies even may from our lips glean know- 
ledge in the form of stories told. I have otherwhere 
said that babies must be dealt with by concrete means. 
I do not now yield even in the matter of tale-telling, 
but say that tales told in this room must ever be accom- 
panied by profuse, though simple, illustration. 

Iwill ask my readers to ponder well the next few 
remarks, and then try and follow the one story given, 
and frame for themselves many others upon it. 

1. Let your story be very simple. 

2. Never deal with abstract subjects excepting where 
a subject can be supplied which suggests that appearing 
in the abstract. 

3. Illustrate your tale by one of the following 
means :— 

(2) Blackboard rough outline pictures. 

(6) Bean placing. 

(c) Thread outlines. 

(@) Models in clay. 

(e) Paper, sand, stones, water, cut figures. 
Indeed, any and every thing you use in school will 
serve occasionally to aid your story. 

Take care that you introduce only one continuous 
chain of ideas, with no side remarks to distract the 
children. If you would test the success from a baby 
point of view, sum up your story for your own satisfac- 
tion into about three sentences. For instance— 

A dog is sent out and wanders away with his nose 
to the ground. 

He barks. The parents listen. 

He is seen returning with the baby in his mouth. 
The lost baby is found by the faithtul dog. 

Here you have the gist of the story given as a 
specimen of baby-work. 

Some teachers aid a story by showing a picture. 
This is most distracting to a baby, all the matter 
appearing at once. Give the same in panoramic view, 
bringing on your figures one by one, and taking them 
off as done with. 

The different figures you want can be cut from any 








cheap work, such as the penny and twopenny books of 
stories sold to children. You can arrange your own 
stories, using only the figures, and these can be cut out 
of the books for the purpose. A box of cut figures 
should be a part of every babies’ room. Christmas 
annuals form a good collection. Often the sight of the 
cut shapes suggests a story, or a story is at once 
decided upon when you get good suitable illustration. 

Beg also from one of your managers a large old tea- 
tray, or, better still, get a carpenter to make you one 
in wood. This can form the stage upon which you 
will work your characters as your story progresses. 

Now, by way of illustrating better my meaning, I 
will describe the arrangement and method adopted in 
the following simple story, given to babies of three 
years. 

The story itself is simply a narrative setting forth 
the faithful tnstinct of a shepherd’s dog that sought 
out and brought back to its home a drowning child. 
The teaching is in itself plain, viz., to help even 
babies to value the dog, to know its use, and to treat it 
kindly. 

The teacher provides herself with— 

A large tray of moist sand. 

A handful of grass, small stones, cut sprays for 
trees. 

A small tin of water. 

Cut figure of a dog, children, sheep, parents. 

A few cubes and half cubes of Gifts III. and IV. 

Method.—Spread the moist sand on the tray. 

Make mountains and moor/ands here. Whale making 
begin your tale by speaking of-the hills; they are high, 
and wide, and lonely. Now put at one side on the 
hill-slope shepherd’s house (bricks); tell why he lives in 
this lonely place. As you dud, talk ; now sprinkle 
your grass over the hill-slopes, stick here and there your 
cut sprays, and at the opposite side of the house, out of 
sight of it, your tin saucer of water, plant it down; this is 
the stream where the flowers grow; here fix cut blossoms 
(every school in the kingdom has many or few flowers). 
Now take brick and. half-brick, former for hut, latter 
for roof, and all over the hills place Auts at znterva/s. 
Tell babies how when storms come both the shepherd 
(bring him on here) and the sheep shelter, because they 
are so far from home. Bring on here sheep from the 
far side; bring them up one dy one. The shepherd is 
coming home, the sheep follow him. Now call atten- 
tion to the house—the door opens, and out comes the 
dear old dog ; bring him from behind through open 
door, up pathways of mountain to meet its master; he 
drives sheep back to stay on mountains, as the night is 
good. Master caresses dog, and both go into the house. 
Presently out come two children—a boy and a girl ; 
bring these through door together, boy biggest ; he 
plays on slope; girl wanders round by the water out of 
sight (move her slowly up and down the hills, and leave 
her by the water picking flowers). Tell the babies 
how the children play out on mountains, and do 
not fear; it is their home, the sheep know them, the 
dog keeps wolves away. Now at door come father 
and mother; they run here and there (let your figures 
do this by jerky movements, to indicate haste and fright 
and surprise). 

Now move your boy right over the hill ; he, too, is 
out of sight. Man whistles (teacher), out comes doggy— 
father and dog together. Father speaks : ‘ Find them, 
find them, good Carlo!’ Dog, with nose to earth, takes 
the same way as the girl—zigzag (scent)—and disappears. 
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Presently a bark is heard, joyous and happy, and then 
dog appears with girl 4e/d 1n mouth, boy following, and 
parents receive him, pat him, take children, and all 
pass into the shepherd’s house. 

If this acted story gives as much pleasure as it 
gave when the writer told it, teachers will be convinced 
of the added interest the figures give. 

Paper cuttings can be fixed and moved on and off 
the stage by slitting a few small laths at end and 
inserting, or by fixing them on a Kindergarten weaving 
needle. 

Models of animals, such as one gets in a Noah’s ark, 
Zoo, or box of toys, tin soldiers, and the like, do instead 
of cuttings ; indeed, a very little common sense, not to 
say ingenuity, will give ample help to make a story 
interesting. 

Vartations.—The sketch on blackboard is an excel- 
lent help ; but follow here the ru/e advised—bring your 
figures out as you want them, and take them off when 
done with. If you sketch, put in with very few strokes, 
and make them ée//. 

Another variation can be made by enacting the tale 
with the babies themselves, but experience has shown 
that the object illustration gives more real pleasure 
than any other. 

Stories for babies may occupy three last half-hours 
in the week, say Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
It is better to take the last half-hour, as the children 
are then weary of play if they have been played with 
enough, Unfortunately they are often weary for the 
want of it. 

Young teachers will be careful to avoid the impos- 
sible and improbable in this room. Let your tales be 
true to nature, and simple ; repeat them from time to 
time, and at times let the children call up the facts 
known to them. The mere act of fixing their attention 
is enough with such young scholars; but a clever 
teacher will make a delightful half-hour’s work if she 
will consider the above suggestions in the right 
spirit. 


— 


TACT 
IN THE BUSINESS OF SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 





A LARGE amount of tact is wanted in dealing with 
our next type :— 


THE MANAGER WITH STRONG IDEAS UPON EDUCATION. 


There are some questions and some branches of 
learning about which if a man is really ignorant he 
is ready to confess the fact. But has there ever been 
found the man who is willing to admit that on the 
subject of National Education he is not an undoubted 
authority ? There may be the densest ignorance on all 
other points, but with this one question there is the 
most complete acquaintance. And the peculiarity of 
it is, that all this knowledge has come quite intuitively. 
Everybody seems to believe himself to be a born 
educator. The entire subject has come to him by 
unsought inspiration. He has not, even as Solomon, 
taken the trouble to go to sleep, and in a dream ask for 
wisdom and so obtain it. Oh, no! he has gained a 
verfect insight without the least effort. He has never 
1ad one hour's practical experience, nor five minutes’ 





study. Now, a certificated teacher, after passing a 
successful apprenticeship, followed by two years in 
a training college, two more years ‘on probation,’ 
and, as in my own case, over thirty years as Head 
in not unimportant schools, finds himself in a position 
nominally subordinate to one of these self-constituted 
authorities. Here he is! It is his first visit to the 
school—his first visit, in fact, to any school since his 
boyheod. He was ‘ made a manager’ only last week. 
And yet he knows all about the business. He soon 
tells you what 4e thinks, and gives advice in a com- 
manding manner. His first complaint is usually about 
our method of teaching spelling by simultaneous repe- 
tition. He thinks dictation is ‘the way.’ One such 
manager came into my school when I was getting the 
apparatus ready for a science lesson. He protested 
that all this was ‘ no good ;’ ‘a waste of time;’ the 
boys had much better be doing something else. ‘Do 
you think,’ said he, ‘that these boys, with all this 
science-teaching, will continue in after-life to believe 
that Jonah swallowed the whale?’ ‘Iam afraid they 
won't,’ I answered. Of course the old gentleman had 
unknowingly made a mistake, and. reversed the items. 
But I did not correct him, feeling that either way 
would answer the purpose. 

Now I should strongly advise the teacher never to 
ee himself in strong opposition to this character. 

e is really of no importance, and perfectly harmless. 
You cannot argue with him ; for he has no knowledge 
of facts nor of principles upon which an argument can 
be based. He is, for instance, quite unaware that there 
are some subjects that find a place in our curriculum 
simply on account of their value as instruments of 
mental training. I have found it a good plan to get 
him interested in the School Museum. Let him have 
the key of the glass cases, and leave him to examine 
the objects. You may perhaps find that you can 
employ him to collect specimens and replenish your 
stock. Anyhow, he will soon tire of looking at things 
he does not understand, and so take his departure. 


THE LADY-MANAGER, WITH STRONG IDEAS. 


It is, I have found, not an easy matter to manage 
this manager successfully. 

There are two kinds of Lady-managers. The one, 
an educated lady of a philosophical turn of mind, who 
has clear and correct ideas about the subject, and 
believes in it. The other, an uneducated woman; a 
stout and pompous official, whose one idea of the 
purpose and aim of elementary education is that girls 
shall become good and respectful domestic servants, 
and boys industrious and willing workmen. . Miss 
Miiller, a late member of the London School Board, is 
an example of the former, and Mrs. Middlewitch, the 
retired butterman’s wife, an instance of the latter. It 
was always a great pleasure to me, when at Gloucester 
Road School, to meet Miss Miller. Her extremely 
intelligent remarks; her kindly and sympathetic 
manner with both children and teachers ; her interest 
in the work, especially in that part of it which trained 
boys to observe, think, and draw their own conclusions 
from what they observed and thought—all this con- 
tributed to make this manager a most welcome visitor. 
But Mrs. Midulewitch ! h, horror! She has just 
bounced into my room in a state of great excitement 
and burning indignation. And all because Captain 
Gossett is upstairs in the girls’ school conducting an 
examination in drawing! ‘Mr. Balchin, it is simply 
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disgraceful—I say it—that struggling shopkeepers 
should have to pay the rates for this sort of thing ! 
Why, all the girls—from the little mites in Standard I. 
to the big wenches in Standard VII., who ought to be 
“out at service” getting their living—are at this very 
moment drawing, and some of them with instruments, 
compasses and things, with that ’ighly-paid military 
man a-wasting his time, doing no good, and the 
teachers doing nothing, and all the children, who 
ought to be “ saying their lessons” and learning how 
to behave themselves when they see me coming! I 
say it’s. shameful ! Why, there’s a trouble in getting 
servants now. What will it be by-and-by?’ This 
outburst, spoken in one breath, fairly indicates the 
general character of this manager. How shall we deal 
with her? Well, let her alone. While she was 
speaking I distinctly heard the infants in the depart- 
ment below simultaneously repeating the advice, 
‘Letter B, letter B, letter B,’ and I took the hint. 
It is well to agree with her statements ; and say, in 
answer to her query about domestic servants, that you 
really ‘never gave it a thought, but it is worth con- 
sidering.’ However, let your words be few, and get 
rid of her as soon as possible ; but do not make an 
enemy of her, for she may prove troublesome, and 
often possesses, through her purse, considerable 
influence. 


THE MANAGER WHO BELIEVES THAT EVERYBODY (Ex- 
CEPT HIMSELF) SHOULD KEEP HIS PROPER STATION. 


This is still a character one frequently meets, though 
less so than formerly. He is to be found occupying 
other positions besides that of school manager. He is 
the rich deacon of a chapel, whom the poor minister 
may not offend; the highly-pensioned late civil 
servant ; and the voluble vestryman who has much 
household property and collects his own rents. When 
this man retired from business, he thought to live the 
remainder of his days in happy idle ease. But when 
the great idea of money-making ceased to fill his mind, 
there was nothing left ; an utter blank confronted him. 
Not a scrap was there in his mental storehouse to 
furnish pabulum for a life of learned leisure. Incipient 
lunacy stared him in the face. He felt he must do 
something. He becomes a vestryman, guardian, and 
school-manager, and is an unmitigated nuisance to 
all intelligent people, but especially to those over 
whom these various public positions confer some 
degree of authority. The teacher will soon find 
that this man strongly disbelieves in ‘ over-educating’ 
(as he calls it) the masses. It unfits them for the 
position in life which Providence has assigned them, 
and so on. We have heard all this over and over 
again. The worst of it is, this manager tries to thwart 
all our endeavours to carry forward the intellectual 
training of the children beyond the merest elementary 
instruction. Drawing is, of course, utterly unnecessary 
‘in their case.’ To teach Science is ridiculous. A 
school library will only result in putting ideas into the 
boy’s head, making him dissatisfied with his station in 
life. Now the only possible way of treating this 
manager is to utterly ignore him. We can afford to 
do so, even to the extent of offending him. There are 
certain to be a sufficient number on the committee of 
opposite ideas to his to render this course perfectly 


safe 
ry! next article will deal with ‘ Types of Inspectors, 
and how to manage them.’ 





CONVERSATIONAL DRAWING LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 


BY MRS. E. MORTIMER, 


Author of Practical Kindergarten Lessons sor English Infant 
Schools ; Lecturer on the Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial 
Training College. 


XXIII.—Osuigve Lines.—DIAGONALS OF OBLONGS. 
THE lines now introduced to the children are still 
oblique, but careful comparison and examination will 
show that they slope differently. The children already 
know that the lines they have been drawing are the 
diagonals of squares. They will see they must now 
have two squares under one another or side by side, and 
that they must draw from the corner of the one square 
to the opposite corner of the other to make the new 
slope. After the difference between the square and 
oblong has been pointed out the children will recog- 
nise that the new line is the diagonal of the oblong. 

These diagonals are taught in the same order as the 
other lines, viz., commence with diagonals of one 
oblong, then two, three, four, and five. These to be 
followed by combinations of the different lengths to 
make patterns. 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON XXIII.—I. 

The children to be provided with chequered draw- 
ing books and nicely sharpened pencils. The teacher 
to have a chequered blackboard. 

The teacher, after drawing an oblique line on the 
blackboard through one square, should obtain from 
the children that it is a slanting line one go long. 
Where did I begin the line ? Where did I finish it ? 
What name do we give to the line that goes from one 
corner to the opposite one of the square? The 
diagonal. Yes ; now watch me again. To what am 
I pointing ? A square. And now? Another square. 
Where is it? Under the first one. Now what have I 
done? Yes, I have drawn the outside lines of the two 
squares. Name the lines that I have drawn. The 
top and bottom horizontals and the right and left 
vertical lines. What do these lines make? An 
oblong. Now look and see what I am going to do. 
Well, Mary? You have drawn a line from the 
top right corner to the bottom left corner of the 
oblong. Do we know what name we give to that line ? 
Yes, it is the diagonal of the oblong. Now, you may 
draw one. First, you must tell me how you are going 
to find the oblong. Well, John is going to tell us. 
Take two squares, one on top of the other. Yes, that 
is right. Now mark the two opposite corners. The 
top right one and the bottom left one, and then draw 
very carefully. That is very good. If you look you 
will see that the diagonal passes through the middle of 
the horizontal line between the two squares. Now 
you may draw three more like the first while I am 
coming to look at your books. I think you have 
drawn them very nicely, so you may finish the line. 
Now tell me whet you have been drawing? The 
diagonals of oblongs. The teacher should now take 
the same length line, starting from the top left cornu: 
and finishing at the bottom right corner, and let the 
children notice that this is the other diagonal of the 
oblong. When this exercise has been satisfactorily 
done, the teacher should point out the shape the 
oblong assumes when it is made up of two squares side 
by side; and on drawing the diagonal, compare it 
with the first one the children drew. They will 
quickly notice the difference, and will then be ready 
for the next exercise. 
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Notes.—The Teacher will see that 5 and 6 are 
similar exercises to the preceding, only grouped to 
give the children a change of copy whilst working 
with the same lines. 

attern 7.—This introduces the diagonal of two 
oblongs. Now I want some one to draw an oblique 
line through two squares. Yes, that is right. The line 
begins at the right top corner, passes through the left 
bottom corner of the first square, and on through the 
next square to the bottom left corner. Now watch me 
while | draw an oblong line through two oblongs. 

Suppose I put little marks first where the line will 
go. Yes, you all know how to draw the line through 
one oblong. Now I will put a mark for the next. 
How many squares must I count down? Two. How 
many across? That is right, only one. Now you see 
the line is finished. Look at the vertical line going 
from the top right corner. How many squares long 
is it? Four. And how many squares long is the 
top horizontal line? Two. Now you all mark care- 
fully where the line is to be drawn in your books and 
then draw it. 

After carefully revising the work and showing those 
who have made mistakes how to avoid them, some 
more lines should be drawn. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’'ALBE, B.SC. (LOND.). 








Tre South Australian school returns for the three months ended 
n April show an average attendance of close on 3,000 more than at 
the end of January. This is due to free education. 
RETRENCHMENT IN THE AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION BUDGFT.-- 
On the 4th July an Order in Council was passed rescinding sections 
18 and 19 of the regulations of the Education Department. Under 
these sections, teachers who were qualified to give instruction in 
singing and drawing, and also in drill and gymnastics, and who did 
so in their schools, received a bonus from the Department for im- 
parting the instruction to the pupils. As, however, the subjects 
named are included in the ordinary curriculum, and are taught 
during the ordinary school hours, the Minister of Public Instruction 
is of the opinion that they should be taught by the teachers with- 
out special payment. It is anticipated by the Minister that by tne 
abolition of the bonuses he will effect a saving of £7,000 per annum. 
There is a general feeling among the State school teachers, how- 
ever, that the sum named is a very inadequate measure of the total 
amount of their probable loss. There is a strong feeling also that 
as a class the State school teachers are being singled out for unfair 
reductions in salary and emoluments on account of the present 
straitened circumstances of the colony. A protest has already been 
made to the Minister of Public Instruction against a reduction in 
the amount obtainable by results, by means of which the officers of 
the Education Department calculate on effecting an annual saving 
of £4,000 ; and the probable effect of the Order in Council of the 
4th July has been discussed at two representative gatherings of 
teachers held in Melbourne on two successive Saturdays. It is the 
opinion of teachers who are entitled to speak with authority on such 
a subject, that a saving not of 411,000 per annum, but of £20,000, 
is likely to be effected by the alteration in the amount obtainable 
from results combined with the abolition of bonuses. At the first of 
the teachers’ meetings, which was held on the oth July, the question 
was carefully examined in all its bearings; and a sub-committee, 
consisting of Mr. Hugh Young, Mr. D. Chessell, and Mr, John T. 
Raw, was appointed to prepareareport. The report of these gentle- 
men, with 1 a attached, was presented at the second meeting, 
which was held on the 16th July. It shows that the reductions 
proposed to be made in teachers’ salaries would amount in some 
cases to 17 percent. of their gross incomes. The report was adopted, 
and it was unanimously resolved that it should be submitted to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. It was also resolved that Mr. 
Young, as secretary of the Teachers’ Union, and Mr. Chessell, as 
secretary of the Victorian Male Assistant Teachers’ Association, 
should lay the matter before their respective associations. It may 
be reasonably anticipated that both these bodies will take action to 
protect the teachers of the colony against having to submit to reduc- 
tions in income, which, in themselves, are of a sweeping character ; 








and which also are independent of any general scheme of retrench- 
ment which may be proposed by the Government.—Australasian 
Schoolmaster. 


CoLumsBus Day IN AMERICA.—In the week following the 9th 
of October the gooth anniversary of-the discovery of America was 
celebrated with great solemnity in the United States, where the 
public schools-took a large and conspicuous share in the festivities. 
On the Monday the opening of an Art Exhibition and an Academy 
of Design marked the beginning of the festal proceedings in New 
York. Then followed a parade of school children and college 
students. The weather was perf. ct; and the long procession of 
boys, headed by Major Grant, presented a most interesting spec- 
tacle. They were constantly cheered as they marched proudly 
down Fifth Avenue, which was beautifully decorated from end to 
end, Mr. Morton, the Vice-President of the Republic, and Mr. 
Flower, Governor of New York State, reviewed the parade in 
Madison Square, while ex-President Cleveland watched it from an 
hotel window. A striking feature in the parade was formed by a 
contingent of 300 Indian boys from the Industrial School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. They were dressed in the uniform of their school, 
and their band of thirty instruments would compare favourably with 
any ordinary military band. Between Fortieth and Forty-first Streets 
a most novel and ingenious device had been arranged. A grand stand 
had been erected for some 1,600 public school girls, who were dressed 
and distributed in such a way that they formed a perfect represen- 
tation of the Stars and Stripes. On another stand in Union Square 
the United States flag was similarly represented by 1,600 girls of 
the Catholic schools. The girls on both stands sang patriotic songs 
as the boys’ procession passed. 

THE OBJECT AND PLAN OF PRIMARY READING.—Some 
ertinent remarks on this subject appear in the 7eachers’ /nstitute, 
rom the pen of Mr. E. H. Atwood, of Lincoln Park, N.J. ‘What 

the child really lacks is an acquaintance with the form of the word. 
And evidently the aim should be to teach that in such a manner 
that he may recognise it instantly as something with which he is 
familiar.’ This recognition should be like that of a playfellow whom 
he meets in a strange city. ‘ True, the word will occupy a new 
place, and have a new form, written or printed upon the page of 
the book, newspaper, etc. But after all it is the same word, and 
the form should, and, if properly taught, will, convey the same idea 
to the child’s mind. . » Silent reading is of far greater 
value than is generally supposed. To illustrate: In a school of 
which the writer had pte e was a class in Third Reader. They had 
read and re-read until perfectly familiar with the form, but not so 

erfectly with the meaning. They were not put into the Fourth 

eader, but kept for another year in the same book. All the words 
that any of them would be likely to misunderstand were written 
upon the board, their meaning explained and studied ; sentences 
given, words pronounced and divided correctly, etc. But week after 
week passed without a single lesson in reading. The class was 
regularly called up, and the above exercise repeated. When 
the pupils were nearly through their book, they were called to read, 
when lo! the hesitating children, who seemed so dull, read as 
fluently and with as much expression as the others, and their 
interest had greatly increased. This was accomplished by revision 
and preparation, not by oral reading. We doubt whether it would 
ever have been accomplished had the usual plan been followed. 
It must be borne in mind, as has been so truly said: “ The spirit 
of the teacher, rather than his methods, insures success in teaching 
little ones to read.” The review is placed first in order that the 
preparation for the next day’s work may be uppermost in the 
pupil's mind. Familiarity with words does not necessarily breed 
contempt, if the methods of review are frequently changed. Nor 
will the review take as much time as many imagine. A short 
review daily will be hailed with delight by. the children. One 
great reason why many of our pupils progress so slowly, and read 
so poorly, is because we neglect this great factor in teaching reading. 
The children should be prepared by conversation lessons, black- 
board drawings, model stories, pictures, etc., using various methods, 
but following one plan. 

‘It is true that the will-power originates with the child, but in 
order to will, there must first be the desire. This desire springs 
from an interest in the thing desired. The interest in reading 
depends upon how a word is placed before a child in all its relations 
to the object. It must be apparent to every conscientious teacher 
that upon her rests the great responsibility of how the child sees, 
hears, and thinks of what is going on round him. Nor are we for 
a moment to suppose that he will rest satisfied with the preparation 
given. If, as is the aim, he is thoroughly roused, surprise will be 
given to both teacher and parents by his mental activity. Every 
mind with which we have to deal has within it the principles of 
growth. That growth depends as much upon the preparation as 
upon the principles. All minds are not equal, nor are all able to 
attain the same heights. Every farmer knows there is a great 

















difference in seeds, but he also knows that other things being equal 
that seed will yield the best which has been planted in prepared soil.’ 

In Scribner's Magazine, Kate Douglas Wiggin daphios the arti- 
ficiality of American child-life. ‘If we could only keep from 
untwisting the morning glory—only be willing to let the sunshine 
do it! Dickens said real children went out with powder and top- 
boots. And yet the children of Dickens’ time were simple buds 
compared with the full-blown miracles of conventionality and 
erudition we raise nowadays. There is no substitute for a genuine, 
free, serene, healthy, bread-and-butter childhood—a fine manhood 
or womanhood can be built on no other foundation ; and yet our 
American homes are so often filled with hurry and worry, our 
manner of living is so keyed to concert-pitch, our plan of existence 
so complicated, that we drag the babies along in our wake, and force 
them to our artificial standards, forgetting that “sweet flowers are 
slow, and weeds make haste.” If we must, or fancy we must, lead 
this false, too-feverish life, let us at least spare them! By keeping 
them for ever on tiptoe we are in danger of producing an army of 
conventional little prigs, who know much more than they should 
know about matters which are profitless even to their elders. Thrice 
happy is the country child, or the one who can spend a part of his 
young life among living things, near to Nature's heart.’ 

GERMANY.—The regulations respecting heat holidays mentioned 
in our last month’s issue have now been formulated. They read 
as follows :—(1) When the centigrade thermometer shows 25 deg. 
(77 deg. Fahr.) in the shade at ten a.m., the teaching may not in any 
case be extended beyond four consecutive hours, and no child is to 
be expected to go to school twice in the day. (2) Even at a lower 
temperature the shortening of the time is necessary, if the school- 
rooms are low or small, or the classes crowded. (3) Even when full 
hours are maintained, such children as have a long sunny way to go 
must be excused a second attendance on the same day. (4) The 
question to be considered whether in schools provided with large, 
shady playgrounds, the appointed plan of teaching may not be 
interrupted by juvenile plays. (5) The decision regarding cessation 
and shortening of instruction in each case to be taken by the head 
-of the school (Director, Rector); in smaller schools by the local 
school inspector, or in his absence the managing committee. 

In connection with the agitation for a more favourable pecuniary 
position of teachers, Johann Tews in the Deutsche Blatter gives 
some interesting figures from the budget of the Kultuministerium. 
Concerning the argument that teachers were trained at the public 
expense, whereas the other careers, like the academical ones, had to 
be qualified for at the expense of the candidate, the following table 
is given to show the relative proportions of the cost of education 
borne by the State, the University, and the student respectively. 








Expenditure per Student. | 











No. Percentage Students’ 
of State. of Fees. fees, 

|Students. Total. percentage. 

’ | M. | M. 

‘Kinigsberg | 629 | 1,280 85 185 12°3 
Berlin .. ..| 4,356 482 | 84 93 | 16:2 
Greifswald .. 821 351 | 40 166 | 188 
Breslau .. ..} 1,251 728 | 87 83 100 
Halle .. ..| 1,468 460 53 200 +| 23°2 
Kiel oo - | G88 | oon 75 290 23°2 
Gottingen. 771 508 35 153 |} 106 
Marburg on go4 659 75 118 13°5 
Bonn .. ..| 1,397 635 80 136 | ss 
Minster,, ..! 423 383 | 66 13 2°2 
eatteie 1,263 621 | 72°! 130 14'8 


| 





It follows from this table that the total abolition of University 
fees would only increase the present expenses by one-sixth. As 
regards the higher schools, the State and municipal contributions 
are about equal in amount to the school-fees. From a comparison 
of the sums — by the State on the training of teachers in 
elementary and normal schools, and on the academic institutions 
respectively, it results that each teacher costs the State 2,200 marks 

nearly £110), while each academically educated man costs the 

tate 4,000 marks (nearly £200). Considering that University 
students do not incur any obligations, whereas teachers are bound 
for at least five years to a certain post, it is only fair to expect that 
something should be done to improve their position. 

FRANCE.—The following circular has been issued by the Minister 
of Public Instruction relating to the construction of schoolhouses :— 
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‘M. le Prefet, — The attention of the President of the Council 
and Minister of the Interior has been called to the fact that the 
sanitary authorities, in their inquiries as to the causes of the con- 
tagious diseases among the school population, have on various 
occasions attributed the origin ot these epidemics to the defective 
condition of the schools from a hygienic point of view. Previous 
advice from councils of hygiene would certainly have prevented the 
inconveniences arising from the construction of these schools, The 
law which compels families to send their children to school if they 
do not receive primary instruction at home, makes it an imperative 
duty of the Government to take all precautions in order to safe- 
guard the health of the children. Bya circular of the 18th De- 
cember, 1888, one of my predecessors, in calling attention to the 
clauses of the decree of the 18th December, 1848, demanded that 
the advice of the committees constituted on that date should be 
taken on every occasion on which the projected establishment of a 
school seemed to demand such a guarantee. In consideration of 
the facts mentioned, I think that the option allowed the prefectoral 
administrations of consulting in such cases the hygienic councils, 
must be converted into a strict obligation, such that in future no 
schoolhouse can be constructed without the hygienic council having 
been called upon to give its advice concerning the plans and 
arrangements, and the choice of the site. I beg to ask you, M. le 
Prefet, to see that in future the advice of this council form part of 
the regular articles in connection with a project submitted to my 
approval. Recevez, etc. 
(Sg.) ‘LEON BOURGEOIS.’ 


COLONIES SCOLAIRES. — Instead of the unsatisfactory and ex- 
pensive holiday excursions for the most promising pupils, such as 
were much in vogue some years ago, the French citizens are «dopt- 
ing the much-needed institution of rural health resorts for weak and 
backward children. This system seems to be as successful in 
France as it has proved in other countries, to judge from M. 
Auvert’s report in the Manuel Général de I’/nstruction Primaire. 
‘In each school, out of the children belonging to poor parents, 
the weakest, the most anemic are chosen and sent, under the care 
of a male or female teacher, for a month into the country, a healthy 
and pleasant village being chosen. The children are not compelled 
to study anything. Their principal occupation is playing in the 
openair. If they pay visits to the surrounding parts, it is to take 
exercise, to amuse, and not to instruct themselves. Sojourn ina 
quiet place, in bracing air, moderate exercise, simple but abundant 
nourishment, do not fail, to do them much good, and when they 
return to their families after thus spending a month, it is seen that 
their complexion has gained in colour, their chest in breadth, and 
their whole body in development. 

‘Experience has up to now been quite conclusive. The school 
colonies, to speak of those of Paris only, have become one of the 
most serious objects of consideration for the school funds. Each 
“arrondissement” has its colony, for which a special fund is created, 
so that the future of the work will soon be assured. 

‘The selections are always made in the same way. A preliminar 
list of the children most worthy of attention is made up in suk 
school by the medical inspector and the teacher. They the can- 
didates Lem all the odioale are re-examined by a medical commis- 
sion, andclassed in order of health. In this sad classification the 
highest marks, the first places, are awarded to the weakest, the 
most ailing. These will be chosen, if within the limits of the 
resources derived from the City of Paris, the school fund, and the 
donations of private persons. Since it is nota question of reward, 
but of cure, the work and conduct of the child at school does not 
count. Still, such children are excluded who, notoriously un- 
manageable, would be a source ef trouble to thecolony. Neither are 
children taken who, being too young or too ill, would require special 
treatment, and could not take part in common excursions. The 
children finally chosen are carefully weighed and measured as 
regards height and width of chest. The localities preferred by the 
Parisian municipalities for the children’s colonies are the small 
towns or villages situated near woods or mountains. It is necessary 
that an establishment should be found where the children can be 
lodged and fedcomfortably and cheaply. A stay at the seaside would 
do our young citizens much good, but it has become impossible 
to find, even in the most unassuming places on the coast of the 
Channel or the Ocean, establishments which would be satisfied with 
the average price of board and lodging which the school colonies 
can afford. Compiégne, Villers-Cotterets, Vernon, Nemours, 
Malesherbes, Luxeuil, Plombiéres, Morteau, etc., receive every 
year their contingent of little Parisians. The feeding is uniform: 
An early breakfast composed of milk or soup, and two substantial 
meals made up of soup, a dish of meat, vegetables, and dessert. 
The drink is wine mixed with water. Sometimes a light afternoon 
repast is included, a piece of bread with fruit or cheese. After the 
first troubles resulting from a separation from the parents and the 
sudden ‘change in the manner of living, the little anzemics promptly 
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acquire a keen appetite. The habitual ailments—bad digestion, 
diarrhara, cough, cutaneous eruptions, bad eyes—disappear after a 
few days. The pale cheeks turn fresh and rosy, the powers increase, 
the muscles become harder, and these children, whom half-an- 
hour's walk used to knock up, are able, after two or three weeks, to 
walk, without fatigue, fifteen or twenty kilometres. After their return 
the travellers are again weighed and measured, as at starting. 
The result of constant observation extending over five or six years, 
for colonists from ten to twelve years old, and for a stay in the 
country of twenty-five to thirty days, is an average increase of— 


Weight .. ee oe oe oe .. I kgr. 
Height .. ee ee ee ve -. 15 mm. 
Width of chest .. ee ee ee »-. 19 mm. 


* These figures are far higher than the physiological average for 
the same age and time. Thus the results of the school colonies are 
undoubted, as far as the physical improvement of weak pupils is 
concerned. 

* Unfortunately these results do not hold out; for the child, after 
his return, finds Limeel! in the deplorable hygienic conditions from 
which he had been removed for a month, Yet he has, so to speak, 
laid in a store of health and energy. His whole organism has 
acquired a greater force of resistance, and will suffer less than before 
from the unfavourable conditions into which he relapses. In cases 
where it was possible to follow through the school-year a child which 
had benefited by the colony, it has been found that this child was, for 
some months at least, better disposed to work and study. He had 
certainly also gained ina eel way. Not without effect had he 
been accustomed for a month to habits of order, propriety, and good 
manners, Some of those clung to him. But even if the poor child 
had only gained a month's happiness, it would have been sufficient 
justification for the expense incurred on his behalf.’ 

THe RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER.—On the 23rd January, 
1892, a judgment of the roth Chamber of the Tribunal de la Seine 
pet the teacher Leblanc, Director of the Public School of 
F ontenay-sous-Bois, civilly responsible for the damages incurred by 
three of his pupils, who had been found guilty of having conjointly 
and wilfully assaulted oneof their schoolfellows. The circumstances 
of the case were the following :— 

The boys were playing during recreation-time in the playground 
of the school. One of them, jostled and hit by three of his com- 
rades, received a kick in the abdomen. He was taken to his 
parents in a suffering condition. Peritonitis supervened, and the 
child died after a few days. The family arraigned the fathers of 
the three culprits before the Correctional Tribunal, as also the 
director of the school. The judge found that the three boys had 
conjointly and wilfully struck young Rognat ‘ without occasion- 
ing any disease or incapacity of work of the kind mentioned in 
Article 309 of the Penal Code’; that they had acted without dis- 
cernment, and should be restored to their parents; that they should 
may §00 francs damages to Rognat’s father, and that Director 
Peblanc was civilly responsible for the damages named, ‘ whatever 
might have been his habitual vigilance, his well-known honourable 
character, and the impossibility he found himself in of preventing 
the assault on the victim.’ This judgment, based upon the mere fact 
of the affray having taken place within the precincts of the school, 
caused a great commotion among teachers. Director Leblanc took 
it so to heart as to go out of his mind, and had to be placed ina 
lunatic asylum. Leblanc not having appealed in a legal form, the 
Procureur-General took the matter in hand, and on the 3tst of May 
the Court of Paris, under the presidency of M. Dupont, President 
of the Chamber of Correctional Appeals, gave a decision rescinding 
the legal theory of the magistrates of the 12th Chamber, without 
altering the decision against M. Leblanc, which was impossible 
owing to the irregularity of the — 

The whole question of the legal responsibility of teachers is very 
ably treated in an article in the Aevue Pedagogique, by M. P. 
Beurdeley, Advocate at the Court of Appeal, and Maire of the 
Eighth Arrondissement of Paris. The rule of French law is that 
every man is responsible for his fault—but only for his fault. 
Exceptionally, certain persons are responsible for the acts of others ; 
parents are responsible for the acts of their children, artisans for 
those of their apprentices, and teachers for those of the children 
which have been entrusted to their care. We have therefore to 
examine the responsibility which the teacher can incur, either by his 
personal acts, or the acts of his assistants, or those of his pupils. 
As regards the first, the teacher, like any other man, is responsible 
for every case in which he has committed a fault. Under this title 
he is liable to pecuniary reparations. The situation of teachers 
from the point of view of professional responsibility is favourable, 
since the principal object of their office escapes this responsibility. 
They are not responsible for their teaching in the same way as 


physicians may be for their treatment, or surgeons for their ' 


operations. In this respect they are covered by the programme 
which is settled for them, and which they have not to criticise. As 








regards order and discipline, they are instructed and guided by 
administrative regulations, and covered by their application. 
Touching corporal punishment, the regulations prohibit any 
personal violence against the pupils, but a slight corporal punish- 
ment, unattended by grave results affecting the health, inflicted 
without any vindictiveness and in the interest of the child as much 
as in that of good form in the school, has been upheld by the 
Courts as the exercise of paternal authority derived from the 
father of the child. As regards accidents, the teacher has to guard 
against the imprudence of the child. No human foresight can, of 
course, prevent a child from playing a dangerous game or from 
burting itself. But it suffices that the teacher prohibits the game, 
and exercises proper vigilance. He is not responsible for ‘ force 
majeur’ and chance. Besides, there is no presumption of his fault; 
it must be established by the accusing party. In cases where the 
fault has been committed by his assistants, the teacher is held 
responsible if it can be shown that the assistant has been chosen by 
him, and that he can give him orders, and exercise an efficient 
control over him. ons this would not apply as against 
directors, whose assistants, the teachers, are chosen by the State. 
Still, vigilance is a duty in the default of which the director can 
be made personally responsible. Passing on to the acts of the 
pupils under his charge, the responsibility of the teacher may be 
summed up as follows: The teacher takes the place of the father. 
This lasts as long as the child is under the teacher's supervision, 
and no longer. There is in this case a presumption of fault against 
the teacher, who must prove that he could not have prevented the 
occurrence which occasioned the damage. 

This impossibility once established, the teacher is discharged 
from any responsibility. Now the decision of the 7ribuna: ae a 
Seme was in direct opposition to the last clause. The judgment 
was based upon article 1384 of the Code civil. The wording of 
this article is the following:—‘ The responsibility lies with the 
parents, the teachers, and the artisans, unless they prove that they 
could not have prevented the act which gave rise to the respon- 
sibility.’ The position of the teacher is already difficult by reason of 
the presumption of fault which the law establishes againsthim. Very 
often he cannot bring the contrary proof. If the theory of the judg- 
ment of the 7rrbunal de /a Seine had been maintained, if the teacher 
were declared responsible in every case, simply on the ground that the 
assault had taken place within the school, even when he has done 
his duty, and when it is recognised that he could not have prevented 
the harm being done, his position would have become altogether 
untenable. Apart from the sojourn of the child at school, it appears 
that the teacher is free from all responsibility ; in fact, while the 
child is on its way to or from the school, it is under the responsibility 
of its parents. But two exceptions must be made: One for the 
case in which the child has been sent back from school before the: 
usual time ; another for the case when the child arrives late and 
finds the door locked and nobody to receive it, unless an authorised 
regulation prescribe this measure. In both these cases the teacher's 
responsibility may be involved, especially as the child, being late, 
is not likely to return to its parents at once to prove its own fault. 
Thus M. Beurdeley. It is to be hoped that the whole unpleasant 
occurrence will have the effect of setting matters in a clearer light, 
and of preventing the repetition of legal blunders which only tend 
to embarrass the educational staff, without safeguarding the children 
or the general public. This is, by the way, the first instance in 
which an interpretation of article 1384 has aroused a widespread 
indignation. 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


No. 198. “ 

Story OF A HEN.—The following is an instance of a hen’s 
sagacity. While engaged in the kitchen the mistress of the house 
had her attention drawn to a hen, which came fluttering and making 
a very loud noise. It ran towards the door that was wide open, then 
returned, screaming more loudly than ever ; next, it pecked at her 
gown and again ran to the door. She, wondering at the singular 
conduct of the bird, followed it and at once discovered the cause of 
the alarm. The hen had mounted to the edge of a pail, and was 
looking down, all the while keeping up the loud noise. It appears 
that one of its chickens had mounted to the top of the pail, which 
contained mixed food for fowls, but having overbalanced itself had 
fallen in and was unable to get out. Its mother had run into the 
house to fetch help which it could not give itself. Here was proof 
of sagacity aroused by its strong affection for its young. 


No. 199. 


PUNISHMENT FOR Dece!T (A Fable).—A wolf, having laid ina 
store of provisions, kept close at home in his cave. The fox 
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noticed this and gu*ssed the reason. He went to visit him to wate 
the more certain. The wolf excused himself by pretending that he 
was unwell. All this did but confirm the fox in his suspicions. He 
then went to a shepherd, and made discovery of the wolf, telling the 
shepherd that he had nothing to do but take a thick stick and knock 
him on the head as he lay in his cave. The wolf, accordingly, was 
killed. The deceitful fox now went to enjoy the cave and its good 
things, but the shepherd soon afterwards came again and despatched 
the fox also. 


No. 200. 

A SHARP Boy.—The other day a sharp-looking youth walked up 
quickly to the counter of a post-office in the City, and emptying a 
bag of coppers thereon, asked the clerk, who was attending to other 
customers, for five shillings’ worth of penny stamps. ‘ That's not a 
legal tender,’ was the answer, ‘it is all copper.’ ‘What is a legal 
tender, then?’ asked the boy. ‘Why, one penny is a legal tender 
fora penny stamp.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the youth, ‘come on then,’ 
passing acoin from the heap. ‘A penny stamp, please.’ The clerk 
gave him one. ‘Another, please,’ A second one was given him. 
Just as he was about asking for another, the clerk said— ‘ Here 
stop that, give me the money. It will be the shortest way to get 
rid of you.’ After counting the money, he gave the value in stamps 
to the lad, who was heard to mutter ‘I thought I would tire him 
out.’ 


No. 201. 


THE Puysictan’s GUINEA.—Sir William Jenner, the Queen’s 
favourite physician, wears at his watch-chain a guinea piece which 
bears a pleasant little history. One day he found among his 
patients in his consulting-room a humble carpenter. On remark- 
ing to the man that his disease had through neglect of treatment, 
made great progress, he received the following reply: ‘I have been 
waiting to see you for three years, sir.’ ‘Why, my man?’ queried 
the physician. ‘Couldn't you afford to come sooner?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
answered the carpenter ; ‘ but I could not get a gold guinea piece 
anywhere ; and I heard that you'd take nothing else.’ Sir William 
wears that guinea on his chain, but though he completely cured the 

tient in the course of eight months, he never took another fee 

rom the poor fellow who had tried so hard to find that guinea 
piece, and who had waited so patiently to consult him. 


No. 202. . 

THE BLACKSMITH AND THE BULL.—There was once a black- 
smith who was a very good singer, but was fond of whisky. He 
used to go to a friend’s house to practise his singing. Returning 
home one night, he visited an inn for refreshment, and left rather 
tipsy, and while rolling along the road he continued to sing in a 
loud voice. A bull which was sleeping close by was aroused and 
began to bellow loudly. Charging the man, it tossed him overa 
hedge, where, alighting on a heap of hay, he was heard to exclaim, 
‘You may be a good singer, but you are no gentleman.’ 


No. 203. 


A ForTUNATE CADET.—A story is told of a celebrated German 
general, who was noted for his great kindness of heart. He was 
strolling in one of the public gardens at Berlin and met a young cadet, 
who was walking along slowly, looking Gi ere and evidently 
searching for something on the ground. ‘ What are you looking for?’ 
inquired the general kindly. ‘I’ve lost the locket off my watch- 
chain, sir,’ answered the lad, ‘and I valued it greatly, for it con- 
tained some of my father’s hair.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the general ; 
‘I will help you to find it,’ and he began to hunt about for the lost 
treasure. A few moments’ diligent search, and the general caught 
sight of the missing locket, and, picking it up, handed it to the boy, 
= was so delighted at recovering his prize that he could amely 
find words to express his thanks ; but when the general asked him 
what time it was, he blushed deeply, stammered, and had to admit 
that he did not possess a watch. ‘Come along with me, then,’ 
said the kind-hearted soldier, and straightway took the boy to one 
of the best watchmakers in Berlin, ak purchasing a watch, pre- 
sented it to the greatly astonished cadet. ‘Accept this,’ he said ; 
‘for he who honours his parents deserves to be encouraged.’ 


_No. 204. 

A REPROOF.—A guest at a dinner party, given by the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, relates the following neat little story. 
The master was finding fault, in the presence of the assembled 
company, with an old favourite servant, waiting at table, for some act 
of omission, when the man quietly interposed with the inquiry : 
‘Had we not better talk of this, sir, when you and I are alone?’ 
This made his master look very foolish, and he afterwards said that 
he, of course, felt at once that he was wrong and the servant 





right. 


No. 205. 

Honour To THE BRAVE.—In 1885, at one of the battles near 
Suakin, the following incident occurred. When the enemy had been 
defeated and were retiring, a young Arab, not more than nineteen 
years of age, was seen leaving the main body of the enemy and 
ae towards the British lines. For some reason not known, a 
party of the Royal Marines opened fire on him, but this did not 
deter him from hastening to a wounded comrade, whom he lifted on 
to his back and bore away to his friends, amidst the cheers of the 
whole British force. 

No. 206. 

STEPHENSON’s DoG.—George Stephenson's favourite animal was 
his dog—so sagacious that he performed the office of servant 
almost every day in carrying his master’s dinner to him at the pit. 
The tin containing the food was suspended from the dog's neck, and 
thus laden, he proudly walked through the village. He turned 
neither to left nor right, nor minded the todhinn of curs at his heels. 
His course was not always free from perils, One day, the big strange 
dog of a passing butcher spied the engineman’s messenger, ran 
after him, and fell upon him with the tin can about his neck, There 
was a terrible tussle and worrying between the dogs, which lasted 
for a while ; and shortly after, the dog’s master, anxious for his 
dinner, saw his faithful dog approaching, bleeding but triumphant. 
The tin can was still round his neck, but the dinner had tumbled 
out in the struggle. Though George went without his dinner that 
day, when the circumstances of the combat were related to him by 
the villagers who had seen it, he was prouder of his dog than 
ever. 


No. 207. 


THE OLD HorsE-sHoE.—A father and his son were walking along 
a dusty road on a warm summer day. The boy saw something on 
the road, and, looking down, found it was an old horse-shoe. His 
father advised him to take it with him, but the boy did not seem to 
think the shoe of any value, so the father picked it up and put it in 
his pocket. They passed through a little village, and there the father, 
unknown to the son, sold the shoe for a penny, and with it bought 
some sweet, juicy cherries. bien * assed out of the village, and 
the boy began to feel thirsty. fite looking for water he fell 
behind his father, who carefully dropped a cherry on the road. The 
boy discovered it, wiped and ate it. This went on for some time, 
and then he saw his father dropping others. On being questioned, 
the father replied that he had purchased them with the price of the 
shoe he had sold. In this way he taught his son the useful lesson 
to take care of everything that has a value. 


No. 208. 


A BurtED CHURCH.—The most remarkable feature in the scenery 
of Jutland is a large Gothic church overgrown with sand-plants, 
thorns, and wild roses, and almost buried in the sand. First, the 
sand covered the churchyard, then the walls ; but the services were 
still continued, until one Sunday a sandbank settled in front of the 
door. Then the clergyman turned to his congregation: 4 God,’ 
said he, ‘has now closed this house; we must build Him one 
elsewhere.’ And another now stands in a new part of the town. 


No. 209. 


A SatLor’s EXcCIrEMENT.—At a Birmingham concert-hall, where 
a dramatic sketch was in progress in which a seaman, supposed to 
have returned from abroad with a quantity of diamonds, is robbed, 
and dropped through a trap into the sea, a sailor among the 
audience suddenly sprang to his feet. ‘I won’t sit here and see a 
shipmate robbed and murdered!’ he shouted, and dashed for the 
stage. The fireman and three other officials tried to stophim. Jack 
knocked down one after another, and four policemen were required 
to convince him that the sailor on the stage was in no danger. 


No. 210. 


A NosLe Navvy.—There is one noble navvy story which has 
always seemed to us worthy of a place in our national note-book. 
When the Midland Railway was in course of construction the mouth 
of a tunnel fell in, and a small gang of navvies were entombed. 
A short shaft was sunk, and in twenty-three hours the men were 
reached.. They were found almost dying, exhausted for want 
of air, and on the floor the candle was flickering in its socket, 
and in a few minutes would have gone out. The rescue was just in 
time, and when the men recovered they told a strange tale of one 
of the most heroic deeds. They had been startled by the fall of a 
rock, and found they were shut in, and for a moment were in fear. 
Then one of them said :—‘ Well, chaps, we shall never get out 
of this alive, so we may as well go on with our bit while we can,’ 
And to work they set, in what they had every reason to suppose 
was their torhb, steadily and quietly, as if they were in a cutting in 
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the open, and they went on with their work until the air failed them, 
and they sank exhausted. Mere navvies these! And yet who of 
us would not take off his hat to these men, who, in the very mouth 
of death, went on with the work they had undertaken to do? 


No, 211. 


Don't Envy Your Neicusours.—A lean, half-starved cur 
stood curiously regarding a sleek, white, well-fed pig, cosily curled 
up in a nest of nice clean straw. ‘Some folk get all the good 
things in this world, I think,’ grumbled the cur. ‘Here is that 
great fat lazy pig, fed on the best of everything—peas, potatoes, 
sweet milk, barley-meal, and I know not what all whilst I am 
kicked and cuffed, and have to pick up a meal anyhow.’ ‘What's 
that fellow chattering about?’ grunted the pig. ‘Go away, and 
let me sleep in peace.’ And he turned himself over, and was soon 
snoring soundly. ‘Dick!’ cried the farmer out of the window, 
‘be up to-morrow at four o'clock. We'll kill the white pig for 
Saturday's market ; and a roast leg of pork won’t come amiss for 
Sunday's dinner.’ Next morning the cur was awakened early by 
strange sounds. ‘A—h!” said he, as he shivered in his straw, 
and sat up to listen ; ‘I see now, they only fattened up poor piggy 
for their own sakes. Seeming good fortune may not be best for us 
after all. It is better to live poorly in security, than to have all we 
want, and be in constant danger.’ 


No. 212. 

A KINGLY Act.—The following is a true story of a piece of 
silver-ware now existing in the plate-room at Marlborough House. 
One day the Prince of Wales, alighting from his carriage at the 
door of a house where he was about to pay a visit, saw a blind man 
and his dog vainly trying to effect a passage across the thorough- 
fare in the midst of a throng of carriages. With characteristic good 
nature, the Prince came to the rescue, and successfully piloted the 
pair to the other side of the street. A short time afterwards he 
received a massive silver ink-stand with the following inscription :— 
‘To the Prince of Wales. From one who saw him conduct a blind 
beggar across the street. In memory of a kind and Christian 
action.’ Neither note nor card accompanied the offering, and the 
name of the donor has never been discovered. But I think that 
this anonymous gift is not the least-prized of the many articles in 
the Prince's treasure chamber. 


No, 213. 

Tue Moust AND THE RING.—A lady, on going to bed one 
night, placed her rings upon a little china plate which also contained 
some vatmeal, used for washing her hands, on her dressing-table. 
Among these rings was a little blood-stone, which disappeared, and 
which, after complete search, was given up as irrecoverably lost. 
Ten years afterwards some alterations were made in the house, and 
the flooring of the bedroom was removed. Under one of the 
planks was found the skeleton of a mouse with the blood-stone ring 
round its neck. It had evidently ventured upon the toilet-table in 
search of the oatmeal, had unwittingly pushed its head through the 
ring, and had returned to its hole to die—strangled by its useless 

rize 
’ No. 214. 

STRANGE JuSTICE.—A Japanese labourer was on the top of a 
house mending the roof, when he accidentally fell from the roof 
into the street. His fall was broken by a gentleman passing at the 
time, with the result that the gentleman was killed and the labourer 
left uninjured. A son of the gentleman charged the labourer with 
murder, and demanded justice. The magistrate decided that the 
labourer was guilty, and the sentence was that the son of the de- 
ceased should go on the roof and the labourer should stand in the 
street, and if the son felt disposed he should fall off the tiles on to 
the labourer. The sentence, however, was not carried out. 


No. 215. 

A CLEVER ELEPHANT.—One day as a circus was passing 
through a town, a little boy gave a cake to the elephant. The 
manager of the circus happened to see this, and at once made up 
his mind to use it for his own advantage. Going up to the boy, he 
told him that if he would come and see the performance that even- 
ing, he would admit him free, give him a good seat, and also half- 
a-crown for his trouble. The boy was delighted and was at the 
circus in good time. The manager saw him and gave him a seat 
near the front of the ring, and the performance began. When it 
was about half-way through, the boy was somewhat startled to hear 
the clown say to the elephant, ‘ Now go and fetch me the little boy 
who gave you the cake this morning.’ Thereupon the elephant 

ut his trunk round the boy and drew him towards the ring. The 
»oy, remembering about the half-crown, went into the ring and 


No. 216. 


A UseFruL ALLy.—A big and a little dog struck up a great 
friendship. They were inseparable companions, and one was 
seldom seen in the village without the other. On one occasion, 
however, the smaller = | left his friend and protector, and was 
~ down the street by himself, when an ill-conditioned cur, twice 

is size, fell on him without having received any provocation. A 
fight ensued ; the smaller animal Lught bravely, but the big one 
got the best of it. There was a reckoning in store for him, though. 
His little antagonist must have gone home and confided the story 
of his wrongs to his faithful friend, for in a very short time the big 
dog appeared by himself, unhesitatingly singled out the culprit, 
and gave him such a beating as it seemed likely he would remember, 
and since then the smaller animal has never been molested by this 
or any other dog. 
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NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 








STANDARD IV. 
No. 162. 


An innkeeper owned a number of pets which together made up a 
very queer sort of happy family. It was a curious sight to watch 
them at dinner. Having placed a dish of soup, or other food on the 
floor, the landlord blew a whistle, at sound of which the creatures 
came into the room and fed peaceably out of the dish. The meal 
over, it was the custom of the dog, the cat, and the rat to lie down 


| in front of the fire, but the raven preferred to hop about. It was the 


innkeeper’s opinion that the rat was the most useful, because it had 
completely cleared the house of other rats. 


No. 163. 


A clergyman instructed his family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music. They were all observed to be exceedingly 
amiable and happy. A friend inquired if thes was any secret in 
his mode of education, and he replied, ‘ When anything disturbs their 
temper I tell them to sing, and if I hear them speaking against an 
person, I call them to sing to me, and so they have sung away all 
causes of discontent, and every disposition to scandal.’ 


No. 164. 


A few years ago an American engineer proposed a novel plan of 
conveying ships across the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans, as a rival scheme to the Canal. Where the isthmus is 
narrowest a railway was to be constructed, and vessels were to be 
floated from the dock on to an enormous cradle that was to be drawn 
along the lines by several powerful locomotives, and thus they were 
to be transported from sea to sea. This is generally known as the 
Ship Railway, but the project is yet far from being realised. 


No. 165. 

Charity of thought is not merely to be exercised towards the 
poor ; it is to be exercised towards all men. There is assuredly no 
action of our social life, however important, which by kindly 
thought may not be made to havea beneficial influence upon others, 
and it is impossible to spend the smallest sum of mone Er any not 
absolutely necessary purpose without a grave responsibility attaching 
to the manner of spending it. 


No. 166, 7 


The British Museum has recently come into the possession of a 
remarkable clock. This unique timepiece is made entirely of bread- 
crumbs. A poor Italian workman made it. Every day he set apart 
a portion of his modest meal in order to carry out his curious pro- 
ject. The bread-crumbs saved by him he hardened by the addition 
of salt, and at last his tedious task is completed. 


No. 167. 


In the dense forests of South America there lives a curious animal. 
Its movements on the ground are so sluggish and awkward that the 
first travellers who saw it called it the sloth. Yet the sloth, when it 
takes to the trees, shows considerable activity. Feeding on the 
leaves, buds, and young branches, the creature is not remarkable 
for intelligence. Its chief enemies are huge snakes, against which 
it uses its powerful forelegs and claws effectively. When a gap 
oceurs in the forest it has cunning enough to strip the tree upon 





bowed, the audience applauding both the elephant’s cleverness and 
the boy's generosity 


which it is resting of every particle of foliage before it descends to 
the earth. 
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No. 168. 


The African leopard catches the antelope through an appeal to 
the animal's curiosity. Concealing itself in the long grass, it awaits 
the approach of the intended victim. Curiosity is a weakness of 
the antelope ; and when the graceful creature comes near the cun- 
ning foe, it stirs the green covering, which attracts the closer in- 
spection of the antelope. In another moment the leopard springs 
upon the antelope and kills the beautiful creature. 


No. 169. 


The post-mark on letters is done by hand, for though, no doubt, 
machinery could be easily invented to do this work more quickly, a 
machine would not be able to discover whether the stamp was in the 
usual position or not, and so many letters would go through it 
without the stamps upon them being defaced. If stamps were not 
so marked, they could be taken off letters and used again. One 
part of the General Post Office is known as the Blind Asylum, 
because letters with addresses badly or ignorantly written are 
taken there to have their meanings puzzled out by men who are 
employed specially for this. 


No. 170. 


It is stated that a daughter of the late Archbishop has abjured the 
station to which she was born. She resides in a very humble way 
in one of the slums of London, at the call of anyone who requires 
help. She nurses the sick or attends upon the infirm, working as a 
charwoman. The sacrifice is purely-one of love for the cause of 
charity, as she is well provided for. 


No. 171. 


In the South Atlantic Ocean there lies a little island that bears 
the name of Ascension. It was not inhabited till 1815, when the 
British occupied it in connection with Napoleon’s banishment. Its 
chief use is as a hospital and station for the navy. a of 
volcanic origin, and having a very dry climate, there is little verdure 
about it, although the tomato, pepper, and castor-oil plants and 
various European vegetables are grown with success. To get rid 
of the rats, which infest the island, cats were imported. 


No. 172. 


It seems that his Holiness, the Pope, in the matter of eating and 
drinking, is most frugal. A correspondent at the Vatican states 
that the Pope’s breakfast consists of a cup of goat’s milk with a 
little coffee in it. At his dinner he consumes a basin of broth and 
one plate of roast or boiled meat, followed by an orange—the latter, 
at all seasons of the year. For supper he takes a second basin of 
broth and a boiled egg. 


No. 173. 
(H.M.I.’S TEST.)— 


And right throughout the snow and frost 
He faced both shot and shell ; 

Though unrelieved, he kept his post, 
And did his duty well. 

By death on death the time was stained, 
By want, disease, despair ; 

Like autumn leaves our army waned, 
But still the dog was there. 


No. 174. 


Sometimes we are very much surprised to discover that we know 
nothing about the things we use most constantly : what raw materials 
are in it, if it is a manufactured article; where it comes from, if a 
raw material; or anything about the processes through which it 
must pass before it becomes valuable. It may surprise you to 
know that salt is manufactured to-day by the same process used 
when salt was first made —by evaporation. 


No. 175. 


Over and over again it has been asserted that it is not the best 
but one of the worst things to do with our boys, to make them 
clerks ; but parents, it would seem, do not think so. There are at 
this moment over 300 names on the list of applicants for the next 
vacancy at a London bank where the seniority principle is in force, 
and the newcomer would begin at rather less than £40 year. At 
a large insurance office there are 220 waiting for the first chance. 


No. 176. 


(H.M.I.’S TEST).—An early visit to the scene of the accident 
showed that good use had been made of the night to remove as 








many traces as possible of the occurrence. A huge signal stand, 
which had been completely wrecked, was taken away a few hours 
after the accident, and all the fallen masonry had also At removed. 
Several narrow escapes from injury on the part of people standing 
or passing under the bridge at the time of the accident are reported. 


No. 177. 


During the recess, the workmen, rearranging what seemed to be 
lumber in one of the underground rooms of the House of Commons, 
came upon a richly-carved table, which has apparently lain there 
for more than fifty years. There is a tradition that it was saved 
from the fire which burned down the House in 1834. The table 
has been cleaned and polished and placed in the members’ tea-room, 
which it richly adorns. 


No. 178. 


Mr. Wood, the eminent naturalist, got to know the fiercest in- 
mates of a menagerie. He had formed a friendship with the keeper, 
and he soon came to be on the most intimate terms with the tigers, 
which would allow him to pull them about, examine their claws, 
and, in fact, do whatever he liked with them. This was due to his 
habit of taking lavender water with him. He would sprinkle a few 
drops upon a rolled-up ball of paper and then throw it into the cage. 
The creatures used to go nearly mad in their wild delight 





STANDARDs V.-VII, 
No. 146. 


The late Conference on the Position of Women had the full 
courage of its opinions. The three resolutions which were passed 
at the close of the evening’s discussion put the social and economic 
claims of women on the highest ground. With two of these everyone 
will be in the fullest sympathy. That women should be given all 
the educational facilities Which are open to men, and that their 
economic independence should be ensured by the removal of all 
obstacles to their admission to all forms of industrial, professional, 
and public employment, are points on which public opinion has, to 
a large extent, been definitely formed. The opening to women of 
University honours and emoluments has now becomea mere question 
of time. 


No. 147. 


(H.M.I’s TEST.)—The south-westerly gale which was experienced 
so generally in all parts of our Islands on Thursday continued over 
the greater part of the Kingdom throughout the succeeding night, 
and the gale force was stil maintained yesterday on most of our 
coasts, but the wind had shifted to the north-westward. The centre 
of the disturbance which had occasioned the heavy gales was travel- 
ling away to the north-eastward, and yesterday it was situated off 
the west coast of Norway. A subsidiary storm area also travelled 
across the northern part of our islands, which caused a renewal of 
the gales in many parts of the country. In the rear of these 
disturbances the barometer has risen very quickly, but the difference 
between the readings in the northern and southern portions of the 
kingdom is sufficient for the continuance of gales and very strong 
winds. 


No. 148. 


At a recent meeting the Chairman said :—‘ He could not sit down, 
even though he wished to keep his remarks as short as possible, 
without adding just one word to the observations that had been 
made with regard to the loss the country had sustained in the death 
of the Leader of the House of Commons. Enjoying as he had don: 
Mr. Smith's personal acquaintance, and having, on more than one 
occasion, during the time he had had the honour of a seat in the 
House of Commons, been brought into personal contact with him, 
he was able to speak from experience of his courtesy, his kindness, 
and his !consideration, even for the humblest of the assembly which 
he led, It was no small loss for any assembly of whatever kind to 
have sustained, and it wasa very serious loss indeed to an assembly 
like the House of Commons.’ 


No. 149. 


The German Emperor must have taken away with him an in- 
effaceable mental photograph of the well-dressed London crowd. 
All day long, and at night, too, there have been several hundred 
ee outside the gates of the Palace patiently waiting to see the 
mperial visitor. And they have certainly seen a good deal of him. 
He has exhibited himself in the most liberal way. Never has a 
Royal personage shown such athletic energy. The crowd grew so 
accustomed to see the Emperor drive out or walk about in front of 
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the building, that I don’t think they will ever believe in the regal 


attributes of any royal personage who does not show the same 
remarkable activity. 


No. 150. 


Toynbee Hall has just issued its seventh annual report. It is 
difficult to convey very briefly any idea of the wide circle of interest 
and act vity of which this valuable institution has become the centre 
in its short seven years. ‘To provide education and the means of 
recreation and enjoyment for the people of the poorer districts of 
l.ondon and other great cities ; to inquire into the conditions of the 
poor, and to consider and advance plans calculated to _—- their 
welfare,’ was the original object of the institution. Something of 
its success is no doubt due also to its unique position, and to the 
fact that it was something quite new. 


No. 151. 


Temple Gardens are as famed now for the chrysanthemums as 
they were formerly for their roses, and the annual show now opened 
comprises some magnificent specimens of the beautiful autumnal 
flower. Thanks to the Benchers of the Inner Temple, the blooms 
were for the first time displayed in a permanent conservatory, much 
to the convenience of the many ardent horticulturists who, un- 
deterred by the tempest, visited the gardens. The exhibition was 
pronounced charming in every respect, bat its chief attraction lay 
in the acquisitions of the current season. 


No. 152. 


The relief of the street traffic in the Metropolis is becoming year 
by year a more and more pressing question. The statistics lately 
given in connection with the day census taken by the Corporation 
show with painful distinctness the nature of the crisis affecting the 
business quarters of the City. A similar process is operating more 
or less beyond the Civic bounds. It may be expected that the 
schemes to which we have just referred will, so far as they are 
brought into operation, serve to mitigate the pressure, and tend to 
keep the vehicular traffic within reasonable limits. But every 
highway opene.! in London, whether above ground or below, has a 
tendency to create traffic, as well as to relieve it. 


No. 153. 


Nobody will be surprised at the announcement we make that Lord 
Dufferin thas been appointed Ambassador to the French Republic. 
By personal qualities and eminent services to the State, he was at 
once marked out in public opinion as the diplomatist most capable 
of succeeding to the vacant post. He has always been one of 
Fortune's favourites; or, to put it differently, he has made the 
most of every opportunity placed in his way. At one period of his 
career he seemed to be destined for political promotion, and held 
with credit the onerous and responsible posts of Under Secretary, 
first for India, and then for War. But after enjoying a dignified 
leisure, either his Parliamentary ambition failed him, or he 
discovered a wider sphere of public duty outside Party obligations. 


No. 154. 


There is probably not an intelligent citizen of this vast Metropolis 
—the commercial capital and largest city of the world, with a 
population exceeding in number that of Ireland—who is not cog- 
nisant of the fact that London is insufficiently supplied with water. 
The question of Metropolitan water supply is one of the gravest 
moment to five millions of human beings, whose comfort and 
health are, to a great extent, dependent upon its speedy and satis- 
factory settlement, although the attention of Parliament and 
the public has been earnestly called to it, time without number, 
during the past twelve years. Committees, legislative and 
municipal, have exhaustively considered and diffusely reported 
upon it. Nevertheless, it is apparent!y as far from being solved as 
ever. 


No. 155. 


Whatever the political objects of the leaders of the late insurrec- 
tion in China there can be no doubt that they owe all their influence 
to the strength and bitterness of the anti-foreign feeling which 
animates,the masses of the Chinese people. To deal with this 
fanatical spirit will prove far more difficult than to coerce an 
established and responsible Government. Nevertheless, prompt 
measures must be taken by the Powers to protect the interests of 
their subjects in China; and, although it is no part of their 
business to uphold the preseat dynasty, it is to be hoped that they 
will lose no opportunity of teaching the Chinese people the duty 
they owe the strangers within their gates. 








No. 156. 


The Committee appointed by the French Chamber to consider 
the question of the taxation of foreigners resident in France has 
drafted a Bill requiring all foreigners arriving in the country with 
the intention of carrying on any profession, either temporarily or 
permanently, to make within a week a declaration of such intention 
at the office of the Mayor. They will then receive a licence bewring 
a three-franc stamp. The measure further provides that employers 
of foreign workmen will be responsible for any infraction of the above 
law by their employés, and will be liable to a fine. 


No. 157. 

The popular error that the Duke of Wellington was surprised, on 
the eve a the Battle of Waterloo, at a ball given at Brussels, was 
first corrected, on authority, in the ‘History of Napoleon,’ which 
forms a portion of the Family Library. The Duke had received 
intelligence of Napoleon’s decisive operations, and it was intended 
to put off the ball; but, on reflection, it seemed highly important 
that the people of Brussels should be kept in ignorance as to the 
course of events, and the Duke not only desired that the ball should 
proceed, but the general officers received his commands to appear 
at it—each taking care to quit the apartment as quietly as possible 
at ten o'clock, and proceed to juin his respective division. 


No. 158. 


The Bishop of Peterborough lately expressed his regret ‘that 
self-education was not more largely carried on in the present 
day, and that more trouble was not taken to develop the mental 
powers and faculties. Newspapers it was necessary to read, as 
they related to current events, but a limit ought to be put on the 
time devoted to them. Magazines, too, in which six brand new 
theories of the universe were let loose annually, formed another 
class of literature in which we lost ourselves, for it was created 
merely for the day’s reading. He warned his hearers against the 
danger of the yellow-backed novel, or of frittering away their 
time by turning over a few leaves first of one book, then of another. 
If he used his spare time systematically and methodically to some 
definite purpose the hardest-worked man would be surprised at what 
good he would get out of his reading.’ 


No. 159. 

Carrier pigeons, trained in France, are now occupying the 
attention of the Government. For some time past, numbers of 
these birds have been sent by their owners from this country into 
Germany. As the services of the feathered messengers might be 
utilised advantageously by an enemy in time of war, it is pro- 
posed to exercise more surveillance over the trainers of the 
intelligent envoys. Investigations have been made by officials 
of the War Department and of the Ministry of the Interior 
relative to the foreign trainers of carrier pigeons, and it is 
believed that strict measures will be taken to prevent any of 
these birds from being despatched across the frontier by unautho- 
rised persons. 


No. 160. 

Bearing in mind the importance of the few years in which so much 
has to be acquired, so much accomplished by “‘« student, too great 
stress cannot be laid on the value of proper method in disposing 
both of time and energy. It is in the adjustment of suitable 
yxeriods to particular tasks and the utilisation of the brief and 
irregular intervals between, that the saving of time practically con- 
sists. It has been estimated that the mere difference between 
rising at six and nine o’clock in the morning for the space of fort 
years is nearly equivalent to the addition of fifteen years to a man’s 
lifetime. For many who have sufficient occupation in the daytime 
there is a great contrast between the intellectual value of the morn- 
ing, when the brain is fresh, and of the evening, when it is fatigued 
and rather inclined for recreation than fresh effort. 


No. 161. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the course of an address, said ‘he regarded the 
decrease of the rural population as a great national calamity. 
Organised labour and rural labour had many interests in common, 
as the question of the incidence of the rates, and the reform of the 
law of conspiracy. But the condition of the rural population needed 
to be greatly improved, and the means for that improvement, upon 
which their minds were now centred, were the establishment of 

rish councils, Those councils would give the agricultural 
abourers a direct and immediate interest in the management of 
their own local affairs; and in administering a law for the com- 
— acquisition of land for allotments, either by purchase or 
ease, parish councils would do much to keep the people from 
migrating to the towns. 
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NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparv III. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





8.—The otter, if taken while quite young, is very easily 
tamed. It becomes docile and affectionate, and can even 
be taught to fish for its master without attempting to secure 
any of the plunder for itself. In order to secure such good 
behaviour, however, the young otter must have been 
weaned away from a fish diet, and taught to subsist upon 
bread and milk. 


9.—If we could only get over the dread of snakes, and 
other reptiles which seem to us hideous and repulsive, we 
should find that most of them have really many good 
qualities, and a caieful study of these creatures—1 speak 
now of snakes more particularly—would show that they are 
not only very useful, but also exceedingly handsome. 


10.—[H.M.I.’s TEST.]—As a refuge both by day 
and night, and also as a place to rear their young, squirrels 
always construct a large and comfortable nest, generally 
in the fork of some lofty branch, and always carefully 
concealed from sight. ‘The materials are chiefly leaves, 
grass, and moss, woven together in a most beautiful manner, 
and forming a perfect protection against the rain. 


II.—lIn India, people often destroy large snakes when 
they rob the hen-roosts and pigeon-houses by putting 
coloured lanterns on the ground at night, red or green glass 
being considered the most attractive. The natives keep 
watch on a platform above the light, armed with a sharp, 
crescent-shaped knife, fixed on a long pole, and with this 
they chop off the creaturcs’ heads. 


12.—Queer things are sucked up by the waterspout, and 
sailors occasionally are startled by fish the size of mackerel 
coming flop on the decks in the middle of a heavy rain 
storm ; though, as a rule, the fish at the first sign of a 
disturbance plunge far below the surface of the waves out 
of harm’s way. On land the water sucks up weeds, seeds, 
and grass, and down these come along with the rain. 


13.—[4.M.I.’s TEST.]—When tea was over, the 
boy ran off on his errand. He went for the brooch first, 
and put it in his trousers pocket. Then he bought the 
Sugar and butter, and ran all the way home, as it was a 
bitterly cold March evening. When he reached the gate, 


he stopped to make sure he had not forgotten anything. It’ 


was now quite dark. 


14.—Oh, children’s eyes are quick to see 

Sweet Nature’s secrets fair, 

And children hearken earnestly 
The songs the sea-shells bear ; 

Still may ye keep through coming days 
Glad hearts that evermore 

Find treasures down the sunlit ways, 
And gems in Nature’s store. 





PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK. 


BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 
Iuspectress of Needlework, Leicester School Boars 


THERE now remain three specimens to be explained, 
and this series of articles will be completed. A 
reference should, however, be made to the patterns 

iven in the last sheet, viz., two combinations and a 

ress pinafore ; these are intended as useful work for 
Standards VI. and VII. Carein the making up of 
combinations is needed ; first, seam and fell each leg 
up; second, with an inch-wide crossway-piece put from 
neck right round body a false hem; this should be run 
on right side and hemmed on wrong. Third, put in 
now the gethering thread of each back, and finally 
complete garment by putting back in. When setting 
in gathers, lap right hem at back over left one snch, and 
set them double for this distance. Make wrong side 
neat by a cross-way, bind at least an inch wide, which 
should be securely joined to side seams with sewing, 
stitch; the neck and sleeves should be treated in the 
same manner, and a sliding narrow tape put in the 
neck. 

Neither of the patterns is cut for breast darts; the 
smaller will be found a good size for growing girls of 
sixteen years or upwards; the larger is quite suitable 
for a working woman, and it is to be hoped it will 
be tried and recommended for that purpose. 

The pinafore pattern is suitable for Standard VII., 
and can be made in Nainsook or zephyr lawn. The 
chief work will be found in the frill, which should be 
cut from selvage to selvage, hem wide and gathered, 
set into band given, and then the band run on to the 
body. In doing this garment make the body com- 
pletely, and finish the whole pinafore off by putting frill 
(already set into band) on last of all. When body is 
complete, stitch right hem over left of body, so that the 
frill band makes it both neat and secure. A full lace 
should finish neck and armholes. A slip tape is needed 
where the frill joins, and should be tied underneath, so 
that the tape may be hid. 

The Gusset Specimen.—All the folding and first 
slips in the specimen may be advantageously taught 
on paper, and should be at first larger than actually 
required in the calico work. The shape of the piece 
for gusset is at first a right-angled isosceles in form, 
but it is simpler to tell your pupils it is got by cutting 
a square through, from corner to corner. This square 
for practice should have four inch sides; one such 
piece will cut two gussets. 

Method of Work.—Provide each girl with a four-inch 
square of paper, yourself with a much larger piece; pin 
yours to blackboard, and demonstrate from there. Pet 

upils fold and cut the square in two, as shown above. 

ow, putting one for a time aside, hold each—the 
other in her hand at longest side—with point upwards, 
looking to pupil like a print of a hillock ; explain that 
point is inserted into shirt between two sides ; show 
this exactly, and that the two sharper corners will 
finally be cut off to allow the shape of the gusset. 

A word is necessary here as to the shape of the gusset. 
It is more customary to cut off the corners referred to 
above, and make this by cutting each side of gusset a 
right angle, and the folding given here will exactly form 
such a shape ; but some good needlewomen do not cut 
off these corners, leaving them half right-angle as at 
first. The great drawback to this is that when hemming 
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it up you get a long side hem on the slope. When 
right angles are formed, as in pattern given, two hems 
on each side—one along the line of selvage, the other 
directly across, take its place. 

Mode of Folding, Creasing,and Fixing ihe Triangular 
Half-square,—Leteach girl perform this simultaneously. 
Hold your piece with point upwards, fold the two sharp 
corners together ; this will give you a crease from top 
point to middle of base line; open it again, now fold a 
narrow turn from top point to sharp point each side ; do 
not open this up ; then fold same width, turn along base 
line, do not open this up. Your paper now is turned 
down on a// its sides, and has a crease in centre. 
Place it on desk with folds uppermost and top point 
nearest you ; fold this point down till it touches the 
narrow base, fold in the central crease. Do not bring 
the point to the edge, but to the raw edge of narrow 
turn. Open this up again, turn it over, look at your 
gusset-piece, and you will see upon the larger triangle 
a smaller one; this is the part to be sewn znfo garment 
on its right side. Here look to diagram No, 2; the side 
view of this is given. 

Now having seen exactly what you are doing, two 
more folds must be made. Take piece in your hand, 
fold down top corner again with both hands, turn up 
each stde corner until it touches sharp corner of small 
triangle. If rightly done, the right side of your piece 
will show a six-sided figure, sides of which form a right 
angle,and whose long sides areequal. Now fake scissors 
for the first time since dividing your squares, cut off the 
two sharp corners, not at last fold, but leaving a narrow 
turn just as wide as that all round elsewhere. Open 
up your top corners, and you should now have a per- 
fectly folded gusset, with every mark necessary for the 
fixing, having done all the folding and creasing. 

How to Prepare Garment, Piece, and Fix in the Above 
Gusset.—Take two pieces of calico, as for ordinary, sew 
and fell seam, but when turning this down let pupils 
makea larger fold on single fold side, as this in gusset-flap 
has to be fixed fora hem. Ina garment both might 
be the same as in selvage-work, and if not the curve 
given supplies it, but in specimen it must be allowed 
tor. Let your pupils sew and fell about three inches, 
then thread through the cotton and fell the piece up; 
fasten off neatly. Now this fe// at point where you 
ceased to seam must be cut to enable a fixed hem to be 
made, but this must not be continued under the 
gusset; by reference to diagram it will be seen that all 
turnings are cut off neatly, not too close, but close 
enough to enable them to be flat under the fold caused 
by the gusset. 

To Fix and Work the Gusset.—Take top corner of 
gusset, place neatly in between two pieces of garment. 
Tack the two sides of the smaller triangle, and then, 
beginning on the side nearest your right hand, seam 
neatly the two sides fixed; now bring your needle 
through, wrthout fastening off, to wrong side, ready to 
hem it round; thread another needle, and fix round 
the folded portion of gusset (you have previously been 
shown how to secure a correctly-folded six-sided figure); 
then with your needle and thread from seaming, hem 
neatly first the two sides, forming a small right angle 
next the long side, next the two sides of opposite right 
angle; dring vour needle through again to right side, 
and back-stitch the gusset-fold; fasten off. You 
should now have completed the gusset, and it should 
appear as in the diagrain given of the side and wrong 
side views. 





The new specimen of the Sixth Standard needs but 
very little explanation. 

Lhe Run and Fell Seam.—This is intended to take 
the place of long seams, where strength is not so 
necessary as to demand a sew and fell ; but teachers 
will do well to take a good time to explain nicely 
when a run is advisable. There are times, and some 
garments really require it, and at others it would be 
equally wrong to put it. 

To fix a run-fell it will be well to turn down one 
side and tack this turn; next place the raw edge of 
second piece just to tack thread, so that fringe overlap 
fringe ; this plan prevents both a gap and a thick 
overlap. Now tack this second piece immediately 
along the line where you wish your pupils to work. 
And here let me digress, to explain that although in 
the actual tuck-run specimen the right side is recom- 
mended for the stitch, this run-fell will not admit of it, 
for certain reasons that must be obvious to my readers; 
the pupils should be taught to work along the tacking 
line just below zt, and be told to take up a little larger 
than they leave down. Fasten on with two or three 
back stitches, and off the same. When the run is done, 
draw out the guide thread, but leave in the first-fold 
tacking, and after flattening out the fell nicely, tack 
down for hem ; in large tucks run regularly, but not 
too finely. This specimen possesses the advantage 
over the seam-fell, of showing, when finished, only one 
row of stitches on the right or wrong side. 

It must also be remembered that where a fifty cotton 
is used for seam-fell, a forty is needed for the run-fell. 

Teachers who are particular to have the fell in 
middle of small specimen should cut one piece about 
twelve threads broader, and use this for the first fold. 

My readers will not find this specimen, nor the 
whip frill, aided by a diagram or sketch ; it has not 
been thought necessary in either case; and all others 
where mistake could possibly occur, or where sketch 
could in any way aid the learner, they have not been 
spared. 

The Whip Frill must next receive our attention, and 
though the last operation now given in specimens, and 
forming as it does the solitary difference between the 
specimens of VI. and VIL., it is by no means a difficult 
one, nor is it fair to look upon it as so wholly unne- 
cessary in our long list of plain stitches. We, as 
educators, should perhaps look upon some of these 
things that, from a utilitarian point of view, appear 
superfluous, and find our own side (the pedagogic /. 
As a means of training in delicacy and care, and from 
a purely esthetic standpoint, one could perhaps recom- 
mend no other better means of educating a girl’s 
fingers and brain. An hour spent even in a partially 
correct whip frill exercise is certainly well spent, and 
leaves the worker in a far more advanced stage than 
she would ever be without the attempt. A suggestion 
is here made from actual experience. A/ways let your 
pupils, when practising the stitch, make for themselves 
little tuckers as neck-bands; one yard or less of frill 
to 14 inches of band will enable you to do this, and it 
is further facilitated by using a good broad, strong 
twill tape instead of the usual made band. It answers 
exactly the same purpose, is half the trouble, and gives 
infinitely more pleasure than the small useless speci- 
mens into which a girl puts so much really beautiful 
work for nothing. Were the making of a band a part 
or a central part of the work, the writer would greatly 
deprecate the above mode, as nothing excuses neglect 
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to fulfil the whole conditions required ; but any prac- 
tical teacher can see that the tape answers exactly the 
same purpose, and enables us also to be practical. 

How to Cut the Fritll—Always from selvage to 
selvage, not down along line of selvage. Hundreds of 
people make this foolish mistake. It is impossible to 
either goffer or crimp a selvage-cut frill. It should 
be the reverse way to the band upon which it is set. 
This may enable your pupil to remember how to 
cut it. 

Depth of Frill——Not entirely a matter of taste. If 
to fall as in a child’s collar—ze., about two inches 
when finished ; if to stand up, not more than one 
inch when finished. Teach the one inch, which is 
English, and the other usually French style. 

he hem at sides and bottom should be fixed by 
rolling, just as the actual whip is fixed. This is not 
generally done, but it is the correct way for all very 
narrow hems.. It should be quite lightly hemmed 
with very fine cotton. 

How to Roll the Whip Frill—Having hemmed both 
sides and bottom, and started a small hem at top right- 
hand corner (Nainsook or mull muslin, or Irish lawn), 
cut the top very neatly, to thread if possible, then with 
left hand rotary motion up and down induce a coil 
between first finger and thumb ; keep this tight at this 
point, but loose nearer other fingers. 4 /ight spill is 
rolled in an exactly opposite direction, and nearly every 
child knows how this is done ; it may serve, there- 
fore, to help in ae Keep your work firm 
with right hand. Several attempts must be made 


before your x will get one good enough to put on 


to the tape. hen a little piece is done—say, two 
inches—fasten on a cotton about fifty to the hem, and 
over-sew in the direction of your roll, just as you seam, 
but stick the needle in a slanting direction from right 
to left behind the roll, and bring the point out under 
the roll, not through it. All this work, both roll and 
fixing, is to be done on wrong side of frill. When end 
is reached, unthread and make a knot, as in gathering. 
Very gradually pull or move up material to required 
fulness with right land, holding cotton end with left. 

Note this is to be done only when the frill is set 
into band with frill towards worker—the plan now 
usually adopted, and therefore described ; but I cannot 
refrain from urging the other and more correct method, 
where time permits, namely, the sewing on of a frill 
with band to worker and frill from her. Indeed, this 
plan gives the setting on against line of the work, and 
enables the laundress much better to gauge her work. 
The only difference up to the point yet described is to 
begin wth a knot, and draw it up the reverse way. 

Now, to refer to the setting-on in the ordinary way 
with fine pins. Pin your frill to your band, regulating 
the fulness exactly as in gathering. You will have a 
series of little hillocks rising above your plain line of 
band; fold with an ordinary seam-stitch; pick each 
one up, nearer the whip thread than not, but not 
just through it; take a deeper stitch, than in an 
ordinary seam. Continue to the end, and fasten this 
and also the whip thread off by a few stitches back- 
ward on the line of work, Open up your frill, and 
with finger and thumb pinch it up in little folds, or 
crimp it with a d/unt knife, to show the whipping 
well up. 

When the other and better method is employed, the 
band is held to worker, and frill from worker, and the 
needle is inserted under frill, just where whip sittch 


VOL. XIII. 





occurs. Let any needlewoman prove for herself the 
immense advantage of this cross-work over that more 
fully described, before she puts it by as waste of labour. 


—1) ———_ 


RECENT INSPECTION OF A SOMERSET SCHOOL. 


Tuis is a small mixed village school in an agricul- 
tural district. The average for the past year was 
51, including infants. The staff consists of a trained 
master, and his wife (Art. 68), who takes the infants 
and sewing. There is no monitor or pupil teacher. 
The school was awarded the highest possible grant 
of 20s. 6d. per head, and the 1s. for needlework 
for the girls, for the third year in succession, and 
it also obtained ‘Excellent’ for drawing this year. 
Her Majesty’s Inspector arrived alone at 9.30 a.m., his 
assistant coming later in the morning. Musical drill 
was first taken throughout the school, the exercises 
for the elder scholars being taken from Macartney’s 
Musical Drill (Part I.), and for the infants from 
Winifred Wilson’s Musical Drill. The examination 
was individual throughout, the percentage of passes 
being 97. 

Standards I. and II. did their work on slates ; 
Standard III. and upwards on paper. 

The Inspector started with arithmetic throughout 
the school, giving cards to those working on paper, 
and calling out the same to Standards I. and II. 

When all were at work, he went into the class- 
room and took the infants in reading—the upper class 
reading from books, and the lower from cards. 

They were then questioned in mental arithmetic 
and their object lessons—of which thirty had been 
prepared. The mistress was then told to call out an 
addition and a subtraction sum to the upper class, 
and put a copy on the board for the younger ones. 

In examining the sums on slates, remarks were 
passed on the figures ; and in Standard L., three sums 
right were marked ‘E.’, and two sums right and good 
figures ‘G.’ In Standard II. four sums right were 
marked ‘ E.’, three right ‘ G.’, two right ‘ F.’ 

The master called out all the dictation throughout 
the school. The papers and slates were marked ‘ E.’, 
‘G.’, or ‘ F.’ or ‘ é: 

The class subjects, English and geography, were all 
taken orally ; no written work. 

In arithmetic great stress was laid upon the problem, 
and no pass was marked ‘as a good pass unless the 
problem was right. 

The master noticed that on the Examination 
Schedule the Inspector marked an excellent pass with 
a dot, ‘e’; a good pass,‘ /’; a bare pass,‘ \’ ; then 
at the close the X was completed. 

Two boys in Standard IV. were presented in Standard 
III. arithmetic, but no questions relating to them were 
asked by the Inspector ; in fact, he did not know at the 
time who were so presented, as the different standards 
were required to stand to receive their arithmetic card, 
and they stood with Standard III. boys. 

The girls did no sewing before the Inspector, but he 
enti, | examined the garments and specimens 
shown to him. The girls in the upper standards each 
had a small book, made of two sheets of brown paper, 
in which the different specimens were pinned. Two 
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of these books were taken away by the ngaeine. The 
Inspector looked at the Kindergarten done by the 
infants during the year, but did not require them to 
do any before him. The elder infants did embroide 
cards and basket work, and the younger ones stic 
laying. 

No ‘tots’ were given in this school, but they were 
in a neighbouring school ; also no questions on the 
Metric System. Standards I. and II. had a few sums 
in mental arith:netic, but no other Standard. 


STANDARD I. 
Arithmetic.— 

609 601 Take 150 from 400. 

8 520 400 

57° —_— 150 

46 81 — 

920 — 250 

2,153 


Writing.—To copy three lines from their Reader. 

Reading.—A short paragraph from a Standard I. 
Reader. 

Grammar.—Taken with Standard II. Had nouns 
to pick out from the poetry said. Standard II. told 
the kind of nouns. 

Geography.—Taken with Standard II. 

Singing by Note—Tonic Sol-Fa taken with the 
infants. Simple intervals on the modulator in the 
key of C. do, mi, sol, la, t, d', d, sol, d', m, r, do. 


STANDARD II. 




















Arithmetic.— 
80,080 50,600 
9,265 9,460 
8 
739 41,140 
48,600 
5,000 
143,692 
7)70,706 68,309 
10,100 + 6 490 
6147810 
273236 





33471410 





Writing (Dictation).—‘ When the leopard is hunted 
he hides himself as long as he can in the forest ; but 
the dogs run among the long grass, and soon find him 
out. When driven from his refuge, instead of running 
away, he tries to escape by climbing up a tree.’ (Ex- 
tract from Standard II. Reader.) 

Reading. —From the same Reader. The Inspector 
required the children to read in a talking tone of voice. 

Grammar.—Taken with Standard I. to pick out 
the nouns and verbs. They also told the kind, number, 
and gender of nouns. 

Geography.—With Standard I. from plan of the 
school and the definitions from map of county. In 
examining from the plan, the Inspector asked where 





certain children were sitting, and pointed to spots on 
the plan, and sent children to stand there. 

Singing by Note—Taken with Standards III. and 
upwards, according to Division III. 


STANDARD III. 


Arithmetic.—(1) Divide eight hundred and one 
thousand three hundred and ten by 806. 

(2) Take £6,459 os. 8}d. from ten thousand pounds: 

(3) Add £87 16s. 44d + one thousand and twenty- 
five pounds thirteen shillings and tenpence farthing + 
£685 7s. 44d. + nineteen shillings and sixpence half- 
penny + two guineas + £18 os. 34d. 

(4) If I can buy 40 bootlaces for a shilling, how many 
can J buy with a crown, half-a-crown, and a sixpence ? 


Other problems.—({a) A hen was set with 15 eggs. 
She broke 3 eggs, and each of the others produced 
a chicken. How much would they fetch if they were 
sold at 4s. 6d. a couple ? 


() On Monday a milkman receives 13s. 6$d. for 
milk ; on Tuesday, a guinea; on Wednesday, half-a- 
uinea ; and on each of the other 4 days, 11s. 10}d. 
at does he take in the week ? 
(c) A hundred and twenty-five soldiers fired half 
a million shots. How many would that be for each 
soldier ? 


Answers—{1) 985 + 6; (2) £3,540 19. 34d. ; 
(3) £1,820 9s. 54d; (4) 320. 

(a) £1 78; (2) £4 12s. 54d; (c) 4,000 shots. 

Dictation.— Weary, hungry, and full of grief, the 
poor boy burst into tears ; but soon he wiped his eyes 
and began to think what he should do. e could not 
see a star; he heard a low wind moaning through the 
forest ; and then he felt flakes of snow falling upon 
him. He felt it would be useless to try to get out of 
the wood that night.’—(Extract from Standard III. 
Reader.) 

Reading.—From the same Reader. The Inspector 
was very particular about expressive reading, and he 
asked several questions on the passage read. 

Grammar.—From the Poetry. All the parts of 
speech told, with kinds of nouns and pronouns. 

Geography.—Engiand and Wales, with county. 
The Inspector examined entirely from the blank maps 
made by the master. He asked several questions on 
the different manufacturing districts, and rivers, and 
the towns on their banks. 

Singing by Note taken with the other Standards. 


STANDARD IV. 


Arithmetic—1. How many half-crowns can be taken 
out of £231 I5Ss.? 

2. If a hayrick was sold for £39 15s. 10}d., what 
would 49 such ricks cost ? 

3. How many miles are there in five hundred and 
six thousand eight hundred and sixty inches ? 

4. A boy is five minutes late at school every morn- 
ing and every afternoon. How much time would he 
lose in a year, reckoning 5 days a week and 46 wecks 
in the year ? 

Other Problems.—(a) What will be the cost of 5 
loads of coals, each containing 14 tons, at Is. 14d. per 
cwt. ? 
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(6) If I buy 2 oranges for three halfpence, and sell 
them at a penny each, what shall I gain if I sell a box 
containing nine dozen ? 

(c) How long would it take to count a million and 
a half of sovereigns, if I count 100 every minute? 


ANswERS.—(1) 1,854 half-crowns; (2) £1,949 
17s. 10}d. ; (3) 8 miles; (4) 1 day 14 hrs. 20 minutes. 

(a) £8 8s. 9d.; (8) 2s. 3d. gain; (c) 14 wks. 6 days 
4 hrs. 

Reading.—Taken from an unseen Reader brought 
by the Inspector. The book was passed round the class 
in turn, and the children were expected to read with 
intelligence. The Inspector very much down on 
monotonous reading. 

Dictation.—The following previously unseen piece, 
taken from a specimen Standard IV. Reader of the 
master’s, which is not in use in the school :— 

‘The children, who had scampered away, when — 
saw their father and mother in friendly talk wi 
the giant, ventured slowly and cautiously to 
return. The giant was now stretched upon the grass, 
and in a few minutes the little ones were crawling and 
climbing all over his huge body, and making quite a 
playmate of him. The giant seemed pleased with the 
children’s caresses, for he let them do as they liked.’ 

Gran:mar.—Taken orally with Standard V. The 
following sentence was written on the blackboard, 
and the children had to parse a word in turn. 
Standard V. to analyse it :— 

‘ The boat here stopped at a small landing-place.’ 

Geography.—Stancards IV., V., VI., VII. all did 
Europe, and were examined from a large blank map of 
Europe made by the master. The Inspector asked a 
large number of questions on different countries, their 
physical features and industries, and children were 
required to point out places named by the Inspector on 
the blank map. 


STANDARD V. 

Arithmetic.—(1) Find by Practice the cost of 14 tons 
5 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. at £4 6s. 8d. per ton. 

(2) What would be the cost of making 6 shirts at 
Is. 114d. each, knitting 20 pairs of stockings at 74d. per 
pair, sewing 5 days 9 hours at 3}d. per hour (12 hoursa 
day), and making 75 aprons at 53d. each ? 

3. Two carriages start in the same direction at the 
rates of 84 miles and 7} miles an hour. How far will 
they be apart in 17 hours ? 

4. Add 4 + $+ , and take 4 from the amount. 


ANSWERS.—(I) £61 17s. 84d. ; (2) 11s. 9d. + 125. 6d. 


+ 18s. 83d. + £1 15s. 11fd. = £3 18s. 10hd. ; (3) |- 


21} miles ; (4) 38. 

Reading.—From the same unseen Reader as Standard 
IV. More expression and intelligence required than in 
Standard IV. Very particular about ‘h’s’ and stops. 


Writing.—A short story was told to the children 
twice ; they had then to reproduce it in their own 
language. The papers were marked G., or F.G., or F. 
lhis being a small school, all the papers were marked 
before the assistant left, so that the master saw all the 
marking. 

Grammar.—Taken with Standard IV. Questions 
were asked on the formation of nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives from each other. 





Geography.—Taken with Standard IV. No maps 
were drawn from memory, although three had been 
repared, viz., France, Spain and hong and Italy. 
he Inspector looked at some maps which they had 
drawn in their exercise-books. 


STanDARDs VI. anp VII. 


Arithmetic.—Standard VI. 
_— of 9 

(1) Simplify te 

(2) Find the interest on £250 for 2 years 73 days at 
24 per cent. 

(3) If ss of a cask be worth £1}, what will ¢ of it 
be worth? Give the answer in ¥¢ s. d. 

(4) What decimal of £5 must be added to ‘025 of 
£10 to make 15s. ? 

ANSWERS. — (I) 5; (2) £13 158. interest ; 
(3) £8 5s. 114d. 5 (4) “1. 


STANDARD VII. 


(1) 20 volunteers shooting at a target made a total 
of 400 points ; 8 of them had an average of 24 points ; 
4 others made respectively 30, 24, 16, and 10. What 
was the average of the remainder ? 

(2) By selling ale at 2d. per half-pint a person gains 
33% per cent. What did it cost him per barrel 
(36 gals.) ? 

(3) Eggs which cost 74d. per dozen were sold at 
16 for a shilling. What was the gain or loss per 
cent. ? 

(4) What sum must I invest in the Three per Cents. 
at 99# to obtain an income of £45—brokerage } per 
cent. ? 

ANSWERS.—(I) 16 each; (2) £3 12s.; (3) 20 per 
cent. gain ; (4) £1,492 Ios. 

Reading.— From the same Reader as Standards 
IV. and V., but much greater fluency and expression 
expected. 

Writing.—To write an account of the following :— 
Butter-making, cheese, rivers, hunting. 

Grammar.—Compound sentences’ picked out from 
the poetry, and required to be analysed and parsed, 
also prefixes of words in the Poetry. 

Sincine By Note.—7Zonzic Sol-fa.—Standards II. to 
VII. together took Division ITI. 

Modulator test.—All kinds of easy intervals in the 
key of C and G. 


Note test written on Blackboard.—Key D. 
@dnflsfesddmdrdtdltd 


Time test written on Blackboarad.— 
Pils il[u ot: _— 1:1: n| 


1 :—:-| 

No ear tests. 

Poetry.—Standard I.: ‘The Pet Rabbit ;’ Standard 
Il.: ‘The Little Mother.’— Cassell’s Poetry for 
Standards. 

Standard IIl.: ‘Lucy Gray’ and ‘ Inchcape Rock.’ 

Standard IV. : ‘The May Queen.’ 

Standard V.: ‘The May ee ’ and ‘ Snew Song.’ 

Standards V. and VIL. : ‘ Hubert and Arthur.’ 
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NOTES ON ADVANCED AND HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Oxford University Extension 
Lecturer ; Author of ‘ Physical and Astronomical Geography’ 
and ‘ Elementary Physiography.’ 





THE requirements of students would doubtless be better met by 
giving good accounts of important points insufficiently described in 
text-books in place of a systematic treatment of the subject. This 
has to some extent been done in the following notes, and will be 
adopted in future. 

In order to obtain a pass in Honours Physiography ‘the candi- 
date must possess a sound knowledge of all the subjects contained 
in the syllabus; but he will be expected, in addition, to show a 
thorough acquaintance with one of the main groups, including the 
advances which have recently been made in it.’ This, to use a 
vulgarism, is rather a large order. Physiography includes all the 
physical sciences, and, according to the quotation, the aspirant to 
the Honours Certificate must be in touch with them all. But if the 
— set in the Honours stage are examined, it will be found 

t they can be divided into three groups, viz., questions on 
Geology, Meteorology, and Astronomy. Candidates should know 
something about the important developments in each of these 
sciences. The difficulty generally experienced, however, lies in the 
procuring of this information. It is often impossible for students to 
see the publications which contain the details required, or to dis- 
criminate between important and unimportant communications. 
The Honours notes in this series are intended to supply the want. 
oe discoveries in Geology, Meteorology, and Astronomy 
will be here recorded, and articles or papers by the examiners in 
Physiography will be especially noted. 

n the October notes I omitted to recommend to advanced 
students ‘Lessons in Astronomy,’ by C. A. Young. This can be 
used instead of Lockyer’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Astronomy.’ 
The book for Honours Physiography is ‘General Astronomy,’ 
by C. A. Young. The descriptive astronomy in this book should 
be well understood, but the mathematical portion not included 
under the heads in the syllabus of Advanced Physiography can be 
omitted. . 

A pamphlet, having the title -‘ Demonstrations and Practical 
Work in Astronomical Physics,’ price 6d. post free, can be obtained 
from the Science and Art Department. It contains ar excellent 
account of the work carried on under Professor Norman Lockyer's 
direction at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, and 
should be of great assistance both to Advanced and Honours 
students. 

The topics to be dealt with in this month’s notes are those 
contained in the second section of the Advanced Physiography 
syllabus, viz. :— 

Dimensions of the Solar System.— Measurement of the surface, size, 
and true shape of the earth ; general idea of the work of geodetical 
surveys, and the instruments employed ; measurement of the dis- 
tances of the moon and sun ; sizes of planets and satellites ; diameters 
of orbits of satellites. 

The matter to be read in connection with the advanced notes is 
as follows :—Lockyer, Lessons XLI., XLV., and XLVI., or Young’s 
‘Lessons in Astronomy,’ Sects. 80, 81, 105, 110-112, 431-438. For 
revision, read Chapters XI. and XII. in ‘Elementary Physio- 


graphy. alae ' 
he facts which indicate that the earth is not flat are as follows :— 

(1) The manner in which objects approaching from a distance 
a r to rise above the horizon, while receding objects seem to 
sink below it. 

(2) In travelling north from the equator, the elevation of the 
celestial pole is proportionally increased. 

(3) If three poles of the same height above a horizontal surface 
are placed in a row, the end of the middle pole projects above the 
line joining the ends of the two outer ones. 


ae 
he facts which indicate that the earth is more or Jess globular 
are :— 


f The circular appearance of the visible horizon. 
2) The shadow of the earth, as seen upon the moon during a 
lunar eclipse, always has a circular outline. 

(3) The intensity of gravity is very nearly the same all over the 
earth. 

The size of the earth.—If, in any circle, the length of the arc 
which subtends a certain angle at the centre is known, then the 
length of the whole circumference can be found. Thus, if a length 
of 5 inches subtend an angle of 10 degrees, then the length of the 
circumference is given by the proportion. 


(Bedford Level, 





10 degrees ; 360 degrees ;: § inches ; « inches. 
Therefore x = io X == 160 inches. 


In the same way, when the length of an arc on the earth’s surface 
equivalent to a known number of degrees has been found, then the 
circumference can be calculated, and from this the diameter is 
deduced by dividing by 34. The theory requires, therefore, that 
we should know (1) the length of an arc of a great circle with 
considerable accuracy, and (2) the angular distance between the 
extremities of the arc. 

The first of these requirements involves geodetic work, that is, 
the work of surveying: A level spot, such as Salisbury Plain, is 
chosen, and the length of a line measured along it with extreme 
accuracy. This is termed ‘the Base-Line.’ e surveyor then 
goes to one extremity of the line and directs the telescope of a 
theodolite—an instrument for measuring angles—to some distant 
object, such as a church spire. The instrument is next carried to 
the other extremity, and again directed to the same object. Each 
of these two directions makes'a certain angle with the direction of 
the base-line. Knowing the two angles from observation, and the 
length of the base by measurement, the distance of the church spire 
from either extremity can be calculated. The calculated distance 
can then be used as a second base-line, and the distance of anothcr 
object found by taking sights at it from the two extremities, and so 
on for any number of times. When the size of a large tract of 
country has been thus determined, the work of the surveyor is 
finished. 

The next part of the task is purely astronomical. Two points 
situated in the measured tract, and on the same meridian, are 
selected, as far apart as possible. The problem is to determine the pre- 
cise difference of latitude between these two points, There are vario. 
methods of doing this, and the one usually adopted is to determine 
the angular distance of a star from the zenith of each place. The 
difference between the two zenith distances is the difference of 
latitude. Suppose this difference is § degrees, and the distance 
between the two stations is 34§ miles, then we have the proportion— 

§ degrees ; 360 degrees ;: 345 miles ; x miles. 
Whence x = 24,800 miles. 

The circumference of the earth is thus found to be 24,800 miles, 
and, by dividing by 3°14159, the diameter comes out about 7,900 
miles, which is nearly the true value. 

The determination of the length of an are of meridian involves 
operations, therefore, which can be summed up as foliows :— 

(1) The length of a base-line must be accurately measured, and 
from it the size of as large a tract as possible, in a north and sout!) 
direction, determined by triangulation. This is geodetic work. 

(2) The distance between two points in the same north and sout! 
line, that is, on the same meridian, must be estimated from the 
geodetic observations. : 

(3) The difference of latitude between the selected points must 
be foufid. This is the astronomical work. The length of a degree 
of latitude is equal to the distance between the observing stations, 
divided by the difference of latitude, and by multiplying this by 360, 
the length of the earth’s circumference is obtaine 

The earth has the shape of an oblate spheroid.—This is proved by 
the fact that the measured —_— of degrees of latitude increase in 
passing from the equator to the poles. At the equator a distance 
of 68°69 miles must be travelled in a north and south direction in 
order to pass over a degree of latitude ; at the poles the requisite 
distance is 69°39. The difference is nearly three-quarters of a mile. 
That the conclusion drawn from this difference is a correct one will 
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be understood from Fig. 1. Let AC and BC represent the direc- 
tion of two plumb-lines on a meridian near the equator, and let the 
angle ACB, which is the difference of latitude between A and B, be 
one degree. Similarly let DE represent the distance which it is 
necessary to travel near the poles, in order to produce an angle of 
one degree between two directions DF, EF, that is, in order to pass 
over one degree of latitude. Observation shows that the distance 
AB is leas than DE. The curvature of the earth’s surface at AB is 
therefore more rapid than at DE, or, in other words, the earth is 
flatter near the poles than near the equator. The difference of 
length between the polar and equatorial diameters is about 26 miles. 
This is about of the equatorial diameter, and the fraction is 
termed the earth's od/ateness or ellipticity. 

/nstruments emploved in Geodetical Work.—It is necessary that the 
length of the base-line should be measured with extreme accuracy. 
General Roy used deal rods for the first base measured in England, 
in 1784. Glass rods were subsequently adopted in consequence of 
the changes in length which the deal rods underwent from the effects 
of moisture ; and General Mudge, General Roy’s successor, substi- 
tuted a steel chain, 100 feet in length, for the glass rods. In each 
of these cases corrections for the variation in length of the rods or 
chain at different temperatures had to be applied. Major-General 
Colby invented a contrivance, in 1827, by which compound bars 
were constructed which remained constant in length in spite of 
temperature changes. The principle of the contrivance will be 











lig. 2. 


understood from Fig. 2. Let aa, 44, be two bars of brass and iron, 
joined together by a steel cylinder s/, but free to expand at the ends. 
At the extremities are flat steel tongues, moving freely on pivots 
rivetted into the brass and iron bars. On the upper surface of each 
tongue is inserted a silver pin, with a small dot upon it, indicated 
by cc. The problem is to maintain a constant distance between 
these two points. Suppose an increase of temperature caused aa to 
lengthen to a'a'. Then, if this bar alone increased, the distance 
between the two compensation points would be diminished. But 
the iron bar also increases in length, though not so much as the 
brass one, and it is so arranged that its effect is to increase the dis- 
tance between cc by the same amount that this distance is diminished 
by the expansion of the brass bar. The effect of a diminution of 
temperature is compensated in the same way. The triangle aca' is 
shown on a large scale in Fig. 3. 


b : 


Fig. 3. 


It will be seen that the position of the point ¢ is determined by 
the proportion— 


> ite = G@ 


that is, 
expansion ; expansion ;; distance of the ; distance of the 
of brass of iron int ¢ from the point c from the 
rass iron 


Brass and iron have different capacities for heat, and their 
surfaces present different powers of radiation and absorption, so the 
same amount of heat selene different variations of temperature in 
them. As it is essential that — compensating bars should be 
at the same temperature, the surfaces of the bars were varnished 
until experiment showed that each of the two increased or decreased 
in temperature by the same amount when similarly exposed. 

A further improvement in the measurement of a Sesotine was ° 
devised by Colby, viz., the compensating microscope. Two short 
microscopes were connected together on the same principle as the 
measuring bars, so that their ends were always at the same distance 
apart. In measuring the base-line the bars were not placed in 
contact, but one of the microscopes was sighted upon one of the 
dots at the extremity of a bar, whilst the dot at the extremity of the 
next bar was brought into the centre of the field of the other micro- 
scope. After a compound bar has had its junction with the 
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following one optically observed, it is removed to the other end of 
the row and the operation repeated, six bars only being used in the 
measurement of the English eep-Siuen. 

Theodolites were used for the measurement of the angles in the 
triangulation of England. It is not n for the student to 
know all the parts of a theodolite so long as he has some idea of its 
use. For a figure of the instrument, and a description of its parts 
and their adjustment, see ‘ Astronomical Physics,’ R.C.S., pp. 28-31. 

The zensth sector is the instrument mostly used in the determina- 
tion of the latitudes of the stations in a meridional arc. By means 
of it the positions of stars near the zenith, where the effect of 
atmospheric refraction is least, can be very accurately determined. 
A zenith sector in its simplest form consists of a radiating metal 
arm, having a graduated arc and a telescope attached to the lower 
end. The arm is suspended from the upper end, and from the 
centre of motion a plumb-line hangs so as to be very near the 

duated arc. The direction of the plumb-line determines the 
position of the zenith. If the telescope is directed to a star in the 
zenith its axis will coincide with the direction of the plumb-line. 
The zenith distance of any star is found by directing the telescope 
to the star when it is on the meridian, and observing the angle on 
the graduated arc directly behind the plumb-line. This is the 
angle between the direction of the plumb-line and that of the 
telescope. A new kind of zenith sector was devised by Sir George 
Airy for the English Ordnance Survey. It differed from the old 
form of instrument in the following respects—(1) Spirit-levels were 
substituted for the plumb-line ; (2) as many parts as possible were 
cast into one piece, the telescope and the microscope for reading the 
graduated arc being part of the same solid frame. 

(N.B.—All London students of Physiography should pay a visit 
to the western galleries of the South Kensington Museum, and see 
for themselves the measuring bars, theodolites, and zenith sector 
used in the English Ordnance Survey.) 


Pendulum observations determine the shape of the earth, as well as 
observations of the lengths of meridional arcs in different latitudes. 
Owing to the earth's oblateness, a pendulum, 39 inches long, that 
beats seconds at the equator, would have to be lengthened one-fifth 
of an inch to beat seconds at the poles. Observations of the rate of 
vibration in different latitudes furnish data from which the amount 
of flattening can be calculated, but give no information respecting 
the earth's size. 

Measurement of the Distance of the Moon.—When the moon is 
simultaneously observed from the extremities of a line a few miles 
in length, its position appears to be the same. But if the two 
observing stations are separated by a considerable distance, our 
satellite appears to occupy different positions in the sky. To 
ensure accuracy, the two stations should be as far apart as possible. 
Suppose Greenwich and the Cape of Good Hope are selected, then 
the data necessary for the determination of the moon’s distance are 
as follows :— 

At Greenwich the angular distance of the moon from the north 
pole of the heavens is measured, and at the Cape its angular 
distance from the south celestial pole. These observations deter- 
mine the angles between the directions in which the moon is seen 
and the line joining the two stations. If the moon were infinitely 
distant from the earth we should have north polar distance plus 
south polar distance equals 180°. The sum of the observed polar 
distances is greater than 18c° by the angle which the line joining 
the two stations subtends at the moon. For the stations selected 
the angle is about 14°. The distance of Greenwich and the Cape 
respectively from the centre of the earth being known, the length o! 
the line connecting them can be calculated. When this has been 
done, the distance of the moon from Greenwich, the Cape, and the 
centre of the earth can be found by trigonometry. 

Measurement of the Sun's Distance.—The following methods are 
used to determine the distance of the sun from the earth :— 

(1) The velocity of light method.—It has been found by observa- 
tions of Jupiter’s satellites that light takes 499 seconds to travel from 
the sun to the earth. The velocity of light has been experimentally 
determined to be 186,400 miles per second. Hence in 499 seconds 
the distance traversed by light is rather more than 92,000,000 miles. 
This is therefore the sun’s distance. 

(2) The aberration of light method.—If V be taken to represent 
the velocity of light, ¢ the constant of aberration, # the earth's mean 
rate of motion in its orbit, and ¢ the eccentricity of the orbit, the 
time (T) taker by light to trave! from the sun to the earth is given 
by the equation :— 


Tatvi-@ 
nn 


Multiplying this by V we get the sun’s distance (D) thus :-— 


pa=tVvi-—# 
nn 
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There is another way of looking at this method. Knowing V 
from laboratory experiments, and @ by observations of stars, the 
orbital velocity of the earth can be calculated. The mean velocity 
is about 184 miles per second. The number of miles traversed in 
a sidereal year (35,558,149 seconds), that is, the circumference of 
the earth’s orbit, is therefore 35,558,149 X 184 == 583,825,756 
miles. From this the radius of the orbit is found to be about 
92,000,000 miles. f 

(3) By observation of Mars.—The first operation is to determine 
the distance of Mars from the earth. This is done by finding the 
apparent relative positions of the planet amongst the stars when 
viewed from the same observatory atan interval of twelve hours. 
This is equivalent to observing the planet from the extremities of 
a base-line 8,000 miles long, if we suppose the observatory to be 
situated on the equator. The angles at the extremities of the base- 
line are thus determined by observation, and the distance of the 
planet can then be found by trigonometry. To determine the sun’s 
distance from the distance of Mars we use Kepler’s third law, which 
states that ‘The squares of the periods of the planets are propor- 
tional to the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. Calling 
the periods of the Earth and Mars Pe and Py respectively, and 
representing the mean distance by Dg-and Dw, we can express 
Kepler’s third law by the proportion— 

Pg* (year) > Pu? :: De® : Dx! 

3 — Px*. Dx* 
D:* = P,i 

Observations of minor planets furnish data for the determination 
of the sun’s distance precisely similar to those given by Mars. 

(4) By observations of transits of Venus.—Two stations are 
chosen as far apart as possible ; one in the northern hemisphere, 
the other in the southern. The sun acts as a screen, upon which is 
seen the shadow of the planet. To observers in the northern hemi- 
sphere the planet appears lower on the sun’s disc than to observers 
in the southern hemisphere. The lengths of the chords along which 
the planet appears to travel are thus found, and from this the 
angular separation between them is calculated. This is the datum 
required. Various practical difficulties are met with in the deter- 
mination of the sun’s distance by this method, rendering it less 
accurate than was once supposed. 


Sizes . Planets.—The following table shows the sun and planets 
a 


Whence we get 








arranged according to their size. The compzrative sizes are given 
in the last column. 
Mean Diameter |Illustration of the Relative 
Name. in Miles, Sizes. 
The Sun... .. 866,400 A two-foot globe. 
Jupiter .. .. 86,500 Moderate sized orange 
Saturn .. .. 73,000 Small orange. 
Neptune.. .. 34,800 Good-sized plum. 
Uranus .., .. 31,900 Small plum. 
The Earth .. 7,918 A pea. 
Venus .. .. 7;700 A pea. 
ne 4,200 Large pin’s head. 
Mercury .. .. 3,000 Grain of mustard-seed. 

















The Satellites of the Solar System—The diameters of satellites 
cannot usually be determined without a large percentage of error. 
The sizes of Jupiter’s ‘satellites are the best known. Jupiter’s third 
satellite is the largest of all, its diameter being 3,550 miles. Saturn’s 
fifth satellite has a diameter of 3,500 miles. he second satellite of 
Jupiter, the eighth of Saturn, and the satellite of Neptune have 
ney the same diameter as our moon, viz., 2,160 miles. 

he two satellites of Mars are by far the smallest in the solar 


system, the diameter of the nearest to the primary being about 


8 miles, whilst the other is only 5 miles across. 


ADVANCED QUESTIONS. 
(t) How is a measured ‘base-line ' used in determining the length 
of an arc of meridian? (1890.) 
A How is the length of a degree in a meridional are measured ? 
18387.) 
(3) How have the shape and size of the earth been determined ? 
(1884, 1877.) 
c {* How has it been proved that the earth is nota perfect sphere ? 
1878. 
$ ow has the distance of the moon been determined? 
1886. 


(6) What methods have been applied to determine the distance 
of the sun from the earth? (1891, 1883.) 





(7) How does a knowledge of the velocity of light enable the 
sun’s distance to be determined ? 

(8) What is an earthquake? Explain the terms coseismal lin 
seismic vertical, and angle of emergence? What are the chie 
secondary effects of earthquakes? (1891.) 

(9) What are the chief organisms which form peat? Under 
what conditions is peat formed? (1891.) 

(10) What is lava? In what forms does it appear at the earth's 
surface? State what you know concerning the composition and 
different varieties of lava. (1890.) 

(11) Describe the chemical changes which take place in the con- 
version of vegetable tissues into coal. (1890.) 

(12) What are the organisms that have the power of separatin 
silica from sea-water, and what is the nature of the deposits mene 
by these organisms? (1888.) 

(13) State what you know concerning the mode of formation of 
different kinds of volcanic cones. (1888.) 

(14) What are volcanic dydes? How are they formed? State 
any peculiarities of their structure with which you are acquainted. 
(1887.) 

(15) Describe what is known concerning the action going on 
within volcanic craters. (1885.) 


The Opposition of Mars.—Professor J. Norman Lockyer con- 
tributes an article on this subject to Mature, September 8th. At the 
commencement the advantages of observing Mars during opposition 
is explained, and the difference between Evoushie and unfavour- 
able oppositions are considered. (On this subject see Lockyer’s 
Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, Sects. 393, 394.) This leads to 
the conditions of visibility of Mars. ‘The earth appears to Mars 
precisely as Venus does to us, and if inhabitants there be on Mars, 
and they study astronomy, a transit of earth to them will be what 
a transit of Venus is to us. Further, as we see Venus as a half- 
moon, and when nearer to usas a fine large crescent, so the Martians, 
as the earth approaches them, will see her as a half-moon and then as 
a crescent, getting finer as the oe diameter of the completed 
circle gets greater.’ During the opposition of 1877, the Italian 
astronomer, Schiaparelli, discovered a number of streaks, most of 
them very long and very straight, running across the land surface 
of Mars. Many of these streaks are 1,000 miles long and 200 
miles wide. In 1882 the same astronomer found that in at least 
twenty cases the channels were doubled, and consisted of two 
streaks, with a space about 200 or 300 miles between them. This 
doubling or ‘gemination ’ of the channels appears to be connected 
with the planet’s seasons. The existence of some of these mysterious 
markings has been confirmed during the recent opposition. Professor 
Lockyer suggests that ‘the channels are true water channels; at one 
time at low channel we may have an unimportant stream like the 
low Nile; at another an ancient river-bed, as it were, is filled to 
the utmost limit by the inundation . . . and in my mind there is 
no doubt whatever that the doubling is due to clouds banks lying, 
or rather travelling, longitudinally along the centre of the water- 
surface.’ When Schiaparelli discovered the channels he named 
them canali, which in Italian means a channel, canal, or a pipe 
Upon the discovery being translated into English, the word canal 
was used, which suggests human labour, so it was inferred that our 
ruddy brother had inhabitants like ourselves. The doubling of the 
one was suggested to represent signals from the Martians to us, 
and this has led to the discussion of the possibility of signalling to 
Mars. A few years ago it was ae to communicate with the 
inhabitants of the moon by establishing fire-signals in the shape of 
circles, triangles, etc., upon the Plains of Siberia or the Sahara 
Desert, to which signals the: Lunarians would reply, if they saw 
them. If there were any inhabitants upon our satellite—a suppo- 
sition not at all likely—the problem would arise of bridging the 
trifling chasm of 240,000 miles which separates them from us. But 
now it is Mars with which we wish to communicate—Mars which is 
never less than 35,000,000 miles from us. Several methods of 
signalling have been suggested, all more or less impracticable. A 
number of mirrors were to be arranged so as to flash simultaneous 
beams of sunlight towards the planet; but this would require the 
object to be visible towards which the flash is directed, and Mars is 
not visible to the naked eye at day. Another suggestion is to get 
the gas companies to alternate darkness and light over the whole of 
London at intervals of five minutes during certain hours of tne 
night j but gas jets would require to be very bright and powerful 
indeed to produce any effect at such an enormous distance. A still 
better idea would be to get all the navies in the world collected in 
one place to flash their search lights simultaneously towards the 
planet ; or a specially devised electric search light of enormous 
candle power could be used for the same purpose. Many other 
suggestions have been made by seekers after ‘other worlds than 
ours,’ but there is little doubt that some centuries will pass before 
any system of earth-signalling is attempted. 
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MODEL ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS SET AT THE 
LONDON MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


JUNE 13th to 17th, 1892. 


LATIN. 
Monday, 2 to 4. 


Examiners—Professor ARTHUR Pater, Lt.D., M.A., 
J. S. Rem, Esq., Lrrr. D., M.A. 


l. VirGi. : Aeneid, Books V1. and VIL. 
Translate into English :— 
A. 


cui vates, horrere videns iam colla colubris, 
melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
obicit. ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens 
corripit obiectam atque immania terga resolvit 
fusus humi totoque ingens extenditur antro. 
occupat Aeneas aditum custode sepulto 
evaditque celer ripam inremeabilis undae. 
Continuo auditae voces vagitus et ingens, 
infantumque animae flentes in limine primo, 
quos dulcis vitae exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 

hos iuxta falso damnati crimine mortis. 

nec vero hae sine sorte datae, sine iudice, sedes: 
quaesitor minos urnam movet ; ille silentum 
conciliumque vocat vitasque et crimina discit. 

But the prophetess, when she saw that now the snakes 
were bristling round his neck, flung him a cake drowsed 
with honey and drugged meal. He in ravening hunger 
opened wide his triple throat and seized the morsel as she 
flung it, then, dropping to earth, relaxed his monstrous back 
and lay outstretched in all his bulk along the cavern. The 
sentry being thus buried in sleep, Aeneas seized the chance 
ef entry and swiftly passed up from the bank of that 
stream o’er which there’s no return. 

Forthwith were heard cries and loud wailing and the 
souls of infants weeping by the very threshold, children that 
missed their portion in sweet life, and were torn from 
mothers’ breasts, whom the black day bore away and plunged 
in untimely death. Next to these were men condemned 
to death by false arraignment; nor without trial or judge 
was this place given them ; Minos presides and shakes the 
urn ; he calls his court of silent forms and learns how they 
lived and how they were arraigned. (6. 419.) 

B. 
certatim regis circumstant tecta Latini. 
ille velut pelagi rupes immota resistit, 
ut pelagi rupes magno veniente fragore, 
quae sese multis circum latrantibus undis 
mole tenet ; scopuli nequiquam et spumea circum 
saxa fremunt laterique inlisa refunditur alga. 
verum ubi nulla datur caecum exsuperare potestas 
consilium et saevae nutu Junonis eunt res, 
multa deos aurasque pater testatus inanis 
‘frangimur heu fatis’ inquit, ‘ferimurque procella ! 
ipsi has sacrilego pendetis sanguine poenas, 
o miseri. te, Turne, nefas, te triste manebit 
supplicium, votisque deos venerabere seris. 
nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus 
funere felici spolior.’ Nec plura locutus 
saepsit se tectis rerumque reliquit habenas. 

Impatiently they throng around the palace of King 
Latinus. He stands firm, like a motionless rock of the sea, 
like a rock of the sea when the mighty crashing comes ; 
by its own bulk, when many waves are blustering round, it 
keeps its hold; in vain the crags and foaming boulders roar 
around it, in vain the wrack is dashed against its side and 
washed again to ocean. But since no power is granted him 
to overcome their blind resolve, since events are moving on 
as cruel Juno wills, the aged king, with many an appeal to 
gods and idle winds, exclaims, ‘ Alas, the fates are making 
wreck of us; we drive before the storm! With your own 








- — 


impious blood, my wretched people, shall ye pay the penalty 
for this. Thee, Turnus, thee the guilt and dreadful 
punishment shall await, and with vows too late shalt thou 
do reverence to the gods. For as for me, my rest is won, 
and all my harbour is at hand. ‘Tis only of a happy death 
I am deprived.’ He said no more, but shut himself within 
the palace-walls and left the reins of government. (7. 585.) 


II. Qufstions. 
1. Give the English of the following words :—viscum, 
feretrum, cortina, pullulare, aclydes, cateiae, lymphatus. 
viscum ; mistletoe (6. 205). 
Jeretrum: bier (6. 222). 
cortina: caldron (placed on the tripod of Apollo) 
(6. 347). 
pullulare: put forth sprouts, bring forth young (7. 329). 
aclydes: clubs (set with spikes and attached tu a 
thong) (7. 730). 
cateiae: javelins, darts (7. 741). 
lymphatus: maddened (7. 377). 
2. Explain the following :— 
(2) Mortis honore carentes. 
(4) Gaudet cognomine terra. 
(¢) Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum. 
(d) Quisque suos patimur Manes. 
(e) Et Bellona manet te pronuba. 
(/) Funestaeque iterum recidiva in Pergama taedae 
(g) Dant animos plagae. 

(a) Deprived of the hours of death, namely, funeral rites, 
and in particular a tomb (6. 333). 

(6) He rejoices in the land that is to bear his name. Cogno- 
mine is an irregular ablative in -e from the adjective cogno- 
minis. The prophetess assured Palinurus that the place 
where he died should evermore bear his name (Cape 
Palinurus) (6. 383). 

(c) Orpheus, the Thracian priest, accompanies their measures 
with the seven distinct notes of his lyre. Perhaps the prefix in 
obloguitur, as in dvripwros, is used of an accompaniment an 
octave lower; the verb itself is here used of the instru- 
mentalist who makes the strings speak ; numeris, like puOpol, 
of measured motion or song; septem discrimina (cognate 
accus.) vocum (explanatory genitive) means the heptachord. 
here attributed to Orpheus, though it was the invention of 
Terpander (6. 646). 


(d) We suffer each his own Shade, i.c., his own life as a 
Shade. The phrase describes the discipline of the lower 
world. According to the character of a man on earth was the 


manes which he must bear below, the shadowy semblance 
of his living self which the spirit assumed after death 
(6. 743). 

(ce) And Bell na awaits thee to assist at thy bridal. Lavinia's 
dowry is to be blood, and her bridewoman war. Pronud: 
was the matron attendant on the bride, who made arrange- 
ments for the wedding (7. 319). 

({) And a second time a torch bringing death upon new-risen 
Troy. There is a threefold suggestion in taedae :—(1) the 
dream of Hecuba before the birth of Paris that she was to 
be delivered of a firebrand, (2) the nuptial torch of Paris, 
i.e. his umion with Helen, (3) his kindling of the fatal 
Trojan war thereby. So (1) the son of Venus, Aeneas, is to 
prove a firebrand, (2) his marriage with Lavinia is to prove 
disastrous, seeing that (3) it will cause a war fatal to the 
new Troy which Aeneas was setting up in Italy (7. 322). 

) The lashes lend it life, i.c., keep the turbo, or spinning- 
top from falling dead (7. 383). 
3. Of whom are the following expressions used ?— 
(a) Sedet aeternumque sedebit. 
(6) Infelix! utcumque ferent ea facta minores. 
(¢) Duo fulmina belli. 
(a) Theseus, who attempted to carry off Proserpine 
(6. 617). 
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® Lucius Junius Brutus, who ordered the execution 
of his own sons (6. 822). ‘ 

(c) The two Scipios, ¢ Libyae, both called Publius 

Cornelius Scipio Africanus (6. 842). 
4. Who were Amata, Misenus, Camilla, Virbius, Lausus, 
‘Caieta ? 

Amata: wife of king Latinus, and mother of Lavinia. 

Misenus: son of Aeolus, and trumpeter of Aeneas, 
buried at the promontory of Misenum. 

Camilla; a Volscian warrior-maiden, proelia virgo dura 
pati, an ally of Turnus in his war with Aeneas. Her 
death is described in Book XI. 

Virbius: one of those who came to help Turnus, 
quem mater Aricia misit. According to Vergil he was 
the son of Hippolytus, whom Diana hid in the grove 
of Aricia. 

Lausus: son of Mezentius, tyrant of Agylla or Caere; 
he was excelled in beauty by none save Turnus 

Caieta: Aeneia nutrix, after whom Caieta (Gaéta) in 
Latium was called. 

5. What instances have you noticed in the 6th or 7th 
‘Book of Aeneid— 

(2) Of hiatus ; 

3 Of hypermetric verses ; 

(c) Of the genitive in -ai? 


(a) Hiatus: 
(i.) Nomen et arma locum servant # dmice, nequivi 


(6. 507). -. " 

(ii.) Antiqua e cedrdé /idlusque paterque Sabinus 
(7. 178). 

(iii.) Submovet Oceandé é si quem extenta plagarum 
(7. 226). 

(iv.) Ardea Crustumerique et turrigerae Antemnae 
(7. 631). 


(6) Avpermetric Verses: 
(i.) Quos super | atra si- | lex iam | iam lap- | sura 
ca- | denti- || zue (6. 602). : 
(i1.) Iamque iter | emen- | si tur- | ris ac | tecta La- | 
tino- || rum (7. 160). 
(iii.) Se satis | ambo- | bus Teuc- | risque ve- | nire 
La- | tinis- |] gue (7. 470). 
(c) Genitives in -ai : 
i.) Aurai (6. 747). 
ii.) Aquai (7. 464). 


'III.—PaAssAGES FROM Books NOT PRESCRIBED. 


Translate one of the following prose passages, and ome of 
the verse passages :— 

A. 

Adversus quos Publilius consul cum dimicaturus esset, 
prius adloquendos milites ratus contionem advocari iussit. 
Ceterum sicut ingenti alacritate ad praetorium concursum 
est, ita prae clamore poscentium pugnam nullam adhortatio 
imperatoris audita est. Suus cuique animus memor igno- 
miniz adhortator erat. Vadunt igitur in proelium urgentes 
signiferos, ct ne mora in concursu pilis emittendis stringen- 
disque inde gladiis esset, pila velut dato ad id signo abiciunt, 
strictisque gladiis cursu in hostem feruntur. Nihil illic 
imperatoriae artis ordinibus aut subsidiis locandis fuit : 
omnia ira militaris prope vesano impetu egit. 

The consul Publilius, when about to join battle with these 
troops, thought that his soldiers should first be addressed, and 
commanded an assembly to be called. But though they 
thronged to the general’s tent with remarkable alacrity, yet 
no appeal of the general’s was heard, because of their shout- 
ing as they clamoured for battle. From their own hearts; 
mindful of the disgrace, came an appeal which every man 


‘could hear. Hence it was that they urged on the standard- 


bearers as they advanced to the fight, and, that their onset 
might not be delayed by having to discharge their pikes and 
draw their swords, they threw their pikes away as though a 
signal had been given to that effect, and with drawn swords 


-advanced upon the enemy at a run. There was no room in 








that contest fora general's skill in disposing his lines or 
reserves : everything was done by the rage of the soldiers, 
in a charge that was almost frenzied (Livy, 9). 


B, 


O praeclaram illam percursationem mense Aprili atque 
Maio, tum, cum etiam Capuam coloniam deducere conatus es ! 
Quem ad modum illinc abieris vel potius paene non abieris 
scimus. Cui tu urbi minitaris. Utinam conere, ut aliquando 
illud paene tollatur! At quam nobilis est tua illa peregrinatio |! 
Quid prandiorum apparatus, quid furiosam vinolentiam tuam 

roferam? Tua ista detrimenta sunt: illa nostra. Agrum 

ampanum, qui cum de vectigalibus eximebatur, ut militibus 
daretur, tamen infligi magnum rei publicae vulnus putabamus, 
hunc tu compransoribus tuis et collusoribus dividebas. 

And what a splendid progress, that was of yours in the 
months of April and May, at the time when you actually 
attempted to plant a colony in Capua! We know how you 
departed from that place, or rather almost failed to depart. 
And now you are still threatening that city. I wish you 
would try, that we might be able at last to leave out that 
‘almost’! But what a noble piece of travelling that was ! 
Why should I mention the magnificence of the banquets, 
the madness of your wine-bibbing? Those things were injuries 
to yourself; the injuries to us are still to be told. When 
the land in Campania was exempted from taxes that it might 
be given to the soldiery, even then we thought that a great 
blow was inflicted on the state, but you divided it among 
your boon-companions and fellow-gamblers. (Cic. Phil. I.) 


C. 
Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Custodes ovium carmina fistula 


Delectantque deum, cui pecus et nigri 
Colles Arcadiae placent. 


Adduxere sitim tempora, Virgili ; 
Sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 
Si gestis, iuvenum nobilium cliens, ‘ 
Nardo vina merebere. 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 
Spes donare novas largus amaraque 
Curarum eluere efficax. 


Amid the tender grass the guardians of the goodly sheep 
are playing lays upon the pipe, and charm the god to whom 
Arcadia’s flocks and hills dark with woods are dear. The 
season has brought thirst, my Virgil ; but if thou art yearn- 
ing to quaff a vintage that was pressed at Cales, thou client 
of our youthful nobles, thou shalt earn thy wine with nard. 
A tiny alabaster box of nard shall draw forth the cask that 
now reclines in the storerooms of Sulpicius, a cask of 
plenteous power to give new hopes, and potent to wash 
away the bitterness of care. (Hor. Od. 4.) 


D 


Fatur Achaemenides ; Iterum Polyphemon et illos 
Aspiciam fluidos humano sanguine rictus, 

Hac mihi si potior domus est Ithaceque carina, 

Si minus Aenean veneror genitore. nec umquam 
Esse satis potero, praestem licet omnia, gratus. 
Quod loquor et spiro caelumque, et sidera solis 
Respicio, possimne ingratus et inmemor esse? 

Ille dedit, quod non anima haec Cyclopis in ora 
Venit, et ut iam nunc lumen vitale relinquam, 

Ut tumulo, aut certe non illa condar in alvo. 


Achaemenides says : May I behold once more Polyphemos 
and those gaping jaws dripping with human blood, if home 
or Ithaca are dearer to me than this bark, if I revere Aeneas 
less than the father who begat me. And never can I be 
eT enough, though I should leave nothing undone. 

ould I be ungrateful or unmindful of this, that I now have 
speech and breath and behold the sky and the sun’s orb? 
To him I owe it that this life of mine did not fall into the 
jaws of the Cyclops, and that though I were now at last to 
leave the light of life 1 should be buried in a tomb or at 
least not in that maw of his. (Ov. Met. 14.) 
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LATIN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ® The + +4 I left you. 
Monday, 4 to 6. ¢) This is the same as that. 
. (d) He came éo the aid of his friend. 
Examiners—Professor ArtHuR Patmer, Li.D., M.A., 2) The earth moves round the sun. 
J. S. Rew, Lirr. D., M.A. All the best of the citizens do this. 
1. Give the gender and genitive singular of venier, nux, rete, We have all too little faith. 
chur, silex, caespes, facinus, merces. £} I should venture to say so. 
venter ; m., —ventris. ) Have you seen Rome? Yes. 
nux: f 4 nucis. ) Is thistrue? Not at all. 
rete : n., retis. ‘) How these friends love one another / 
ebur : n., eboris. m) How few there are who do right ! 
silex : m., silicis. @) apud with accusative, or ad with acc. 
caespes : m.,  caespitis, 5) postridie followed by a guam clause. 
facinus : n.,  facinoris. ¢) idem followed by aigue, or by the relative gud. 
merces : I mercedis. @) auxilio (dative) with another dative. 
2. How did the Latins express ‘at Carthage,’ ‘at Athens,’ | ¢) movetur. 
‘at Corinth,’ ‘at Delos,’ ‘at Interamna’ ? optimus guisque followed by singular noun and 
Carthagini, Athenis, Corinthi, Deli, Interamnuae. verb (optimi guigue with plural noun and verb also 
3. Give the comparatives and superlatives of /requenter, ary ee 
fertilis, dubius, prope, frugi, male. @ — ieee or dinevim 
Srequentius, frequentissime, i) vidi (repeating the verb). 
Sertilior, fertilissimus, h) minime, or minime vero. 
magis dubius maxime dubius, ‘) inter se with transitive verb. 
propius proxime, (m) guotus guisque with singular verb. 
frugalior 


alisst S, ° . ° : 
Deis, yh = : 7. Turn into Latin not more than six of the following 
sentences :-— 


6, Wate Gown the eC aah of (2) Do not condemn him, till you have heard his 
* 3rd pers. plur. imperf. subj. of negueo. defence. 


(4) and pers. plur. imperat. of memini. (6) How I wish I had guarded against his treachery 
(c) 1st pers. sing. fut. perf. ind. act. of caSesso. betore it was too late ! P 
(2) er emg ony teen | borg be lel (c) It is a matter of great importance to me to dis- 
(¢) and pers. sing. inf ~ jor aly cover whether the king is well disposed to me or not. 

(/) and pers. sing. imperat. pass. of vinco. (d) The general sent an officer to urge the enemy to 


(a) nequirent, surrender. 
(4) mementote, 


(c) capessivero. 
(d@) osurus. 
(¢) merereris or mererere. 
(/) vincere or vincitor. 
5. With what constructions are the following verbs ordi- 
narily used, viz.: geo, taedet, flagito, obedire, incumbere, 
abdere, recordart? 





(¢) So far was he from repenting of his crime that 
he actually boasted of it. 

(/) We once feared we should not live; we now 
fear to live. 

(g) An assembly was proclaimed for the election of 
consuls, one of whom, it was understood, would 
nominate a dictator. 

(4) The prisoner could not be induced, either by 





egeo: with ablative or genitive of the thing needed ; 
sapiens eget nulla re or nullius, the wise n,n lacks 
nothing. 

taedet: with genitive of the cause of the feeling, and 
accusative of the person affected; an infinitive, or the 
accusative of a neuter pronoun may also be used instead 
of the genitive. TZaedet nos sermonis tui—te audire—hoc, 
we are weary of your talk—of hearing you—of this. 

flagito: the thing asked for is expressed by accusative, 
the person asked by accusative, or ab with ablative; an 
object-clause is usually u¢ with subj. Populus — 
flagitant, the people ask for a hing; miser abs te filium 
flagitat, a wretched man asks you for his son; semper 
flagitavi ut convocaremur, I always demanded that we should 
be called together. 

ebedire; with dative of the person or thing obeyed ; 
legi—dictatori obedtunt, they obey the law—the dictator. 

incumbere: usually with dative or in with accusative ; 
in scula—remis incumbentes, leaning upon their shields— 


threats or by entreaties, to make a confession. 

(?) We may hope that, if we merit good fortune, 
we shall not fail to secure it. 

(a) Ne hunc prius damnaveris quam deéfensionem 
audiveris. 
8 Utinam ne perfidiam eius serius cavissem. 

¢) Illud mea magni interest ut compertum habeam 
utrum benevolus sit mihi rex necne. 

(¢d) Dux legatum misit qui hostes ut se dederent 
hortaretur. 

(¢) Tantum abfuit ut sceleris eum paeniteret ut etiam 
id gloriaretur. 

) Quondam ut viveremus timebamus, nunc vivere 
timemus. (If the last clause means, we fear that 
we shall live, translate ne vivamus timemus). 

(g) Comitia indicta sunt consulibus creandis quorum 
alter dictatorem esse dicturus credebatur. 

(A) Neque minis neque precibus reo potuit persuaderi 
ut confileretur. 





their oars, 

abdere: with accusative of the thing removed or 
hidden; the place to which one betakes oneself is 
usually expressed by im with accusative, the place in 
which a thing is hidden by én with adlative. Adbdidit se 
in Macedoniam, he withdrew to Macedonia ; abditi in 
stlvis, hidden in the woods. 

recordari; with accusative, or an object-clause, viz., 
quod with indic., accus. with inf, or relative clause. 
Recordamini omnes civilis dissensiones, recall all the civil 
mars. 


(#) Licet nobis sperare si secundam fortunam merueri- 
mus non fieri posse guin eam consequamur. 
GREEK. 
Tuesday, 10 to 1. 
Examiners—R. D. Hicks, Esq., M.A. 
G. E. MarInp1n, Esq., M.A. 

I, XENOPHON: Anadasis, Book IV. 
Translate into English :— 
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daly eldévar, Sri arg rvyxdver Ovydrnp éxei wap dvdpl éxdedouévy’ 
airds 8 Edn iryfoerOu Suvariv Kal dwrofvylois wopederOar ddédv. 
"Epwrdpevos 3° el efn ri €v airy dverdpirov xwplov, Epy elvar Axpor, 8 
el uh Tis MpoxaradfWoiro, ddvvarov EcerOar wapeNGeiv. 


And they brought the men at once, and taking them 
separately questioned them whether they knew of any other 
road than the one which was visible. So then the first 
said that there was no other road, although very “er 
terrors were brought to bear upon him; and as he still 
refused to say anything that was of service, he was put to 
death under the eyes of the other. Then the one that was 
left said that the first had denied that he knew for the 
reason that ‘he happened to have a married daughter living 
with her husband in those parts ; but he would himself lead 
them, he said, by a road that it was possible even for 
baggage-animals to travel. And being asked whether there 
was any place in it which was hard to pass, he said that 
there was a height which it would be impossible to pass 
unless they should first occupy it. (i. 23-25.) 


B. 

"Eva 8é abroi ri rpbcdev vixra hoav, éri rod Bpouvs édpww rods 
Kapdovxous woddods cuverheypévous év Trois 8rhas. évralOa 5h wor} 
aOuula fy rois"EXAnow, dpdor pev Tod rorayod rh dvemoplay, dpdor 
52 rods StaBaivew xwvcovras, dpdor dé rots SiaBalvovew émixercouévous 
tovs Kapdovxous ric ev. Tabrny pev ody iyuépay Kal riv vixra Eueway 
év woddp droplg byres. Revopdv 52 bvap eliev’ Edotev ev wédas 
dedéoOa, abrar 52 airy abréuara wepippvqva, Gore AvOfvar Kal 
SiaBalvew dmrébcov éBovdero. 


And they saw the Karduchians assembled in large numbers 
under arms in the place where they themselves had been 
during the previous night. Then indeed great dejection 
came over the Greeks, when they saw the difficulty of 
fording the river, and saw the forces that were ready to 
prevent the crossing, and saw again the Karduchians in the 
rear ready to fall upon those who should try to cross. For 
this day and night therefore they remained where they 
were in great perplexity. And Xenophon in a dream saw 
a vision; it seemed to him that he had been bound in 
fetters, and that these fell off from him of their own accord 
so that he was loosed and strode about just as he pleased. 
(iii. 7, 8.) 

C. 

Tlodd yap pgov SpAcov duaxel iévar } duades EvOev xdu EvOev woreulwv 
bvTwy, kde viKTwp duaxer uGAov dy Tra wpd woddv dpyn Tis H ped” 
huépay paxdpuevos, kas } Tpaxeia Tots wooly buaxel loicw edueverrépa 
HH Oparh ras Kedadds Badropuévors. Kade xrdéYac odn dddvardy pos 
doxet elvar, tlov pev vixros lévar, ws ph dpacOa, Etovw Se dwedOciv 
Tocotroy ws ph aleOnow maptxew. Soxoduev 8 dy wo rabry 
mpocrootmevac mpocBdddew éepnuotépw ay re Adrw Spe xphocGac 
pévocev yap abrov uGddov dOpdor of wodéucor. 

For it is much easier to march uphill, if there is no 
fighting, than over level ground with enemies on this side 
and on that ; and a man would see better what was in front 
of him by night, if there were no fighting, than by day, if 
he were fighting ; and ground rough for the feet is more 
favourable for men as they march, if there is no fighting, 
than level ground is when their heads are exposed to 
missiles. And it seems to me not impossible to steal up, 
since it is in our power to go by night so as not to be seen, 
and to go so far round as not to give a hint of our where- 
abouts. And I think that if we feigned an attack in this 
quarter we should find the rest of the mountain occupied 
with fewer defenders; for the enemy would keep mgre 
together and remain where they now are. (vi. 12, 13.) 


II. QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT. 


1. State briefly the subject of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 
give dates :— 

The ‘ Anabasis’ of Cyrus the younger against his brother 
Artaxerxes was made 401 B.c. The march from Sardis 
began in the spring, and six months later Cyrus was killed 
in the battle of Cunaxa, near Babylon. The Greeks, who 
formed his right wing, were victorious, and did not hear 
until next morning of his death. After various negotiations 
with the king the ‘Retreat of the Ten Thousand’ began. 
They set out northward under the command of Clearchus 








accompanied by Tissaphernes, who, when they had reached 
the Great Zab, treacherously entrapped Clearchus and four 
other Greek generals with twenty captains. From the 
dejection which followed this disaster the army was first 
roused by Xenophon, who had seen a vision, and after 
electing new generals they continued the retreat along the 
upper waters of the Tigris and through the highlands of 
Armenia to the Greek colonies on the Black Sea. In 
February or March, 400, they reached Trebizond, and after 
waiting in vain for transports they marched to Cerasus, 
where they were reviewed and found to number 8,600 
hoplites. The next march was to Cotyora, and here they 
embarked and sailed to Sinope, thence to Heraclea, and 
thence to Calpe, where Cheirisophus died. They then 
marched through Bithynia to Chrysopolis, crossed to 
Byzantium in the summer, and after some delay lent their 
services to the Thracian Prince Seuthes. At last the army, 
now reduced to 6,000 men, was engaged by the Lacede- 
monians to help in the war against Tissaphernes. In the 
spring of 399, at Pergamus, Xenophon handed over his 
command to Thibron, and here the seventh book of his 
‘ Anabasis’ ends. 


2. Describe, either by a sketch-map or accurately in 
words, the route taken by the Greeks, as far as it is described 
in this book. 


i.) The Greeks in their march up the eastern bank of the 
Tigris have reached the point where the Karduchian moun- 
tains close in upon the river. 


(ii.) Starting in a north-westerly direction, they cross the 
Karduchian mountains and at length encamp on the south 
side of the river Kentrites. 


(iii.) They cross the Kentrites, an eastern tributary of the 
Tigris, then the sources of the Tigris, then the Eastern 
Euphrates, and reach the river Teleboas. 


(iv.) Marching over high country (east of Mount Abus), 
they proceed in a northerly direction to the river Phasis 
(the upper Araxes), and thence through the country of the 
Phasiani. 

(v.) After entering the country of the Taochi, they 
turned westward, and marched for seven days through the 
country of the Chalybes, until they reached the river 
Harpasus. 

(vi.) Thence they passed through the territory of the 
Skythini to the city of Gymnias, and five days later ascended 
Mount Theches, from which they caught sight of the 
Euxine Sea. 


(vii.) Turning northwards, through the territories of the 
Macrones and Kolchians, they reach Trapezus, on the 
Euxine. 


3. State, very briefly, who the following persons were, and 
how they were connected with the narrative in this book : 
Tissaphernes, Cheirisophos, Aristeas, Tiribazos, Dracontios. 

Tissaphernes; Persian satrap of Lower Asia, 414 B.c.— 
concluded the treaty of alliance with Sparta 412—one of the 
four generals of Artaxerxes at Cunaxa—promised to conduct 
the 10,000 Greeks home in safety —entrapped the five 
generals at the rive: Zab—and followed the Greeks until 
they entered the country of the Karduchians. He is 
only mentioned in the opening sentences of this book. 

Cheirisophos : Commander of the Lacedemonian escort 
sent by the a to help Cyrus. After the arrest of the 
Greek generals he was ———— one of the new generals, 
and, in conjunction with Xenophon, had the chief conduct 
of the retreat. 


Aristeas ; AChian, one rév yuprnradv ratidpywy, who volun- 
teered for the service of seizing the height on the Karduchian 
pass indicated by the captive. Xenophon says that on many 
occasions he proved himself of great value in services of 
this sort. He was also one of the captains who volunteered 
for the flank-march to turn the pass occupied by Chalybes, 
Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Tiribazos: Satrap of Armenia, opposed the Greeks a* :i:¢ 
river Kentrites. He afterwards made a treaty with them, 
and allowed them to proceed unmolested through his terri- 
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tory. Meantime he collected a large force, and was laying 
— to intercept them in a lofty mountain pass, when the 

reeks, by two days of forced march, surprised and defeated 
him. 

Dracontios ; A Spartan who had been exiled when a boy, 
having pnintentionally killed another boy with a short sword. 
He was made superintendent of the games which the Greeks 
held at Trapezus. 

III, GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the accusative singular and genitive plural of drpeBizs 686s, 
— 6 ddouvs, doOhs woxl\n, xudw werrwevia; and decline 

roughout Oddarra, Krwby, Kriwos, riyyvis. 

drpPh 686y, drpBdv ddr ; * 

dpunvéda rov ddévra, éppnvdwy rOv addvrwr ; 
dc Ofjra roxy, ec Ohrov rorxl\wv ; 

xbva werrwxviay, xibvew weTTwxudy ; 


N., V. OdXarra roy KT Twos 
A. @d\array w\ora KT Tos 
G. Oardrrns xAwwds KT hvous 
D. Oaddrry nw xrhves 
N., V., A. @addrra xA\@re aT hyn 
G., D. Oaddrraw «Awol KT nVvoW 
N., V. O@ddarra wAOres atin 
A. Oaddrras x\@ras Tin 
G. @adarrav x\w3 Gv KTNv @v 
D. Oaddrras rrwyl KThveoe 


N., V. mryyvs wyyviea mryyviv 
A. rryvivra wryvicay woyyviv 
G. woryyvivros wryyvions woyyvivros 
D. woyyvivre mryvicn wryvivrs 
N., V., A. mwryyyivre myyvica wryyvurre 
G., D. wiyvivrow myyvicay = €1yyvuvrow 
N., V. wryvivres wryvioa wiyyvuvTa 
A. wyyvivras wryyvieas wyyvurra 
G. wyyrivrwy mwryyvve Gv wiyyvuvTww 
D. wryyvioe wyyvioas wrryvios 
3. Parse dry, rdvavria, Oarrov ; and give ‘he degrees of compari- 
son of Adxyos, lxavds, wpbow, byywra: distinguish rdoy réxvy and 
Tp doy réxvy: also rpidxovra ol cvmavres and wdyres ol rpidxovra 

Sry: sing. masc. or neut. dat. of the indefinite relative 
pronoun doris. 

rdvayria: by crasis for ra évayria, plur. neut. nom. or acc. of 
the adjective évayrios, preceded by the definite article. 

Oarrov : sing. neut. nom. or acc. of the adjective @drrwy, 
comparative degree of raxvs, Odrruw or Odoowr, rdxicros ; also 
comparative of adverb raxéws. 

aAxipwraros 
lxaywraros 
mpoowrdtw 
byywora, éyyurdrw, 
éyyvrara 
wdoy réxvy, dy every art (wdoy réxvy Kal wnxaryp), and as a 
phrase, dy every means ; rp wdoy réxvy, with ail his art. 
rpdxovra ol guumdyres (they were) thirty in all; wdvres ol 
rpdxovra, all the thirty, the whole thirty. 


A\ximos aXximure pos 
lxavds lxavywrepos 

wpbow mpogwrépw 

éyyi's éyyurépw, byyvor 


3. Parse x\ewOelnoar, dwpa, jecary, cwverheyuévar, dipyn, dviuwv. 
Give the principal tenses (1st pers. sing. indic. act.) of dwooré\\w, 
o0dw, éxxdwra, Sdavw, eipioxw. 

x\ewwOelnvay : pass. optat. weak aor. 3rd plur. of «Aelw, I 
shut. 
édpa : act. indic. imperf. 3rd sing. of dpdw, I see. 
feoay : act. indic. imperf. 3rd plur. of es, I shall go. 
owe deypévon: pass. or mid. partic. perf. plur. masc. nom. of 
evd\déyw, I collect. 
Sion : act. optat. pres. 3rd sing. of diydw, I thirst. 
dyiuww ; act. partic. pres. sing. masc. nom. of dviudw, | 
haul up. 
drocré&\\w dworredd dwécre:d\a dwéorahxa 
wOdw whew, Gow lwxa fwoa 
dxxéwrw = éxxbyw éxxéxopa ébéxopa 
Sdavw ShEouas (mid.) 8¢3nxa @Saxov 
cOponw eOpnow edpynxa, nipnxa edpov, ndpor 
lranslate carefully and explain grammatically— 
(a) of 3° Epacay dwrodice,, dp’ § uh xalew ras xdpas. 
(6) xaraxeiudvww yap d\cewdy hy } Xidw druwerrwxvia, Sry uh 
mwapappveln. 








(c) ol of wddas Fovres ob} mpociecay mpds rd wip Trois 
épifovras, ef wh peradoiey atrois wupods } Addo re, ef Te Exover 
Bpwrdv 

(2) eépwrapevos 5¢ wodards ely Ilépons uev Ep elvat. 

Account for the mood of xalew, rapappueln, ueradoier, efn, eTvat. 

(a) And they said that they would give them up, on condition that he 
would not burn the villages (2. 19). 

. (i.) The accusative must be mages with droddcew ; the 
subject of the infinitive is generally omitted when it is the 
same as the subject of the leading verb. 

(ii.) é@’ Sis a contracted expression for éxt rodrw Sore, on 
condition of this, that... ; hence ég’ ¢ is followed, as dore 
would be, by the infinitive calew. 

(iii.) wh, not od, is used with the infinitive, except in indirect 
discourse when it states a fact. 

(4) For, as they lay, the snow, when it had fallen upon them, served 
to warm all from whom it did not slip away (4. 11). 

(i.) xaraxeimévww : as this = can scarcely be made to 
depend upon Sry, it must treated as genitive absolute, 
although it refers to the object of éwirewrwxvia, which would be 
dative. The omission of adrdr is frequent. 

(ii.) ddeewdy . . . 4h Xudby: a predicative adjective is often 
neuter, being used like a noun, even when its noun is mascu- 
line or feminine. 

(iii.) Sry is governed by rapappvely. 

{iv.) In relative sentences with an indefinite antecedent the 
negative word is a. 

(v.) The preposition in sapappveln indicates that melting 
snow would slip down on either side. 

(vi.) A relative clause with an indefinite antecedent has a 
conditional force ; hence wapappveln is the regular optative of a 
general supposition in past time. 

(c) Those therefore who had been there for some time did not admit 
the late-comers to the fire unless they shared with them wheat or what- 
ever other food they might have (5. 5). 

(i.) peradoiev : wpoclecay expresses a repeated action in past 
time, hence the protasis contains ef with optative. By the same 
rule Exoev, itself dependent upon the optative peradoier, is 
optative. 

(i) mupovs : verbs like weréxew and peradldova are generally 
followed by a genitive denoting the w4o/e of what is given, but 
sometimes by an accusative denoting the part which is given. 

(d) And being asked of what nation he was, he said he was a 
Persian. 

(i.) ef: optative of indirect question dependent upon a 
historic tense. 

(ii.) Iépons: the subject of elvac being omitted because it 
refers to the same person as the subject of &», the predicate 
noun Ilépens is assimilated in case to the subject of &p7. 

(iii.) wév points forward to a 5¢ clause which will be in con- 
trast with the statement that he is a Persian. 

(iv.) elvac : of the various verbs which mean /o say, dnl is 
the one which regularly takes the infinitive mood. 

5. Translate: 0éc0as ra SwKa—Ayew rods Ndxous dpOlovs—ol td 
Tod Woxous rods Saxridous trav woddv dwocernréires—dugi dy elxov 
diapepbuevac—droGiou ry‘ Hpaxdei ipyeudouva. 

Account for the case of daxridous, dy, iryeudoura. 

décOas ra Sra: originally fo place one’s arms on the ground, 
to ‘ ground arms’ ; hence of me to take up any position under 
arms, to appear under arms (2. 16). 

dyew rovs Nbxous dpOlous : to lead thé companies in column, one 
behind the other (3. 17). 

ol dwd rod Wixous rods Saxrudods trav roddy drocernréres : 
those whose toes had mortified by reason of the cold. Saxrédous 
is accusative of respect, dmoceonmwéres being passive in sense 
(5. 12). 

dui dy elxov Siagephueva: guarrelling about what they had. 
dv, instead of being accusative, is attracted into the case of the 
suppressed antecedent, which would be genitive governed bv 
dui (5. 17). 

dwodica: rp ‘Hpaxdet ipyeudowa: fo sacrifice to Heracies 
thank-offerings for safe guidance. _iyyeudovwa is an adjective 
meaning ‘connected with a guide’; hence the accusative is 
cognate (8. 25). 

IV. PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION FROM BOOKS NOT PRE- 
SCRIBED. 

(i.) Luvelwovro 5é Kal of cippayo mdvres why Bowrévy Kae 








IE a RR I rm oR gee ese 
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Kopwiwv* obros 52 fXeyovpev Sri ob voulfover edopxeiv dv orparevbpevor 
éx” ‘A@nvalovs pndéy xapdorovdoy wooivras’ erparrov 3 raira, 
bre éylyvwoxor Aaxedacuoviovs BovAouévous rv Trav ’A@nvalwy xwpay 
oixelay xal miorhy rohoacda. 6 52 Ilavavias éorparowedevoaro 
pav ev rp ‘Adewédy xadouuévy wpds rH Llecpace? Setcdv Exwv Képas, 
Avcavdpos 5é adv rots ucbopdpors 7d edwrupor. 

[evepeiv, to keep ther word ; wapdorovdos, contrary to the treaty.) 

And with them followed all the allies also, except the Beeotians 
and Corinthians. These said that they did not think they should 
be acting in accordance with their oath if they marched against the 
Athenians when they were doing nothing contrary to the treaty. 
And they were acting thus because they judged that the Lacedz- 
monians wished to make. the Athenian country their own and 
obedient to themselves. Now Pausanias encamped on a place 
called Halipedum, near Peirzeus, himself occupying the right wing, 
and gender with his mercenaries the left. (Xen. Hellenics II.) 


(ii.) Idpeors 3’ odx &v dAXG wodAduar orévew, 
mwokw rarpyar Tov Oavévra 0° “Exropa 
oreppby re Tov éudv Saluov’ § Ewefiynry 
Sovdevov Ruap elowecoic’ dvatiws. 
xph 5° odtror’ elareiv oddév’ B\Biov Bporady, 
awply dy Cavdvros Thy redevralay lps 
Srws repdoas hudpay Hie Karw. 

[oreppds, hard ; Evtevyviva, to yoke ; wepav, to pass.) 

And it is my lot to mourn not for one thing but for many,—for 
my native city, for dead Hector, for the hard fortune with which I 
was yoked, when I fell upon the day of servitude all undeservingly. 
Never must thou say that any one of mortals is happy, before thou 
hast seen how, when he is dead and has finished his last day, he 
shall be placed in the world below. (Eur. Andr.) 
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‘UNFORESEENS’ AS A MEANS OF CULTURE. 


BY GEORGE HERBERT WATSON, A.C.P. 
The Endowed School, Sonning, Reading. 





In placing ‘ Unforeseen passages’ as the Dictation 
test in the Upper Standards of Elementary Schools, the 
Department has put in the hands of all thoughtful 
teachers a very powerful means of education. Matthew 
Arnold was never weary of demonstrating the manifold 
advantages of culture, ‘ the knowledge of the best that 
has been said or written,’ and it has occurred to me 
that all future Dictation lessons may, consequent upon 
this change in the Code, be made means of such cul- 
ture. Of course it is not intended to teach spelling 
by means of Dictation—this much must be made clear 
at the very outset. So far as our anomalous English 
admits of it, it must be taught scientifically, and he 
who would be successful in its teaching must call to 
his aid such books as the ‘Spelling Manual’ of Dr. 
Morell and the ‘ Historical Spelling Book’ of Professor 
Meiklejohn. By methods comparative and etymologic 
the rules of spelling must be mastered, and then, as 
the test, Dictation steps in, and it is to urge. the 
dictating of passages of noble prose and inspiring 
poetry that I am writing. I remember, years ago, 
hearing read in a masterly manner, asa Dictation test, 
some passages of the famous reply of Mr. Pitt te Mr. 
Horace Walpole. Every time I have read that reply 
since, I have been able to see a meaning in it that 
would have absent had it not been for this recollection 
of mine. Now, why should not each teacher mark the 
passages in his own reading that excite his admiration 
or stir his sympathies, and, with a word,or two of 
explanation in which the text and context of such 
would be given, give the whole to his class? A word 
or two at the most would prevent the piece being given 





as a ‘scrap,’ and would show that it was a gem taken 
out of its setting, that its brilliance might all the better 
be seen. Of the educational advantages connected 
with such a series of tests it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Slowly we are awakening to the fact that it 
is our duty to make some word or two of our 
glorious English literature the permanent _posses- 
sion of our children, and with our ‘ Recitation’ we are 
endeavouring to do it. But why not read out to our 
boys and girls in their Dictation Lessons some of the 
noble words John Ruskin—the greatest living writer— 
has written for our love and joy and admiration? Tell 
the children that in a book you are reading you came 
across a passage you thought they would like, and you 
will see how they will prick up their ears to find out 
what kind of book master does read in that time so 
sweet that comes to him at close of day—a time when, 
for a few short hours, he can forget he is the teacher, 
and once more become a willing learner at the feet of 
the great ones of the earth. hunting is the ‘open 
sesame’ to the treasure-house of the good, the pure, 
the beautiful, and the true, and on us devolves the 
duty of seeing that the treasures become common as 
the air and the sky. 

You will see that some of your children enter at 
once into the spirit of the piece—that others look at it 
carefully as, phrase by phrase, it appears on their 
paper ; and you may rest assured that all of them—if 
the practice be continued—will very soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between good English and the slipshod 
‘penny-a-lining’ of so great a proportion of our 
periodical literature. Encourage by all means in your 
power a love for the best, and you will soon find boys 
and girls can tell the best from second-rate, third-rate, 
ani fourth-rate performances. Is it nothing to us that 
boys and girls should grow into manhood and woman- 
hood without feelin the charm of such prose as that 
of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ or that they should be 
unaware of their inheritance as Englishmen and 
Englishwomen in the beauties of ‘Elia’? Old Izaak 
Walton and Gilbert White stand ever ready and will- 
ing to make known to all the thousand-and-one 
charms of the country; and Sir Walter Scott, the 
‘Magician of the North,’ might easily become the 
means whereby the young imagination—often so sadly 
neglected in primary schools—-could be kindled and 
aroused. Addison and Leigh Hunt would present 
models of graceful writing, and Miss Mitford, in ‘ Our 
Village’—one of the most delightful books in the 
language—could teach all what beauty lies at our 
very doors. To all boys and girls passages should be 
given from Dickens and Carlyle and Ruskin, and 
from the greatest of our national poets. The 
inevitable effect of this upon the national taste 
would be incalculable. ‘Line upon line and precept 
upon precept’ is the secret of all true instruction, 
and as far as my experience goes, the boys or the 
girls who can listen daily to the noblest thoughts 
nobly expressed, to no profit, are very few in number. 
Two of my own Dictation tests given during the past 
week will make my meaning clear. They are both to 
be found in John Ruskin’s ‘A Joy for Ever,” and 
each of them should be preceded by one or two words 
to show its relation to the general drift of the book. 
On page 27 he speaks of the effects of judiciously 
awarded praise on the young, and shows the cynicism 
of the great and old towards all acclamation untimely 
given. Here are his words: ‘ For it is only the young 
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who can receive much reward from men’s praise ; the 
old, when they are great, get too far beyond and above 
you to care what you think of them. You may urge 
them then with sympathy and surround them then 
with acclamation ; but they will doubt seen pleasure 
and despise your praise. You might have cheered 
them in their race through the asphodel meadows of 
their youth ; you might have brought the proud, 
bright scarlet into their faces if you had but cried 
once to them ‘ Well dene,’ as they dashed up to the 
first goal of their early ambition, but now their plea- 
sure is in memory and their ambition is in heaven. 
They can be kind to you, but you nevermore can be 
kind to them. You may be fed with the fruit and 
fulness of their old age, but you were as the nipping 
blight to them in their blossoming, and your praise is 
only as the warm winds of autumn to the dying 
branches.’ The second piece shows still more clearly 
nobility of thought wedded to majesty of expression. 
It occurs on page 72 of ‘A Joy for Ever, and com- 
ares the destructive tendencies of time and of man. 

Fancy what Europe would be now, if the delicate 
statues and temples of the Greeks—if the broad roads 
and massy walls of the Romans—if the noble and 
pathetic architecture of the Middle Ages had not 
been ground to dust by mere human rage! You talk 
of the scythe of Time and the tooth of Time. 
I tell you, Time is scytheless and toothless; it is 
we who gnaw like the worm—we who smite like 
the scythe. It is ourselves who abolish — our- 
selves who consume; we are the mildew and the 
flame ; and the soul of man is to its own work as the 
moth that frets when it cannot fly, and as the hidden 
flame that blasts where it cannot illuminate. All these 
lost treasures of human intellect have been wholly 
destroyed by human industry of destruction; the 
marble would have stood its two thousand years as 
well in the polished statue as in the Parian cliff ; but 
we men have ground it to powder, and mixed it with our 
own ashes. The walls and the ways would have stood 
—it is we who have left not one stone upon another, 
and restored its pathlessness to the desert ; the great 
cathedrals of old religion would have stood—it is we 
who have dashed down the carved work with axes and 
hammers, and bid the mountain grass bloom upon the 
apreaen and the sea winds chant in the galleries.’ 
n such passages as these the works of John Ruskin 
abound. The temptation to quote more fully is a very 
strong one, especially when one thinks of the ‘cream’ 


of ‘ Modern Painters,’ now published under the title of 


‘Frondes Agrestes.’ Carlyle, too, has passages that 
ought to be common property. Let the chapter on 
‘ Helotage ’ in ‘ Sartor Resartus’ serve as one example, 
and the many be found in those words of his bearing 
on the true dignity of all work. 

The whole of English Literature forms the quarry 
in which he who will may ‘dig on behalf of those 
entrusted to him. Their appreciation of beauty will 
become to them a very real possession, and indirectly 
they will be taught to see, whereas now they see 
nothing. If he who invents a new want be a benefactor 

a statement very largely open to discussion—surely 
they may lay claim to the title who not only create the 
want, but point the road to the supply. ‘Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are of 
good report—if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.’ 





OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


Tie, that waits for nobody, has during the last 
month transferred our quondam ‘Third Years’ into 
Scholarship Candidates, who, deserting these articles, 
will .betake themselves to ‘Our Scholarship Course’ ; 
but it has somewhat compensated us by bestowing a 
new supply of First Years, who are doubtless eager 
for the educational fray and burning to acquire the 
requisite knowledge. 

To these latter we give the usual word of warning— 
Utilise your present ardour to acquire far more in- 
formation and development of intellect than is needed 
to carry you creditably over the first and second years ; 
otherwise the evil days of the Scholarship, wherein 
ae will have no pleasure, will draw nigh all too soon. 

ark this grave, this fundamental, difference between 
the examination for the first three years and that for 
the fourth ; the former is of such a character that all 
who reach a certain standard may consider themselves 
successful ; the latter is practically competitive, and to 
attain the desired haven of a Training College a very 
much greater relative efficiency must be abundantly 
shown, 

At the Scholarship Examination all the incapables 
and many of the mediocres will be weeded out of the 
profession, and must.seek fresh fields and pastures 
new ; whilst many others, comparatively unfortunate, 
will be shut out from the enormous help of assisted 
training, and have to plod on, drearily and alone, 
along the paths of an ill-remunerated ‘ ex-P.T.-ship 
until they are independently trained. 

How shall this catastrophe be avoided? By 
judiciously directed labour during the earlier years 
of apprenticeship, by seizing Time’s forelock in the 
matter of extra marks. By the end of the Third Year 
every P.T. should have gained advanced certificates 
for Freehand, Geometrical, and Perspective Drawing, 
a certificate for Advanced Physiography (or some 
other of the mark-carrying sciences), a certificate for 
Second Grade Mathematics, and a fair proficiency in 
French or Latin, if not both. 

The Fourth Year would then be free for special 
technical ‘ Coachtng’ on Scholarship lines. 

Nor is the task we set too ambitious a one. Two 
Drawing subjects should be attempted each year until 
all be fulfilled ; and if only one pass each year be 
obtained, the goal will be reached in time. 

Elementary Physiography can be taken during the 
First Year, and then there will be two annual chances 
for the Advanced Stage, leaving qut of calculation the 
possibility of a First Class in the Lower Stage. 

In French (following the lines of Specific Subject 
No. VI.), Grammar to the end of Irregular Verbs can 
be taken in First Year, the Irregular Verbs, etc., in 
the Second Year, and a few easy French books read in 
the Third, again leaving the Fourth Year free for the 
study of the specially appointed author. 

In our school the Specific boys, ordinary scholars 
from I1 to 14 years of age (inclusive), have repeatedly 
achieved more than this quantum. How much more, 
then, is it possible for Pupil-Teachers who are farther 
advanced in the science of Grammar, and are four 
years older ? 

Again, the young P.T. must not wart for his Foarth 
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Year to commence Mensuration, his Third Year to 
start upon Algebra, and his Second Year to begin 
Euclid. ‘Tis certainly the early bird picks up the 
worm. 

In the case of Girls particularly the bare annual 
minimum of Arithmetic is very frequently the maxi- 
imum attempted ; and then, later on, when Stocks and 
Discount and Percentages crowd in, the time is too 
short for their vanquishment. 

Another point in which all ‘ Years’ err is in post- 
poning the learning of the ‘ Recitation’ until close 
— to their examination. Begin it at once. 
earn a few lines each week. Paraphrase it, parse it, 
masticate it, and chew the cud over it. Let it become 
to you i of your literary store and treasure ; under- 
stand all its allusions, be acquainted with kindred or 
parallel passages and sentiments ; learn to enjoy and 
analyse the majesty of its course or the rhythm of its 
flow. 


H.M. Inspector will test the Teaching, Reading, 
and Recitation of any Pupil Teacher, Addttional 
Teacher (Art. 68), or any other person employed in a 
school who may propose to attend the Queen's Scholar- 
ship Examination before the next inspection of his 
school. Therefore any Third Year P.T., the inspection 
of whose school takes place after the 6th of July, 1892, 
should either be ready on that occasion with the 
Repetition of both Third and Fourth Years, or the 
Head-Master should especially arrange with H.M.I. to 
hear the Fourth Year Repetition, etc., during the first 
half of 1893. 

In ‘ Zeaching,’ formal School Management should 
be begun at once, and occasional notes of lessons be 
drawn up for the Head-Teacher, besides those which 
every careful P.T. will make for his own daily 
guidance. 

The following books are strongly recommended as 
being ‘ up to date, in the groove,’ and sufficiently com- 
prehensive :— 

Miscellaneous.—Heller’s Code, Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary, Dunstan’s ‘Teachers’ Manual of Music,’ 
Hughes's ‘Pupil Teachers’ Copy-Book,’ Hughes’s 
‘Art of Handwriting,’ Halford-Hawkins’ ‘ Art of 
Reading and Recitation.’ 

School Management.—Gladman’s ‘ School Method.’ 

Geography.—Gregory’s ‘ Physical and Astronomical 
Geography,’ Gregory's ‘ Physiography,’ Brook’s Geo- 
graphy; and A. K. Johnston’s ‘Multum in Parvo 
Atlas,’ Hughes’s ‘How to Draw a Map,’ and 
Blanchard’s Geographical Notabilia, Parts I. and IL, 
will also be found very useful. 

History.—Boyd-Carpenter and Green’s British His- 
tory, 2s. 6d. Boyd-Carpenter and Green’s Main Facts 
and Dates of British History, 1s. 

English—Dr. Beach’s ‘Elements of English,’ 
Dawson's Paraphrasing, Nelson's ‘Lives of English 
Authors.’ 

Arithmetic.—Wollman's ‘Teachers’ Arithmetic,’ 
Dixon and Beach’s Arithmetic, Wollman’s ‘ Metric 
System.’ 

Mensuration.—Todhunter's. 

Domestic Economy.—Hughes's Domestic Economy, 
Mrs. Beach's Domestic Economy, Parts I. and IL. 
Euclid.—Deighton's, Egan's Exercises, Part I. 





ALGEBRA.— 
(1) What must be the value of a, so that x* + 2x* + 52° + 4x + 
@ may be a perfect sq. ? 
at 2x sett ge + a(t tata 
4 





4 
ax? + x ° a + St + ge ta 
- 2x7 + x* 
ax* + 2x 2 +arta 
4 +444 
)— deh 


Now, by hypothesis— 
a—4=0 
~¢ = 4% Ans. 
13> aa tN axly — 15zty? — 13ay*, Take — (4x* + sty — 


Sums of this kind are often wrongly worked, as the double 
change of sign is neglected. 


(3) a= —4,6>3,0e>—2,d>1,¢=>0. 
Find the value of— 
Et Fs StF WEF abe* __ 








> le a 
Seto? 4 2=8_ Sat 4x xX OL 
= +t S28 +0= 

FE + 9 ete 


The young student should carefully study the above changes of 
signs, remembering that as in ordinary multiplication and division 


PE a. 8S 
3 3° —3 ag 
Pht J oe ln 
3 3 —3 3° 
oie 2: Seed 
—3 3° —3 3 


(4) In Multiplication, when checking each line of the operation, 
it is well to do so by applying (not the ordinary rules + xX + = 
+ etc., but) the rules 

(a) When the multiplier is positive, the signs of the product 
are the same as those of the multiplicand. 

(6) When the multiplier is negative, the signs of the product 
are different from those of the multiplicand. 


(5) In Division, see that the powers of a given letter are arran 
similarly both in the Divisor and in the Dividend. Remember 
that there may be a remainder just as in Arithmetic. Sums similar 
to our ‘ Example (1) ’ are often set in Division, e.g. :— 

Find the value of 4, when 34 + 26 exactly measures (or is a 
factor of) 124° — ab — 54. We leave the working. Ans. = + 3. 


REMARKS ON ROUTINES. 
(a) First Monday. 
First Year. 
It was about the lovely close 
Of a warm summer's day ; 
There came a — merchant-ship 
Full sail to Plymouth Bay. 
Second Year— 
Attend, all ye who list to hear 
Our noble England's praise ; 
I tell of the ¢hrice famous deeds 
She wrougét in ancient days. 
Third Year. 
And #f my standard bearer fa/i, 
As fall fud/ well he may ; 
For never saw I promise yet 
Of such a bloody fray. 
Press where ye see my white plume shine. 
(4) Second Wednesday. 
Write an essay of 20 lines upon— 
First Year— 
‘Why I became a Pupil Teacher.’ 
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Second Year— 
‘The aims of Education.’ 


Third Year— 
* The educational value of Mathematics.’ 


(6) Third Monday. 
First Year— 
Then build, then dus/d, ye sisters, sisters sad, 
Ye sisters sad, 4is tomb with sorrow, 
And weep around in woeful wise 
His hapless fate on the braes of Yarrow. 
Second Year— 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seém an echo to the sense. 
Third Year— 
I stil/ had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains ¢o show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And ¢e// ot all I feét and a// I saw. 
(d) Fourth Monday. 
Paraphrase the extracts given for first and third Mondays. 


FIRST YEAR. 


1. Divide 9366 farthings into an equal number of sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns, half-crowns and farthings. Ans. 6 of each. 
2.¢+% x @+% + & +H = (8 + $)- Wherein may 
this sum be ambiguous, and what are the two answers that may be 
obtained ? Ans. 1843, ; " 
3. Boys.—Show that (33 + 43) x (4 — ¥) = 4 — 49°. 
Ane. 
Girls.—Find by Practice the weight of 891 beams each § cwt. 
3 qrs. 5 lbs. Ans. 258 tons I cwt. I qr. 20% lbs. 
4. Write in large hand the word Sympathetically. 
Write in small hand the words ‘ Ange/s alone enjoy such liberty.’ 
5. Analyse the following passage and parse the words in 
italics :-— 
‘ There was a sound of revelry dy night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and 4er chivalry. Ad/ bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men.’ 
6. How many methods are there of denoting Gender in English? 
Give three instances of each. 
7. Write an election address to any constituency. 
8. Draw a map of the Thames, Clyde, or Shannon. 
g. Give instances of the bifurcation of rivers (4) in passing 
around obstacles (4) at their mouths. 
10. Compare the Government of Great Britain with that of 
Australia and that of Canada. 
11. What books were written by native authors in Anglo-Saxon 
times ? 
12. What do you know of Guthrum, Hastings, Gunhilda and 
Emma? 
13. Write down the descending scale of C in the Bass clef, 
marking the semitones, OR 
What is the standard scale of pitch? How is it fixed? 
14. What are the chief characteristics of good writing? 
would you endeavour to secure them ? 
15. Decline nauta OR fpere. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Divide £9 11s. 4d. among 10 men, 6 women, and 4 children, 
giving a woman three times as much as a child, and a man twice as 
much asa woman. Ans. Child, 2s. 4d. ; Woman, 7s. ; Man, 14s. 

2. In how ~~ ways can you work the following sum ?—999 
articles at £3 6s. $d. each? Which is the best, and why? 


Ans. £3,330. 
3. Boys.—If the Poor Rate paid on a house rated at £63 be 
#2°390625, what amount in pounds shillings and pence ought to be 
paid on a house rated at £272? Ans. £10 6s. 54d. 
Girls.—How often is 2 tons 13 cwt. 3 qrs. contained in 4 tons 
5 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. ? Ans. 135. 
4. As in First Year. 
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5. Paraphrase the appended passage :— 
I wou/d not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility), the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path, 
But he ¢hat¢ Aath humanity, ie 
Will step aside and let the reptile /ive. 
6. Analyse the first four lines of the above extract, and parse the 
italicised words. 
7. How are the Relative Pronouns who and wich used? 
8. Draw a map of the Rhone or the Tagus. 
9. What do you know of the Basques, Thugs, Parsees, Gipsies, 
Livonians, Cossacks, and Cingalese ? 
10. Describe the three principal Lake Systems of Europe. 
11. What were the chief causes which tended to consolidate the 
English people from 1066 to 1485? 
12. What do you know of Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, and 
Stephen Langton ? 

13. Write out Euclid I. 5. If the line bisecting the vertical 
angle of a triangle also bisects the base, the triangle is isosceles, Ok 
escribe the errors likely to occur in putting on a print patch. 

14. Decline acer, alacer, and sacer, OR, 

Write out the Indicative Present of Sriller. 

15. What are the commonest faults in the reading of Standards 
I. and II., and how would you correct them ? ; 

16. Express in quavers, a dotted semibreve, a dotted minim, 
and a dotted crotchet, OR 

Explain the use of bridge notes. What is the time-name for 
thirds of a pulse? 


THIRD YEAR. 
1. Find accurately to five places of decimals the value of 
16} — t+ 2 tt tc, | 4 
5s 3xetsxe 7xet §~ 239. 
Ans. 3.14159. 
2. Prove that the number of places in a ye decimal must 
always be at least one less than the number denoted by the 
numerator of the corresponding vulgar fraction. 
3. Boys.—A rectangle is 132 feet long and 99 feet broad. 
much less is the sum of the diameters than its perimeter ? 
Ans. 132 ft. 


Girls.—The population of a parish is between 3,000 and 4,000. 
Whether the people are arranged in groups of 8, 9, 15, 18 or 25, 
seven of them always remain over. Find the exact population. 


Ans. 3,607. 


the italicised 





How 


4. Asin First Year. 
5. Analyse the appended extract and parse 
words :— 
A savage doar on mountains dred 

With forest mast and fattening marshes fed, 
When once he sees himself in toils enclosed 
By huntsmen, and ¢heir eager hounds offosed, 
He whets his tusks, and turns and dares the war ; 
The invaders dart their javelins from afar ; 
All keep aloof and safely shout around, 
But none presume to give a nearer wound, 
He frets and froths, erects his bristled hide, 
And shakes a grove of lances from his side. 


6. Paraphrase the preceding lines. 
7. From the following roots derive three words each, and state 
their meaning :—vento, dico, faber, dignus, colo, culpa. 
8. Draw a map of the Eastern portion of the Mediterranean Sea. 
g. What do you know of The Japan Current, The Guinea Current, 
The Madagascar Current and Sores ? 
10. Give a few salient particulars respecting our dependencies in 
Asia and Africa. 
11. Describe the Marian Persecution. 
12. What do you know of Empson, The Statute of Six Articles, 
Edict of Nantes, and Pride’s Purge? 
13. Explain as to Standard V. that an hour's difference in time 
denotes 15° difference in longitude. 
14. Demonstrate Euclid I. 32. Prove from the corollary to this 
proposition that ‘ Two straight lines cannot enclose a space.’ 
What are the chief faults to be avoided in hedge-tear darn ? 
15. Write out the subjunctive mood of pascor, OR mention the 
irregularities of Bouillir, Battre, and Vivre. 


16. Prove that if < = * =~ ete., that + at tct+e... 
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Give the dimensions of, and the amount of material required for, 
a tucked flannel petticoat for a girl of ten. 
17. The base of a triangular field is 1,166 links, and the height is 
738 links, and the field is let for £24 a year. Find the rent per acre. 
Ans. £5 11s. 63d. 
What are the chief principles to be observed in ventilating a 
room 


18. Give the meanings of Sforzato, Piu mosso, Assai, Con brio, 
Molto and Volts. 





. 


ANSWERS TO MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS OF LAST 
MONTH'S TEST EXAMINATION. 
ARITHMETIC, 
Standard V/. Candidates— 
(1) 2885 (2) 3§ per cent. ; (3) 280 boys , (4) 1§s. 
Standard V//. Candidates— 
(1) £460; (2) So years; (3) £1,600: (4) 20 minutes to 
2 p.m., and 147 $4 miles and 102 and yy; miles. 
First Year Boys— 
(1) 1,440 and “125 ; (2) 13%; (3) S13yi%— and £67 ; (4) 
£1,871 128. 6d. ; (5) 4120 and 4 
First Year Girls— 
(1) £85 10 9; (2) £349,118 4s. 29d. ; (3) £1 gs. 634; (4) 


2-3 £1,599 $s. O§d. ; (5) gy. 
7 & 
39 0 

49t 14 1h 

a ——— 


Second Year Boys— 
(1) £1,425 (24 per cent. was omitted in question) ; (3) 
S91 45. 4a'yd. ; (4) 1} per cent. ; (5) £162 10s. 
Second Year Girls— 
(1) #48 ; (2) 1 mile 6 fur. 34 pls., and £4 19s. 9P,d.; (3) 
744 h¢. ; 
(4) 224, 71 Sa’y, and 174. 
(S) 4 


Third Year Boys— 


(1) £9,026g%%) ; (2) 632455 +; (3) 44 16s. 38¢99d.; (4) 
80 per cent. loss; (5) £26 7s. Id., £15 16s. 3d., and 


£9 9s. 9d. 

Third Year Girss— 
(1) £532 14s. rofd.; (2) $s. rod. 5 (3) 135585 (4) *25; 

(5) 3 boys. 


ALGEBRA. 
Third Year Boys— 
(1) (@+ 5) @—4), (@+ 7) @—5), (@— 6) @ — 4), 
(4 + 6) (a — 6) (@ + ab + 8) (a — ab + &). 
(2)  (e# — 1) (& + 1) (+ 4+ 21) (ee + 2D. 
(3) « —  tando, 
(4) * = 3, and x = 2}. 
MENSURATION. 
(1) 1,073 seconds ; (2) sq. feet 37°947 +. 
Evc ip. 
(1) See Text-Book, two right angles; two acute! angles, see 
Euclid, I. 32. (2) Euclid I. 13; 


(3) Let M and N be the given points, and XY the given line. 
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Join MN and bisect MN in O. 

Draw OP perp. to MN and cutting XY in P. 

Then P is the required centre. 

*.* PO, OM and A POM = PO, ON, and A PON respectively. 

.. PM = PN, etc. 

When MN is perp. to XY, but MZ is not=to ZN (Fig. c.), then 
OP will be parallel to XY, and the problem is impossible. 

When MN is perp. to XY, and MZ is = NZ, then O and Z 
coincide, and aay point in XY will be the req. centre. Q.E.F. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Fat oF BuTTER.—Of considerable interest to scientific 
agriculturists are the observations made during the course of a 
year by Schrodt and Kenzold on butter fat. Continuous examina- 
tions of the butter yielded by over two hundred cows have 
led them to the conclusion that the amount of volatile acids 
therein contained is determined by the period of lactation, and is 
not affected by the feeding. As the period of lactation advances 
there is a ooteal diminution of the volatile acids. While the low 
amount of volatile acids found is sometimes due to causes that still 
remain to be explained, generally speaking a low amount of 
volatile acid is accompanied by a high amount of insoluble fatty 
acids. e 





THE EFFECT OF COPPER SULPHATE ON GERMINATION.— 
Attention has been called before in these columns to the favourable 
influence exerted on the germination of seeds by the action of 
electricity. From America now comes an interesting report of 
some experiments on the effect of copper sulphate in various soils. 
When at the New York Aayieainanl Experiment Station, seeds of 
plants belonging to widely different natural orders were planted in 
soils containing five per cent. and two per cent. of copper sulphate 
respectively, and then compared with similar seeds planted at the 
same time in ordinary soil, in almost every case it was found that 
more seeds germinated in the soils containing copper, though the 
average length of time required for germination was greater than in 
ordinary soils. The results of these experiments will hardly, 
however, be deemed entirely satisfactory by the horticulturist. All 
the plants grown in the soil mixtures had very small and ill- 
dovdepel roots, their leaves were smaller, they were lower in 
height, and the yield of their fruit was much less than in the case 
of the companion — grown in ordinary soil. These 
experiments prove conclusively that the salt can be taken up from 
the soil by the roots, tomato tops showing on analysis ‘06 per cent. 
of copper in the air-dried substance, and grapes x}, of a grain per 
pound. 

7’ * 
* 

A VEGETABLE DIGESTIVE FERMENT.—M. Daccomo and 
Tommasi having noticed that Amagallis arvensis possesses the 
property of quickly destroying, without pain, fleshy growths and 
warts, have recently instituted a course of experiments to ascertain 
whether this plant contains, as they were led to suppose it did, 
a ferment analogous in its action to ly and trypsin. On 
some fresh meat and fibrin being placed in contact with a small 
quantity of the fresh plant reduced to powder, and maintained at a 
temperature of 40 deg. Centigrade Pr from four to five hours, 
they were discovered to be considerably softened. In the course of 
about thirty-six hours, during which they were maintained at a 
temperature not exceeding 45 deg. Centigrade, they were dis- 
associated almost entirely. M.Daccomo and Tommasi claim thus 
to have established the presence of a digestive ferment, and to have 
succeeded in isolating it under the form of a white amorphous 
substance easily soluble in water, and apparently without any action 
on starch. 

ae is 

THE STERILISATION OF WATER.—It is a difficult matter to 
obtain pure drinking water. Boiling the water does indeed free it 
from living organisms, but it is thereby deprived of its dissolved gas, 
and unless re-aérated, has a flat, insipid taste. Filters of all 
descriptions are pronounced unsuccessful in removing the whole of 
the germs. Unless they are kept thoroughly eleansed, they become 
indeed, an additional source of danger, adding to the number of germs 
naturally existing in the water. After exhaustively studying the 
various methods employed to obtain water free from living organisms, 
MM. A.and V. Babés decided to adopt a plan, regarding the results of 
which they have recently made a communication to the Paris 
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Academy of Medicine. The specimen to be purified was shaken 
with powdered alum, and then left undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. At the close of that time the water thus treated was found 
to be completely clear and almost perfectly sterilised. Freshly pre- 
pared sulphate of calcium, sulphate of iron, and oxide of iron were 
also tried with fairly good results. 


THE COMPARATIVE ASSIMILATION OF PLANTS. — From the 
Biological Laboratory at Fontainebleau comes an interesting account 
of some experiments conducted there by M. Lamarlitre on the 
comparative assimilation of plants of the same species when grown 
in the shade or exposed to the sun respectively. His quantitative 
results seem to show that under similar external conditions the de- 
composition of carbon dioxide varies in intensity for leaves of the 
same species, according to the conditions of development of these 
leaves. Furthermore, the leaves of a species developed in sunlight 
appear, celeris paribus, to decompose the carbon dioxide of the air 
more energetically than is the case with leaves developed in the 


shade. 
** 


. 

H1GH TEMPERATURES AND MILK.—Dr. C. W. Earle, in a recent 
paper, accepts the views of Dr. Albert Leeds and Professor Conn, a 
summary of which was given in these columns last month, as to the 
doubtful value of sterilised milk as a food for infants. His con- 
clusions are that milk is injured as a food for iniants by being 
heated to a higher temperature than 80 deg. Centigrade ; that 
Pasteurisation at a temperature of from 70 to 80 deg. destroys 
the bacilli of tubercle, typhoid and cholera, the pneumococcus of 
Friedlander, and most of the ordinary germs in milk, the milk 
itself remaining uninjured; and that milk may be Pasteurised by 
simply immersing the vessel containing it in boiling water that has 
been removed from the fire or other source of heat, and leaving it so 
immersed for half an hour. Dr. Earle is of opinion that cow's milk, 

roperly diluted and enriched, is of greater value than the manu- 
actured foods in ordinary use. At the Walker and Gordon Labora- 
tory, in Boston, milk, that directly on being drawn from the cows, 
has been received into thoroughly sterilised glass jars, which, when 
full, were hermetically sealed, is strained and the cream separated by 
men clad in aseptic gowns. The physician in attendance at the 
laboratory then decides what proportions of cream, milk, sugar, 
and sterilised water shall be combined for each infant whom the 
establishment supplies with food, and also whether the mixture 
shall be sterilised or not. 

2 

> 

THE BACTERICIDAL ACTION OF EsSENTIAL OILs.—Some recent 
experiments made by M. Omeltschenko confirm the view that the 
vapours of essential oils have a bactericidal effect. Through 
specially contrived culture flasks, air impregnated with the vapours 
to be studied was passed in order to determine the quantity of 
vapour necessary to produce this result. The degree of saturation 
must be maintained, or after the first effects of the vapours pass off, 
though the growth of bacterial germs is prevented, their vitality is 
not destroyed. M. Omeltschenko classifies the oils according to 
their strength as germicides in the following order :—Cinnamon, 
fennel, lavender, cloves, thyme, mint, anise, eucalyptus, turpentine, 
lemon, and rose. The last two oils are, however, very weak in 
disinfecting power. 

a? 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE HEAVENS.—A complete photographic 
chart of the heavens has for some time been in progress, and more 
partial charts have already proved themselves of value to the astro- 
nomer. As far back as the year 1880, Professor Forbes predicted 
that two planets exist beyond the orbit of Neptune. Mr. Isaac 
Roberts, by means of photographic charts, has now proved conclu- 
sively that no planetary body exists in the region of the heavens 
indicated by Professor Forbes. The chart made of this region was 
covered by eighteen photographic plates, two sets of photo-plates 
being taken at intervals of seven days between the exposures. The 
dual photographs thus obtained were then superposed by Mr. 
Roberts, in ender to ascertain whether any star appeared on one 
plate which was not on the other, and whether any change of posi- 
tion in any particular star had occurred in the interval between the 
two exposures. 

hg 

A New PLAntT DIsEAse.—A new plant disease has recently 
been discovered by Miss Gordon and Professor Arthur. The disease, 
in which bacteria play a prominent part, occurs in the sugar beet, 
and is of great commercial importance, since it occasions a con- 
siderable diminution in the amount of sugar produced. . While 
the disease neither breaks down the tissues of the plant, nor causes 
the death of the beet, when the leaves approach maturity they 
become puffed out between the veins, thus presenting a blistered 
appearance. Cross-sections of the roots show on examination that 





the fibres forming the concentric rings are darker in colour and 
more prominent than usual. The bacteria are said to occur most 
abundantly in the loose cellular tissue, in the cell sap, and in or 
attached to the protoplasm. This disease of the beet appears to be 
transmissible, and the loss in the amount of sugar produced in some 
instances is given as fifty per cent. 

+” 


THE CHOLERA AND AERATED WATERS.—Dr. Jacobsen suggests 
that aérated beverages should be acidulated during a cholera 
epidemic, since alkaline media favour the growth of the cholera 
bacillus. He recommends a carbonated water containing hydro- 
chloric or citric acid instead of alkaline carbonates. A lemon squash 
is a useful as well as an agreeable drink. In Berlin aérated water 
is prepared, containing in the pint four grains of hydrochloric acid or 
elght grains of citric acid, and citric acid has also been administered 
through the medium of a highly astringent red wine. 


—— , 


SCHOLARSHIP FRENCH. 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 


Hionours at Matriculation, with Marks qualifying for Third Prize ; 
First Class French Honours, with Marks qualifying for the Prize ; 
Second Class German Honours ; 

Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training Classes. 


NOTES AND VOCABULARY TO ‘LA JEUNE 
SIBERIENNE.’ 


(NV.B.—The rules referred to will be found in the September part 
of the PRACTICAL TEACHER.] 


11.34.—dotvent, pres. ind., 3rd pl. of devoir, owe. 
Translate ‘ must.’ 
11.35.—d’autant plus, so much the more. 
11.37—s’occupait peu de priéres, lit. ‘ occupied himself little with 
prayers,” z.¢., ‘ thought little of prayers,’ 
11.38.—fut, impf. subj., 3rd sing. of étre, be. Subj. after guoique, 
although. Rule F (5). 
11.39.—elle manquait d’instruction, she lacked instruction. 
Manguer in the sense of ‘lack’ is followed by de. In the 
sense fo miss, to dose, it is transitive, as, manguer son coup, 
miss one’s aim; manguer un train, lose a train. 
12.1.—mne devait qu'a elle-méme, only owed to herself. 
12.4.—s'éait formée, lit. ‘had formed itself,’ #2, ‘had been 
formed.’ For the fem. sing. termination of the participle, 
see Rules D and E (2). 
12.5.—acguis, past pt of acguérir, acquire. 
12.7.—discuter, verb inf., discuss. 
12.9.—enfantillage, noun, masc., sing. ; childish talk. 
12.10,—d'autant plus de force, so much the more force. See note 
on 11.35. 
12.11.—gu'elle—nécessaire, because she (i.¢., Prascovie) had 
become the more necessary to them. Deveair is one of 
the verbs, which, like a//er and venir, form their compound 
tenses with ére instead uf avoir, 
12.12.—empéchements, noun, masc., pl. ; hindrances. 
12.13.—de nature a, ‘of (a) kind to,’ ¢.¢., ‘calculated to,’ 
12.16.—téchaient de, endeavoured to. See note on 11.20, 
Ticher is followed by de before an infinitive. 
12.18.—/armes, noun, fem., pl.; tears, 
12.19.—ni fortune ni amis, ‘neither (any) fortune nor (any) 
friends.’ The partitive article de, ‘any,’ required in 
general after negatives, is not required after ni. 
12.23.—fperte, noun, fem., sing.; loss, ruin. Formed from verb 
perdre, to lose. 
12.25.—au lieu de, in stead of. 
12.26,—/eur is the pronoun (0 them), and not the possessive adj, 
(their), as a verb immediately follows. 
17.27.—volonté, noun, fem., sing. ; will. 
12,28,—¢braniée, past part., fem., sing. of ébran/er, to shake. 
For gender and number of participle see Rule C. 
12.29—affermissait, strengthened. The imperfect is used here, as 
the action was a continuous one. Translate ‘kept 
strengthening her.’ 
12.30.—// se présentait une difficulté dune autre nature, lit. ‘it 
resented itself a difficulty of another nature.’ Trans- 
ate ‘a difficulty of another nature presented itself.’ 
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Give the dimensions of, and the amount of material required for, 
a tucked flannel petticoat for a girl of ten. 

17. The base of a triangular field is 1,166 links, and the height is 
738 links, and the field is let for £24 a year. Find the rent per acre. 

What are the chief principles to be observed in ventilating a 
room ? 

18. Give the meanings of Sforzato, Piu mosso, Assai, Con brio, 
Molto and Volts. 





ANSWERS TO MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS OF LAST 
MONTH'S TEST EXAMINATION. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Standard V'/. Candidates— 
(1) 28%; (2) 3} per cent. ; (3) 280 boys , (4) 15s. 
Standard V/I. Candidates— 
(1) £460; (2) So years; (3) £1,600: (4) 20 minutes to 
2 p.m., and 147 $4 miles and 102 and 7 miles. 
First Year Boys— 
(1) 1,440 and "125 ; (2) 13%; (3) S13yy%—e and L6yy% ; (4) 
£1,871 12s. 6d. ; (5) 4120 and 3 
First Year Girls— 
(1) £85 10 9; (2) £349,118 4s. 29d. ; (3) £1 gs. 6§4; (4) 
2 7 2, 41,599 $s. O¥d. ; (5) str 
y Oo 
490 14 1h 
a) 
Second Year Loys— 
(1) 41,425 (2) per cent. was omitted in question) ; (3) 
S91 43. 4gyd. ; (4) 1} per cent. ; (5) £162 10s. 
Second Year Girls— 
(1) #48 ; (2) 1 mile 6 fur. 34 pls., and £4 19s. 99,d.; (3) 
744 hd. ; 
(4) 234, Tt Sis and 17}. 
(5) + 
Third Year Boys— 
(1) £9,026, ; (2) 632455 +; (3) £4 16s. 38$94¢d.; (4) 
80 per cent. loss; (5) £26 7s. Id., £15 16s. 3d., and 
£9 9s. 9d. 
Third Year Giris— 
(1) 43s 14s rogd. ; (2) $s. rod. 5; (3) 13$5$5 (4) °25; 
5) 3 boys. 


“ OF 


ALGEBRA. 
Third Year Boys— 
(1) @+5) @—4), @+7) @—5), @— 6) @ — 4), 
(a + 6) (a — 4) (a + ab + 8) (@ — ad + &). 
(2)  (® — 1) (© + 1) (@* + 4+ 1) e+ 2D. 
(3) « —tando, 
(4) * = 3, and x = 2}. 
MENSURATION. 
(1) 1,073 seconds ; (2) sq. feet 37°947 +. 
EvcLIp. 
(1) See Text-Book, two right angles; two acute! angles, see 
Euclid, I. 32. (2) Euclid I. 13; 
(3) Let M and N be the given points, and XY the given line. 
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Join MN and bisect MN in O. 

Draw OP perp. to MN and cutting XY in P. 

Then P is the required centre. 

*.* PO, OM and A POM = PO, ON, and A PON respectively. 

.. PM = PN, etc. 

When MN is perp. to XY, but MZ is not=to ZN (Fig. c.), then 
OP will be parallel to XY, and the problem is impossible. 

When MN is perp. to XY, and MZ is= NZ, then O and Z 
coincide, and aay point in XY will be the req. centre. Q.E.F. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe Fat oF ButTer.—Of considerable interest to scientific 
agriculturists are the observations made during the course of a 
year by Schrodt and Kenzold on butter fat. Continuous examina- 
tions of the butter yielded by over two hundred cows have 
led them to the conclusion that the amount of volatile acids 
therein contained is determined by the period of lactation, and is 
not affected by the feeding. As the period of lactation advances 
there is a gradual diminution of the volatile acids. While the low 
amount of volatile acids found is sometimes due to causes that still 
remain to be explained, generally speaking a low amount of 
volatile acid is accompanied by a high amount of insoluble fatty 
acids. e 

4 

THe EFFECT OF COPPER SULPHATE ON GERMINATION.— 
Attention has been called before in these columns to the favourable 
influence exerted on the germination of seeds by the action of 
electricity. From America now comes an interesting report of 
some experiments on the effect of copper sulphate in various soils. 
When at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, seeds of 
plants belonging to widely different natural orders were planted in 
soils containing five per cent. and two per cent. of copper sulphate 
respectively, and then compared with similar seeds planted at the 
same time in ordinary soil, in almost every case it was found that 
more seeds germinated in the soils containing copper, though the 
average length of time required for germination was greater than in 
ordinary soils. The results of these experiments will hardly, 
however, be deemed entirely satisfactory by the horticulturist. All 
the plants grown in the soil mixtures had very small and ill- 
developed roots, their leaves were smaller, they were lower in 
height, and the yield of their fruit was much less than in the case 
of the companion eee grown in ordinary soil. These 
experiments prove conclusively that the salt can be taken up from 
the soil by the roots, tomato tops showing on analysis ‘06 per cent. 
of copper in the air-dried substance, and grapes y}, of a grain per 
pound. 





7-* 
* 
A VEGETABLE DIGESTIVE FERMENT.—M. Daccomo and 
Tommasi having noticed that Amagadllis arvensis possesses the 
property of quickly destroying, without pain, fleshy growths and 
warts, have recently instituted a course of experiments to ascertain 
whether this plant contains, as they were led to suppose it did, 
a ferment analogous in its action to pepsin and trypsin. On 
some fresh meat and fibrin being sleeed in contact with a small 
quantity of the fresh plant reduced to ag se and maintained at a 
temperature of 40 deg. Centigrade for from four to five hours, 
they were discovered to be considerably softened. In the course of 
about thirty-six hours, during which they were maintained at a 
temperature not exceeding 45 deg. Centigrade, they were dis- 
associated almost entirely. M.Daccomo and Tommasi claim thus 
to have established the presence of a digestive ferment, and to have 
succeeded in isolating it under the form of a white amorphous 
substance easily soluble in water, and apparently without any action 
on starch. 
a 
THE STERILISATION OF WATER.—It is a difficult matter to 
obtain pure drinking water. Boiling the water does indeed free it 
from living organisms, but it is thereby deprived of its dissolved gas, 
and unless re-aérated, has a flat, insipid taste. Filters of all 
descriptions are pronounced unsuccessful in removing the whole of 
the germs. Unless they are kept thoroughly eleansed, they become 
indeed, an additional source of danger, adding to the number of germs 
naturally existing in the water. After exhaustively studying the 
various methods employed to obtain water free from living organisms, 
MM. A. and V. Babés decided to adopt a plan, regarding the results of 
which they have recently made a communication to the Paris 
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Academy of Medicine. The specimen to be purified was shaken 
with powdered alum, and then left undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. At the close of that time the water thus treated was found 
to be completely clear and almost perfectly sterilised. Freshly pre- 
pared sulphate of calcium, sulphate of iron, and oxide of iron were 
also tried with fairly good results. 


THE COMPARATIVE ASSIMILATION OF PLANTS. — From the 
Biological Laboratory at Fontainebleau comes an interesting account 
of some experiments conducted there by M. Lamarlitre on the 
comparative assimilation of plants of the same species when grown 
in the shade or exposed to the sun respectively. His quantitative 
results seem to show that under similar external conditions the de- 
composition of carbon dioxide varies in intensity for leaves of the 
same species, according to the conditions of development of these 
leaves. Furthermore, the leaves of a species developed in sunlight 
appear, celeris paribus, to decompose the carbon dioxide of the air 
more energetically than is the case with leaves developed in the 


shade. “ 
= 


. 

HIGH TEMPERATURES AND MILK.—Dr. C. W. Earle, in a recent 
paper, accepts the views of Dr. Albert Leeds and Professor Conn, a 
summary of which was given in these columns last month, as to the 
doubtful value of sterilised milk as a food for infants. His con- 
clusions are that milk is injured as a food for iniants by being 
heated to a higher temperature than 80 deg. Centigrade ; that 
Pasteurisation at a temperature of from 70 to 80 deg. destroys 
the bacilli of tubercle, typhoid and cholera, the pneumococcus of 
Friedlander, and most of the ordinary germs in milk, the milk 
itself remaining uninjured ; and that milk may be Pasteurised by 
simply immersing the vessel containing it in boiling water that has 
been removed from the fire or other source of heat, and leaving it so 
immersed for half an hour. Dr. Earle is of opinion that cow’s milk, 
we diluted and enriched, is of greater value than the manu- 
actured foods in ordinary use. At the Walker and Gordon Labora- 
tory, in Boston, milk, that directly on being drawn from the cows, 
has been received into thoroughly sterilised glass jars, which, when 
full, were hermetically sealed, is strained and the cream separated by 
men clad in aseptic gowns. The physician in attendance at the 
laboratory then decides what proportions of cream, milk, sugar, 
and sterilised water shall be combined for each infant whom the 
establishment supplies with food, and also whether the mixture 
shall be sterilised or not. 

s * 
7. 

THE BACTERICIDAL ACTION OF EsSENTIAL OILs.—Some recent 
experiments made by M. Omeltschenko confirm the view that the 
vapours of essential oils have a bactericidal effect. Through 
specially contrived culture flasks, air impregnated with the vapours 
to be studied was passed in order to determine the quantity of 
vapour necessary to produce this result. The degree of saturation 
must be maintained, or after the first effects of the vapours pass off, 
though the growth of bacterial germs is prevented, their vitality is 
not destroyed. M. Omeltschenko classifies the oils according to 
their strength as germicides in the following order :—Cinnamon, 
fennel, lavender, cloves, thyme, mint, anise, eucalyptus, turpentine, 
lemon, and rose. The last two oils are, however, very weak in 
disinfecting power. 

aa” 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE HEAVENS.—A complete photographic 
chart of the heavens has for some time been in progress, and more 
partial charts have already proved themselves of value to the astro- 
nomer. As far back as the year 1880, Professor Forbes predicted 
that two planets exist beyond the orbit of Neptune. Mr. Isaac 
Roberts, by means of es charts, has now proved conclu- 
sively that no a ang y exists in the region of the heavens 
indicated by Professor Forbes. The chart made of this region was 
covered by eighteen photographic plates, two sets of photo-plates 
being taken at intervals of seven days between the exposures. The 
dual photographs thus obtained were then superposed by Mr. 
Roberts, in an to ascertain whether oa star appeared on one 
plate which was not on the other, and whether any change of posi- 
tion in any particular star had occurred in the interval between the 
two exposures. 

2’ 

A New PLANT DISEASE.—A new plant disease has recently 
been discovered by Miss Gordon and Professor Arthur. The disease, 
in which bacteria play a prominent part, occurs in the sugar beet, 
and is of great commercial importance, since it occasions a con- 
siderable diminution in the amount of sugar produced. . While 
the disease neither breaks down the tissues of the plant, nor causes 
the death of the beet, when the leaves approach maturity they 
become puffed out between the veins, thus presenting a blistered 
appearance. Cross-sections of the roots show on examination that 








the fibres forming the concentric rings are darker in colour and 
more prominent than usual. The bacteria are said to occur most 
abundantly in the loose cellular tissue, in the cell sap, and in or 
attached to the protoplasm. This disease of the beet appears to be 
transmissible, and the loss in the amount of sugar produced in some 
instances is given as fifty per cent. 
7 
. 


THE CHOLERA AND AERATED WATERS.—Dr. Jacobsen suggests 
that aérated beverages should be acidulated during a cholera 
epidemic, since alkaline media favour the growth of the cholera 
bacillus. He recommends a carbonated water containing hydro- 
chloric or citric acid instead of alkaline carbonates. A lemon squash 
is a useful as well as an agreeable drink. In Berlin aérated water 
is prepared, containing in the pint four grains of hydrochloric acid or 
elght grains of citric acid, and citric acid has also been administered 
through the medium of a highly astringent red wine. 
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[V.B.—The rules referred to will be found in the September part 
of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. ] 


11.34.—dorvent, pres. ind., 3rd pl. of devoir, owe. 
Translate ‘ must.’ 
11.35.—d’autant plus, so much the more. 
11.37—soccupait peu de priéres, lit. ‘ occupied himself little with 
prayers,” z.e., ‘ thought little of prayers,’ 
11.38.—/fut, impf. subj., 3rd sing. of ére, be. Subj. after guoique, 
although. Rule F (5). 
11.39.—elle manquait d’instruction, she lacked instruction. 
Mangquer in the sense of ‘lack’ is followed by de. In the 
sense fo miss, to lose, it is transitive, as, manguer son coup, 
miss one’s aim; manguer un train, lose a train. 
12.1.—mne devait qu'a elle-méme, only owed to herself. 
12.4.—s'était formée, lit. ‘had formed itself,’ #2. ‘had been 
formed.’ For the fem. sing. termination of the participle, 
see Rules D and E (2). 
12.5.—acguis, past put of acguérir, acquire. 
12.7.—discuter, verb inf., discuss. 
12.9.—enfantillage, noun, masc., sing. ; childish talk. 
12.10.—d'autant plus de force, so much the more force. 
on 11.35. 
12.11.—gu'elle—nécessaire, because she (i.¢., Prascovie) had 
ome the more necessary to them. Devenir is one of 
the verbs, which, like a//er and venir, form their compound 
tenses with ére instead of avoir, 
12.12.—empéchements, noun, masc., pl. ; hindrances. 
12.13.—de nature a, ‘ of (a) kind to,’ 7.e., ‘calculated to,’ 
12.16.—téchaient de, endeavoured to. See note on 
Ticher is followed by de before an infinitive. 
12.18.—/armes, noun, fem., pl.; tears. 
12.19.—ni fortune ni amis, ‘neither (any) fortune nor (any) 
friends.’ The partitive article de, ‘any,’ required in 
general after negatives, is not required after ni. 
12.23.—ferte, noun, fem., sing.; loss, ruin, Formed from verb 
perdre, to lose. 
12.25.—awu lieu de, in stead of. 
12.26,.—/eur is the pronoun (/o them), and not the possessive adj, 
(their), as a verb immediately follows. 
17.27.—wolonté, noun, fem., sing. ; will. 
12,.28,—¢braniée, past part., fem., sing. of ébranler, to shake. 
For gender and number of participle see Rule C, 
12.29—affermissait, strengthened. The imperfect is used here, as 
the action was a continuous one. Translate ‘kept 
strengthening her.’ 
12.30.—// se présentait une difficulté dune autre nature, \it. ‘it 
resented itself a difficulty of another nature.’ Trans- 
ate ‘a difficulty of another nature presented itself.’ 


‘LA JEUNE 


See note 


11,20, 
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12.32.—-Ellle ne pouvait partir qu'avec un passe-port, ‘ she could only 
set off with a passport.’ Me—gue, with a verb placed 
between them =‘ only.’ 

12.33.—sans /egue/, ‘without which.’ ‘Which’ is translated by 
leguel, laquelle, etc., when, as here, it follows a preposition, 
or is itself followed by ‘of,’ as ‘Zequel de vos fréres a 
perdu un livre?’ 

12.35.—s'éloigner du village, lit. ‘to withdraw herself from the 

illage,’ #.¢., ‘to leave the village.’ , 

12.36.—1/ n'dtait guere —_ it was hardly probable. Me— 
guére, with a verb placed between them = ‘hardly.’ 

12.38.—répondu & leurs lettres. Notice that répondre, to answer, 
is followed by 4 in French. 

12.38.—Jleur accorder, to grant to them. eur may be recognised 
as the pronoun (=to them), and not the possessive 
adjective (= their), because a verb (aceorder) immediately 
follows it. 

13.5.—// y avait, there was. Notice the verb y avoir is onl 
used in the singular in French, so that i/ y avait = bot 
there was and there were. 

13.6.—né, past part. of nafire, to be born. 

13.7.—allemand, adj., masc., sing.; German. Notice that 
adjectives denoting nationality have no capital letter in 
French. 

13.8.—pendant, prep.; during. Pendant is really the present par- 
ticiple of the verb fendre, to hang. It equals our 
preposition ‘pending.’ 

13.9.—dtudiant, noun, masc., sing. ; student, 

13.10.—firé, past part. of verb é:rer, to draw, derive. 

13.12.—esprit, noun, masc,, sing.; mind. 
esprit fort, a freethinker. 

13.12.—Neiler s'imaginait éire un incrédule, lit, ‘ Neiler imagined 
himself to be an unbeliever.'| Translate, ‘ Neiler fancied 
he was an unbeliever.’ 

13.13.—espéce, noun, fem., sing.; sort. From same Latin root 
as our word species. 

13.14.—yoinée, past part., fem. sing. of yoindre, to join. 

13.14.—mdétier, noun, masc., sing. ; trade. 

13.15.—gu't/ possédait, lit. * which he possessed ;’ #.¢., ‘ which he 
was proficient in.’ 

13.15.—connatlire, vb. inf.,to know. Translate it here by the 
— participle ‘known.’ The French avoid the passive 
orm as much as possible, and frequently, as here, use an 
active instead of a passive form. 

13.16.—dont, of whom. } uns with /es autres in the following 
line =‘ some’ and ‘ others.’ 

13.17.—/ui faisaient raccommoder leurs habits, made him mend 
their clothes. The verb ‘made’ has here a direct object 
of a person (‘him’), and an indirect object containing an 
infinitive mood (‘mend their clothes’), In such a case, 
the rae: object is put in the dative case. ‘Zui’ =literally 
*to him.’ 

13.20.—chez. The difficulty with this word in French can always 
be got over by remembering it is the equivalent of four 
English words, ‘at the house of,’ ‘ Robert’s house ’ = at- 
the-house-of Robert = ‘ chez Rodert.’ 

13.21—wenait, impf., 3rd sing. of venir, to come. 

* quelque-fois,’ a compound word, ‘ some-time (s).’ 

a pres, part. of connaitre, to know, be acquainted 
with, 

13.22.—/a, the pronoun==‘ her.’ See 5.9. 

13.23—persiflait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of persiffer, mock at. 

1 3.2 3.—am Sujet de sa dévotion, lit. ‘on the subject of her piety,’ 
4.¢., ‘about her piety.’ 

13.24.—appelait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of appeler, to call. 

13.25.—croyant, pres, part. of crome, to believe. 

13.25.—n'étast. Do not translate me. When a sentence follows 
a comparative adjective in French, me is introduced before 
the verb in it, unless the comparative is used negatively or 
interrogatively. 

13.26.—s'adresser 4, apply to. 

13.26.—pour en obtenir, to obtain from him. Pour is introduced 
before the infinitive because it indicates a purpose. 

13.27.—suppligue, noun, fem.,, sing. ; petition. 

13.28.—espoir, noun, mas., sing. ; hope. 

13.29.—ne—plus == no longer, Ayant, pres. part. of avoir, to have. 
N'ayant plus qu'a la signer, lit. ‘having no longer but to 
sign it,’ s.¢., ‘having no longer anything to do but sign 
it.’ 

13.30.—s'y déciderait, lit. ‘would decide himself to it,’ .¢., ‘would 
make up his mind to do it.’ 

13.31.—wventr de with an infinitive ==‘to have just.’ Venait 
@ achever, ‘had just finished.’ 

13.32.—d/anchissage, noun, masc., sing. ; washing. 

13.33.—éogss, noun, masc., sing. ; house. 





13.33.—avant de partir, before setting out. Avant de=‘belvie’ 
when preceding the gerundial infinitive. 

13.34.—/it, pret., 3 sing. of faire, to make. 

13.34 son ordinaire, lit. ‘at her ordinary,’ #.¢., ‘as was her 
custom.’ 

13.35.—péniblement, with difficulty. 

13.37.—vit, pret. § sing. of vorr, see. 

13.37—se moguer de = to laugh at. 

13.38.—dit, pret., 3 sing. of dire, say. 

13.38.—quelques-unes—de plus, several more. 

13.39.—simagrée, noun, fem., sing. ; grimace. 

14.1.—opérer, verb, inf.; to work (a miracle). 

14.1.—serait allé, would have gone. Adler, like venir and some 
others, forms its compound tenses with éfre instead of 
avoir. 

14.2.—tout seul—quite alone. Tout as an adverb = ‘ quite.’ 

14.3-— outa, pret., 3 sing. of ayouter, to add. 

14.3.—s'emparant du fardeau, taking possession of the burden. 

S'emparer de = ‘ to take possession of,’ 

14.3.—de force, adv. phrase ; forcibly, violently. 

14.4.—je vous ferai voir, lit. “I will make you see,” ¢.¢., “ I will 
show you.” 

Ferai, fut., 1 sing., of faire, to make. 

14.5.—Aaisses, pres., ind., 2 pl. of hair, hate. 

14.0.—de bonnes gens, lit. ‘some good people.’ Do not trans- 
late ‘some.’ Gens requires all adjectives which precede 
ag be feminine, and,those which follow it to be mascu- 

e. 

14.6.—prit, pret., 3 sing. of prendre, to take. 

14.7.—corbeille, noun, fem., sing. ; basket. 

14.7.—jusqu’a, right up to. 

14.8.—chemin faisant, lit. ‘making way,’ ¢.e., ‘on the road.’ 

Faisant, pres. part of fazre, make. 

14.11.—attendait, impf., 3 sing. of attendre, expect. 

14.11.—malheureusement, unhappily. Adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by adding ment to the feminine adjective. 

14.13.—avoua, pret. 3 sing. of avouer, confess. 

14.13.—depuis, prep. denoting time or place, ‘ from.’ 

14.14.—ou, in which. J/ s’était voué, he had devoted himself, 
Rule E (1). 

14.14.—é¢/at, noun, masc., sing.; trade. 

14.17.—pourratt, condit., 3 sing. of fouvoir, be able. 

14.7.—atéente, noun, fem., sing. ; expectation. Although a fem. 
noun, son is used with it, as it commences with a vowel. 

14.18.—revint, pret., 3 sing. of revenir, return. 

14.18,—toule soyeuse, quite joyful. Although /ouse is an adv., it 
has here, as can be seen, a feminine form. The rule is that 
when, in the sense of quite, it precedes a feminine 
adjective commencing with a consonant, it is put in the 
feminine form. 

14.18.—se proposant, lit. i -4y to herself.’ 

14.19.—dés de lendemain, lit. ‘ from the morrow.’ 

14.21.—personnes, is subj. to se trouvaient. 

14.22.—se vanta hautement du service, boasted loudly of the 
service; se vanter de, boast of. 

14.25.—/fit. See note on 13.34. 

14.25.—d’auires mauvaises plaisanteries, some other bad jokes. 
When an adj. precedes the noun the partitive article 
(some or any) is simply translated by de. 

14.26.—genre, noun, masc., sing.; kind. From same Lat. word 
(genus) as our word gender, 

14.28.—pourrais, condit., 1 sing. of pouvoir, be able. . 

14.29.—toute ma confiance, all my trust. There is a printer’s 
error here in Darqué’s edition, the ¢ of ‘oute being left 
out. 

14.30.—ne—gue == only; 2’, the pronoun ‘him.’ See 5.9. 

14.32.—venu, past patt. of venir,come. For n'est pas venu see 
note on 14.1. 

14.32.—du moins, at least. 

14.34.—a eu dieu, lit. ‘ has had place,’ i.e., ‘has taken place.” 

14.34.—ye n'en demande pas d’autre, lit. ‘I ask not any other of 
it.’ For en see 6.9, and for de 5.12, Do not translate en 
of it). 

i a oF of mettre, put; se mit & rire (lit. ‘ put 
itself to laugh’), ‘began to laugh’; se metire 2, followed 
by an inf. = ‘to begin.’ 

14.39.—verra, fut., 3rd sing. of voir, see. 

14.39.—dans Ja suite. See 6.10. 

14.43.—s'empressa, pret., 3rd sing. of s'empresser, to hasten. 

15.2.—apprit, pret., 3rd sing. of apprendre, learn. 

15.3.—signée, signed. For fem. sing. form of this, see Rule C. 

15.4.—se chargea de, undertook. Notice that verbs which, like 
charger, have infinitives ending in ger, insert ane after g, 
where o or a would immediately follow the g. ‘This pre- 
serves the soft sound which the g has in the infinitive. 
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.4.—/a dresser, draw it up. : 

5.—requises, past part., fem. pl. of reguérir, to require. 

7.—a ce quelle fat expédiée, lit. ‘to that which it should be 
sent off,’ z.2., ‘to its being sent off.’ Fé is in the subj. by 
Rule F (4). . 

15.8.—y joindre, lit. ‘join to it,’ #.¢., ‘send with it.’ 

15.11.—disparurent, pret. 3rd pl. of disparattre, disappear. 

15.11.—santé, noun, fem. sing. health. 

15.11.—se vraffermit, lit. ‘strengthened 
‘improved,’ 

15.13.—de /ui—naturelle. For Jui, see note on 13.17. 

15.15.—ow elle était, lit. ‘in which she was.’ 

The ‘ certainty ’ (certitude) is referred to. 

15.17.—dornes, noun, fem. pl. ; boundary, limit. 

15.18.—se promener, to take a walk. 

15.20. — passait, impf., 3rd sing of passer, to pass. The imper- 
fect indicates that the action was a customary one. The 
preterite would indicate that the action only took place 
once. Translate fassait ‘ used to pass.’ 

15.21.—poste, noun, fem., sing.; post-house. 
between— 

Le poste, guard-house ; post (7.e., employment). 
Za poste, post-house ; post-office. 

15.21.—fposte aux chevaux, lit. the ‘ horse-post,’ #.¢., the station 
where the post-hor es were changed. Where we use a 
compound noun in English, and the first noun represents 
the use the second is put to, or the motive power employed 
to drive it, the two nouns in French are connected by the 
preposition 2, as 

tasse, cup ; tasse & thé, tea-cup; dateau, boat; dateau 2 
vapeur, steam-boat. 

15.23.—en. See note on 6.9. ; 

15.25.—depuis—demander. ‘For a long time she had not dared 
to ask him for any.” The imperfect with depuis, and not 
the pluperfect, as in English, is used because the action of 
daring was still going on in the past. 

15.27.—avec brusquerie, with abruptness. 

15.28.—s'¢tait mogué de, had laughed at ; se moguer de, to laugh 
at. 

15.29.—connaissazt, impf., 3 sing. of connaftre, know ; be aware of. 

15.30.—s’ étaient écoulés, had slipped away. See Rules D and E. 

15.32.—vint, pret., 3 sing. of venir, to come. 

15.34.—Y, there. Y and not /a@ is used for there, because the 
place it refers to (/a poste) has only just been mentioned. 
See 9.14. ‘ 

15-34.—courut, pret., 3 sing. of courir, run. 

15.34.-—aussitét, immediately. See 9.4. 

15.30.——se nomma, ‘named himself,’ ‘ gave his name.” 

15.36.—remit, pret., 3 sing. of remetire, hand over. 

15.37-—cacheté, past part. of cacheter, to seal. 

15.38.—prit, pret., 3 sing. of prendre, take. 

15.38.—regu, noun, masc., sing. ; receipt. 

15.40.—vu—années, lit. ‘in which they were since so many years.’ 
Translate ‘in which they had been for so many years.’ 
See 15.25. 

15.41.—envor, noun, masc., sing. ; sending. 

15.42.—leur, to them. This is the pronoun, and not ‘the 
possessive adj., as in deur pére, ‘their father,’ as a verd 
immediately follows it. 

15.42.—farut, pret., 3 sing. of paraitre, appear. 

15.43.—1/ n'y avait—réponse, ‘ there was in the packet no answer.’ 
For ne—aucune, see 6.32. 

15.45.—Pour sa fille, lit. ‘for his daughter,’ i.¢., ‘so far as his 
daughter was concerned.’ 

16.1.—/on. Do not translate /’. Itis used before om when it 
follows gue, et, ou, oi, st, except, when as in 15.13, a word 
commencing with / follows on. 

16.2.—/a. See note on 5.9. 

16.5.—plutét. See 9.4. 

16.8.—gue—gouverneur, ‘which fhe condescension of the 

wernor had made Aim experience. For /ui see note on 
13.17. The subject condescendance is placed after the 
predicate because the sentence is introduced by the relative 
pronoun gue. 

16.12.—ne with the gue in the same line = ‘ only.’ 

16.13.—on Je lui refuserait, one would refuse it to him. The 
direct object /e, /a, /es precedes the indirect object when the 
latter is of the 3rd person. If the indirect object is of the 
1st or 2nd person, it precedes, as // me le donne, ‘he gives 
it to me’; i/ te /e donne, ‘he gives it to thee’; but ¢/ le dui 
donne, ‘he gives to him.’ 

16.17.—sans rien demander, without asking for anything. Rien 
requires no negative with it here, as sans (without) is 

practically a negative. 


15 
15. 
15. 


itself again,’ 4.¢., 


Distinguish 








16.13.—le Jong du chemin, lit. ‘the length of 
‘ along the road.’ 

16,21.—farmt, prep. ; among. 

16.21.—Aardes, noun, fem., pl. ; wearing-apparel ; clothes. 

16.21.—apres /'avoir enveloppé, ‘after having wrapped it.’ In 
English we may say ‘after wrapping it,’ but the gerund 
which follows afrés in French must always be compounded 
of avoir with the past participle of the verb. 

16.22.—soigneusement, ele. See note on 14.11. 

16.24.—car, conj.; for. The preposition ‘for’ is pour. 

16,.26.—i/—déchirer, lit. ‘he would have been able to tear it,’ 
Translate ‘ he might have torn it.’ 

16.29.—se rendit, betook herself, 

16.30.—a prier, lit. ‘to pray,’ i.¢., ‘in prayer.’ 

if fut., 3 pl. of pouvoir, be able; lit. ‘ will be able.’ 

ranslate ‘ may,’ 

16.36.—/orsgu’on verra, lit. ‘when one will see.’ Translate ‘ when 

we see.” In English we very often use the present when a 

future time is referred to. In French, if a future time is 

referred to, a future must be used. ‘‘ He will go when he 

is ready’ must he translated into French, // partira 

quand il sera 4 é. 

16.37.—au dela de, beyond. 

16.38.—maleré, prep. ; notwithstanding. 

16.40.—convaincra, fut., 3 sing. of convaincre, convince. 

17.2,—/a. See note on 5.9. 

17.2,—but, noun, masc., sing. ; purpose; end (in view). But 
dout, noun, masc., sing. = end, #.¢., terminus. 

17.2.—se proposait. See note on 14.18. 

17.3.—1l faillait—cette fot, etc., lit. ‘it was necessary—this faith, 
etc.’ Translate ‘this faith, etc.. was necessary.’ 

17.3.—une telle euvre, lit. ‘a such work.’ In English, ‘such a 
work.’ 

17.5.— /ui arrivait, happened to her, Arriver is frequently used 
in the sense of ‘ to happen.’ 

17.6.—voyait, impf., 3rd_ sing. of voir, to see. The imperfect is 
used for the reason given in 15.20. 

17.6.—doigt, noun, masc., sing.; finger. Our word digit comes 
from the same Latin word as doigt. 

17.7—aussi, commencing a sentence = therefore, The subject and 
predicate are put in the interrogative form after aussi used 
in this sense. 

17.10.—eut lieu, lit. ‘had place.’ See 14.34. 

17 10.—vint. See 15.32. 

17.14.—farfois, at times. 

17.15.—avenir, noun, masc., sing.; the future. From 4@ venir, to 
come, #.¢., ‘ the time to come.’ 

17.16.—croire, verb inf. ; to believe. 

17.17.—évitait, impf., 3rd sing. of éviter, avoid. 

17.18.—entreprendre, verb inf. ; to undertake. 

17.19.—renverser, to overturn; saliére, noun, fem., sing. ; salt- 
cellar, 

17.21.—ouvrant, pres. part. of ouvrir, to open. 

17.21.—au hasard, at random. Azx is used instead of 2 2’ before 
the 4 of hasard, as this A is what the French call 
* aspirated.’ 

17.22.—qui—yeux, lit. ‘which fell to her under the eyes,’ #.¢ 
‘which fell under her eyes.’ 

17.22.—quelque chose d’analogue, lit. ‘something of analogous.’ 
We say ‘ something analogous.’ 

17.24.—pit, impf. subj., 3rd sing. of pouvoir, be able. 

17.27.—lorsque—insignifiante, ‘when the sentence has no sig- 
nification.’ 

17.28,—en tiraillant, by stretching. 

17.29.—tournure, noun, fem., sing. ; turning ; meaning. 

17.30.—S’attachent & tout, lit. ‘attach themselves to everything,” 
i.e., ‘cling to anything.’ ; 

17.31.—ajouter foi 4 means ‘ put faith in.’ 

17.39.—plaisait, impf., 3 sing. of plaire, please. 
‘please somebody’ is always ‘please 
( plaire 2). 

17.42.—sur laquelle, on which. For laquelle, see note on 12.33. 

17.42.—/e livre, the book ; /a livre, the pound. 

18.1.—morne, adj. ; dreary; mournful, 

18.4.—celui, pron. dem. ; that. 

18.4.—renouer, verb, inf., resume. 

18.5.—ouvres, imperat., 2 pl. of oxvrir, open. 

18.6.—a droite, on the right. 

18.7.—la onsiéme ligne, the eleventh line. The initial letter of 
onze and onsiéme is, by a peculiarity, treated as a con- 
sonant; that is, the vowel of /e or /a is not elided before 
it, and final consonants preceding it are not sounded. 

18.8.— avec empressement, with eagerness. 

18.9.—é¢pingle, noun, fem., sing. ; pin. 


the road,’ #.¢., 


In French 
to somebody’ 
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18.10.—/ut, pret., 3 sing. of lire, read. 

18.10.—a& haute voix, lit. ‘with a loud voice.’ Translate ‘ aloud.’ 
18.12.—er, conj.; now. ; 

18.13.—ciel, noun, masc., sing. ; heaven. 

(8.13.—faites, pres. ind., 2 pl. of faire, do. 

18.14.—craignes, imperat., 2 pl. of craindre, fear. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘LE DIRECTOIRE’ OF MME. DE STAEL. 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 
Furst Class French Honours ; Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training 


Classes. 


Ir is my intention in this and the succeeding essay to give such 
help as is necessary to enable students who are taking French for 
the Certificate examination in December to master the leading 
difficulties in * Le Directoire.’ To do this effectively in the limits 
of two essays, I shall confine myself to difficulties of construction. 
For historical explanations, so necessary for the thorough enjoy- 
ment of this charming work, students are recommended to get 
Oger’s edition, published by Hachette and Co., 18, King William 
Street, Charing Cross, at Is. 6d. 

The work of which‘ Le Directoire’ forms part affords an 
example of really brilliant French prose. It abounds in effective 
modes of expression, which awaken the interest without, however, 
diverting it from the subject-matter to the style of the work. 
Brilliant antitheses and striking metaphors abound in it, and, to 
add to the charm of the work, it is full of personal recollections of 
the not unimportant part which Mme. de Staél took in the events 
of this momentous period of French history. 

For the sake of getting as much space as possible for explanations 
of the work, I must refer readers to the six rules of French syntax, 
yiven in the article on ‘ Scholarship French” in the September 
part of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

The passages referred to will be given under the chapter. The 
division into chapters is the same in all editions. Following the 
chapter will be the page and line of Oger’s edition where the 
passage is to be found. Thus, II, 7.10, means Chapter LI., page 
7, line 10 (Oger’s edition). Those who have not Oger’s edition 
will, however, find no trouble in discovering the passages in their 
own editions, as they will be taken in order, 

After explaining a difficulty in the author, other examples of it 
from the author follow in some instances. It is necessary for 
students to mark these at once in their proper places. 

In the December paper we shall give the chief points in French 
grammar, which will need revision before the examination. 


I. 1.1—approcher—mois, approach the fourteen months. Approcher 
is followed by de. As a transitive verb, it means to put near. 
Further example :— 

IX. 39.17—approchait le plus vite du terme, approached its 

limit most quickly. 

1. 1.6.—Sucedder, follow alter, not succeed. Succeed is réussir. 

1. 1.8.—tout—généreux, everything great and generous which could 
remain. 

1. 1.11.—sans que—sang, without the imagination preserving there- 
from (en) ineffaceable traces of blood, 

Sans is a preposition. To form the conjunction correspond- 
ing to any preposition it is necessary to add gue to it. We 
have, however, no conjunction without, and it is necessary to 
translate the verb following sans gue by a gerund ( preserving). 
For subj. conserve, see Rule F (5). 

Further examples of use of sans gue :— 

4.35.—sans que le bruit —récompense, ‘without the 
anticipatory renown of futurity being able to promise any 
recompense to them.’ 

VI. 25.20—sans gue—ebranié, without the Government 

opposing it, and being disturbed by it. 

I. 1.16.—au peuple, from the people; déter (take away) requires 

& after it. 

I. 1.16.—on /'a mis en mesure, it has been rendered capable. 

I, 1.17.—d' ou vient ? Whence comes? £¢., how is it ? 

1, 2.14.—rten de pareil, nothing parallel. 

1. 2.14.—ne s'y est manifesté, did not manifest itself there. Y is 
used for ‘there,’ because the places (Holland, Switzerland) 
referred to have just been mentioned. 

I, 2.17.—i/ n'est pomt de période, there is no period. Mme. de 
Staél is very fond of this impersonal use of é/re. ' Further 
examples of it are :— 





V. 20.1.—il existait un parti de républicains, there existed, 


etc. 
V. 21.36.—1/ se méla des royalistes, royalists mingled them- 


selves. 
VI. 25.28.—il existait d'autres objets, there existed other 
objects. 
I. 2.18.—Qu'en faut-il conclure # What is it necessary to conclude 
from this ? 


I. 2.19.—Qu'aucun peuple n’avait éé, that no people had been 
Aucun, adj. = no, requires ne before the verb. 

I. 2.23.—J/ ne s'ensuit certes pas, it certainly does not follow. 

I. 2.24.—plus de vingt années, more than twenty years. Plus 
requires de when a numeral follows, 

I. 2.26.—Servir de guide, serve as a guide. De after servir = as. 
Further examples :— 

IL. 6.25—servaient de voile, served as a veil. 

V. 17.39.—avaient servi de justification ou de prétexte, had 
served as a justification or a pretext. 

VIII. 32.39.—servaient de garantie momentanée, served as a 
momentary guarantee. 

I. 2.35.—dont il n'appartient—dans Uhistoire, of which it belongs 
only to France to bear the weight in history. 

I. 2.40.—ce n'est pas au Gouvernement—gqu'il faut s’en prendre de 
l'état moral d’une nation, we must not blame the Government-— 
for the moral state of a nation. 

s’en prendre & (quelqu’un) de (quelque chose) = to blame 

(someone) for (something). 

I, 3.8.—i/ n'y eit plus de place, there was no longer any place, De 
after a negative = any. 

I. 3.13.—tant qu’il y a, so long as there are. 

I, 3.18.—des lois guelcongues, some laws or others. Que/congue, adj. 
== any whatsoever, follows its noun. Further examples :— 

I. 5.16.—/’idée dun Gouvernement guelcongue, the idea of any 
Government whatsoever. 

TX. 38.25.—Si se pouvats trouver un moyen quelconque, if | 
could find any means at all. 

I. 3.24.—c’est bien & tout—ce Gouvernement, this Government has 
quite wrongly been called an anarchy. 

I. 3.32.—Ze seul Marat, Marat alone. 

I. 4.4.—deurs propres armes, their own arms. 

I. 4.12—ne leur dtaient en rien, took away from them in nothing. 
Zeur is the pronoun and not the adj., as a verb immediately 
follows. Zeur = to them is used, as d¢er requires 2 (to) after it. 

I. 4.28.—Valazé venait de—si ferme, Valazé had just plunged a 
dagger in his heart with a hand so firm. 

Venir de foll. by inf. = to have just. 

I. 4.30.—apres s'éire frappé, after having struck himself. 

I. 5.1.—?orgueil irrité l emportait, irritated pride gained the victory, 
lit. ‘ carried it off.’ Further example :— 

VII. 28.20.—/’attachement 2 un homme l’emportait, attachment 
to one man gained the victory. 

I, 5.9.—dont le comité de Salut public se servit, which the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety used. Se servir de =to use. 

I. 5.19.—Si Jom en excepte la conduite de la guerre, lit. ‘If one 
excepts from it the conduct of the war,’ #.¢., ‘If an exception 
be made of the conduct of the war.” Further example :— 

IX. 39.31.—si l'on en excepte quelques sentiments invariables, 
if some invariable feelings be excepted. 

I, 5.28.—om ne saurait attribuer—d autre but, one could not attribute 
any other object. Saurait (cond. 3 s. of savoir) is here, as often, 
used in sense of can. 

II, 6.19.—¢andis gue, whilst (expresses contrast). To express time, 
translate whilst by durant gue, or pendant que. 

II. 6.28. —dien gu’ils se soient avancés, although they advanced. 
For subjunctive see Rule F (5). 

II, 7.12.—i/usirés, pl., masc., part., because agreeing with i:s 

object gue (== hommes)« Rule D. 

Il. Ae saat she les a vus chamarrés, with which one has seen 
them bedizened. For plural participle wus, see Rule D. 

II. 7.18.—mélés 4, mingled with. Further example :— 

VIII. 31.9.—ils_s’y mélérent par degrés, they became 
mingled with it by degrees. But se méler de=to take 
part in, meddle. 

Il. 7.26—1 faut pour lun et l’autre—l'empire, both demand a 
town, which — the centre of the talents and of the riches 
of the empire. Note the different uses of Z’um and autre, ni 
Pun ni l'autre, neither ; l'un et l'autre, both; Pun l'autre, one 
another. For this reciprocal use, see 

VI. 25.14.—qui se renversérent l'une l'autre, which over- 
threw one another. 

VIII. 33.22.—On s’excite les uns les autres. People excite 
one another. 

II. 7.31.—om ne saurait "peti one would hardly be able. For use 
of saurait see I. 5.28. ne—guére = hardly. Further example:— 
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VIII. 30.22.—mne se doutaient guire—inévitadles, hardly 
suspected the inevitable consequences. 

II. 7.33.—l’amour de la considération—/a conscience, love of esteem 
or glory, in its different degrees, is alone able to make us 
gradually ascend from selfishness to uprightness. 

II. 8.5.—gu'a commencé la guerre de la Vendée, that the war of La 
Vendée has commenced. When a sentence commences with 
the conjunction or the relative pronoun que, the subject, 
especially if, as here, it is lengthened by un attribute, is placed 
after the predicate. Further examples :— 

Conjunction. IV.13.17.—que pourrait Pétre l’attague de la 
— as the attack of the populace could be. 

III. 13.1—que se ’ la délivrance, that deliverance was 
being prepared. 

Rel. Pro. V. 18.2.—par Virritation méme qu'excitait—con- 
ventionne/, by the very irritation which the duration of the 

ower of the Convention excited. 

VII. 29.2.—qu'ont eu de tout temps les Italiens éclairés, which 
enlightened Italians have always had. 

II. 8.14.—guelles gue fussent leurs opinions, whatever were their 
opinions. The expression que/ que is an adjective. It requires 
the subjunctive. 

VI. 27.20.—si le systéme politique—quel gu’ il fat, if the poli- 
tical system, whatever it was. But gue/gue—gue has two 
uses. First, it is an adjective, tmmediately followed by a 
noun, and requiring the subjun tive. 

VI. 24.2.—sous quelque forme qu'elles soient admises, under 
whatever form they are adinitted. 

III. 11.23.—pour quelque objet que ce pit étre, for whatever 
object it might be. 

Secondly, it 1s an adverb, also requiring the subjunctive. 

VII. 29.30.—que/que distingué qu'il fat, however distinguished 
he were. 

Il. 8.32.—Ausst les chefs—considérés. Therefore the Vendean chiefs 
are esteemed. Aussi frequently means ‘therefore.’ In this 
sense the subject and predicate following it are put in the in- 
terrogative form. 

Peut-étre follows the same rule. , 

V. 21.29.—peut-étre I'envie—les aigrit-elle alors, perhaps the 
desire to occupy every place, a passion which commenced 
to grow in the minds, embittered them then. 

V. 21.36—peut-étre était-il sage, perhaps it was wise. 

VI. 26.22.—peut-étre lesprit d’envahissement—ne se serait-il 
pas diveloppé, — the spirit of invasion would not 
have developed itself. . 

Il. 9.3.—il se peut—tant d’ennemis, it is possible that the Govern- 
ment of 1793 and 1794 has triumphed over so many enemies. 
For the subjunctive, see Rule F (1). 

Il. 9.8.—a tout ce gui —hors des prisons, in all the honest men who 
yet remained out of the prisons. 

IL. 9.17.—gui en étaient réduits, who were reduced by it. 

IL. 9.18.—tout faisait croire—classe ouvriére, everything made the 
men of the working classes believe. 

III. 10.9.—ils avaient lutté de pres les uns contre les autres, they had 
fought at close quarters, one against another. 

III. 10.11—auxguels ils croyaient—de Ja nation, to whom they 
attributed an influence, still rather powerful, over the minds of 
the nation. 

III, 10.33.—chacun des deux pays se les renvoyait, each of the two 
countries kept sending them back to one another. S¢ is used 
here in a reciprocal sense (‘ toone another’), notin a reflexive 
sense. 

Another example of this use of se :-— 

V. 19.6.—en ayant grand soin de se les appliguer & eux-mémes, 
in taking great care to apply them to themselves. A eux- 
mémes is redundant here, and should not be tran-lated. 

I(T. 11.6.—yusqu'a ce que, until, conjunction requiring the sub- 
junctive (attestat). 

III. 11.11—a/ors dela réquisition, then required for military service. 

Ill. 11.22.—s/ se faisait scrupule, he had scruples. 

IL. 12.5.—c'est la premitre fois—une circonstance, it {s the first 
time that a circumstance offered itself to me. Subjunctive by 
Rule F (6). 

III. 12,14.—en supposant gque—c’en soit une, supposing that in this 
case it was one. Subjunctive by Rule F (5). 

III. 12.35—on s’attend au bonheur ; Pon croit en avoir le droit, one 
expects happiness; one believes he has a right to it. 

Attendre, to wait for. 

S'attendre &, to expect. 

III. 12.37.—dans ces moments mémes, in those very moments. 
Notice the following :—méme (adv.) le moment, even the moment ; 
le méme (adj.) moment, the same moment; /e moment méme 
(adj.), the very moment. 

TII. 12.39.—que nous leur reprochions—/’air, when we reproached 
them with lighting up and perfuming the air. 








To repeat a conjunction (like Zorsque) gue only is necessary. 
V. 13.28.—i/ suffisait d'une question, one question sufficed, 


IV. 14.1—se défiaient les uns les autres, distrusted one another; 
Défier, to defy. 
Se défier de, to distrust. : 

IV. 14.27.—c'est un genre d'austérité—a se départir, it is a kind of 


austerity which nothing would induce him to swerve from. 
To depart is partir. 
Départir is to distribute. 
Se départir is to desist, to swerve from. 

15.5.—// n'y a guére—dictateur, there is, however, hardly anyone 

but a military chief who can become a dictator. 

15.14.—pour gue tout le monde—pris part, in order that everyone 

should be thought to have taken part in it. For subjunctive 

see Rule F (5). sie ‘ 

IV. 15.29.—1/ s'avisa de passer—ses colldgues, he took it into his 

head to go first, to arrogate to himself pre-eminence over his 

colleagues, 

15.41.—changer de Gouvernement, change the Government. 

Changer requires de after it. : 

16.1.2 n'en était pas ainsi de Tallien, the case was not the 

same with Tallien. Another example of the construction en étre 

ainsi, to be the same case. 
VII. 29.20.—/7 en fut ainsi—de tous les hommes, it was the 
same for him with everyone and everything. ‘ 

V. 16.2.—on les y retrouve tout entiers, they are found there quite 
fully. 

V. 17.5.—Rien ne ressemble moins—bien des crimes alors, nothing 
resembles the Terror less than this time, although many crimes 
were committed then. 

V. 17.16.—craignaient gue la conive-révolution neat lieu, feared that 
counter-revolution would take place. 

After verbs of fearing, empécher (tohinder),and prendre garde 

(to take care), the subjunctive, with me preceding it, is required, 
If these verbs are used negatively or interrogatively the ne is 
left out, 

Further example of the same construction :— 

V. 17.38.—craignant toujours qu’on ne pit Vaccuser elle- 
méme, fearing always that one could accuse it itself. 

V., 23.1.—On craignait —que—le régne dela Terreur—ne fit 
rétabli, it was feared—that—the Reign of Terror—would 
be re-established. 

V. 17.18.—C’est une pauvre pete aits gu’on @ commis, 
the guarantee of the misdeeds which one has committed is a 


IV. 
IV. 


IV. 
IV. 


poor one. The gwe before ced/e is merely an expletive. Mime. 
de Staél is very fond of this expletive gue. Other 
examples :— 


V. 17.24.—Ce fut donc—que d'étre obligée, It was then a 
great misfortune for France to be obliged. 
V. 18.20.—c’ était vraiment alors—que la société de Paris. 
Parisian society was truly then a very curious sight. 

V. 18.9.—avec une persévérance étonnante, with astonishing pet- 
severance. When an abstract noun is accompanied by an 
adjective in French, um or une must be used with it. 

V., 18.10.—/a disette d'une part—de l'autre, scarcity on the one 
hand, and the depreciation of the paper-money on the other. 

V. 19.1.—pour en obtenir, to obtain from them. 

V. 19.3.—gracieux is graceful, not gractous. 

V. 19.3.—dont elles savmient se servir, which they knew how to 
use. The verb savoir does not require how betore an infinitive, 
as in English. 

V. 19.9.—la plus incroyable école—assister, the most inconceivable 
school of sophistry at which one could be present. 

When the verb assister, as here, is intransitive, it means 
to be present at. 

V. 19.27.—i/ ne Zui venait pas seulement dans l'esprit—que l'on pat 
s'attendre & sa résistance. It did not at all come into his mind 
—that one could expect his resistance. 

V. 19.37.—étaient-ils assis, if they were seated. 

V. 20.12.—// ne se fiait & personne, he trusted nobody. 

V. 20.16.—tenaient d’abord—contre les nobles, were first owing to 
their inability to ye their exaggerated principles, and 
secondly to a certain hatred against the nobles. 

V. 20.39 —il lui manquait—indispensables, it lacked several indis- 
pensable prerogatives. 

V. 21.4.—jpour gu'sl pat réussir, in order that it might succeed. 
Rule F (5). 

V. 21.25—on voulait pardonner—pouvoir, people wished to pardon 
the members of the Convention, provided that they renounced 
power. 

Pardonner & (someone). 
Renoncer & (something). 


V. 21.33.—/es conventionnels voulaient—bons choix. The members 
of the Convention wished to do honour to themselves by good 
selections. 
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V. 21.37.—gui ne voulait—de la République, who only wished to 

appropniate for themselves the offices of the Republic. 

22.15.—pour gu'il ne restdt—en place, in order that there should 

be no longer in office a single member of the Convention. 

. 23.11.—se fit un principe, lit. ‘made to itself a principle,’ #.¢., 
‘established the principle.’ 

. 23.23.—four gue sles -tout fait, in order that each may have 
wit or opinion ready made. 

V. 23.28.—mne vaut pas mieux gue, ‘is no better than,’ ‘is equivalent 
to.” ° 

Valoir mieux, to be better. 

V. 23.30.—Le directowre dait le maitre Mexiler. 

could at its will exile. 

24.31.—avaient joui des mémes garanties, had enjoyed the 

same guarantees. 
Jouir, to enjoy, is followed by de. 

25.24.—a /a /ongue, in the long run. 

25.36.—gui ne veulent pas—sott faite, who do not wish to allow 

that a sincere attempt should be made towards it. 

VI. 25.37.—Mais on ne saurait—de /a maniére, one could not be 

too much astonished at the manner 

27.9.—profiter de cette circonstance, profit by this circumstance. 
Profiter is followed by de. 

VI. 27.15.—/ors de /a négociation, at the time of the negotiation. 

VI. 27.35.—s'approcher de la cite, approach the shore. 


<<< 
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VI. 


VI. 
VI. 


VI. 


V1. 27.30.—a Ja nage, by swimming. 

VI. 28.6.—a cause de l'analogie méme, by reason of the very 
analogy. See note on 12.37. 

VI. 28.7.—1/ voulait s'en montrer—lennemi, he wished to show 
himself—so much more its enemy. 

VI. 28.22.—ce gui diminua—enthousiasme, a circumstance which 


diminished by so much their enthusiasm. 

VII. 28.29.—i/s ne se ressemblaient—/a bravoure, they resembled one 
another only in gallantry. 

VIII. 30.10.—Aucune épogue de la Révolution n'a été, no epoch of 
the Revolution has been. 

VIII. 30.23.—du part: qu'ils prenaient, of the resolution which they 
formed 

Prendre un parti, form a resolution. 

VIII. 31.23.—en ‘fant gue conservateur de sa propre existence 
politique, in order to maintain its own political existence. 

VIII. 31.36.—/a simple menace d'user de cette prérogative, the 
simple threat to use this prerogative. User is followed by de. 

VILL. 31.40.—dont a loi feat armé, with which the law would have 
armed it. In elevated style the imperfect subjunctive of avoir 
(eat) and of ére can be used instead of the conditional. 
Further example : 

VIIL. 33.40.—on eat dit, you would have said. 

VIII. 32.9.—de maniére 4—par elles-mémes, So as to be maintained 
by themselves. 

VIII. 32.14.—ce gui lui fait honneur, a circumstance which does 
him honour. 

VIII. 32.23.—i/ valait mieux faire venir des adresses des armées, it 
was better to cause addresses to come from the armies, See 
mote on 23.28. 

VIII. 33.6.—/a justice c'est la liberté, Justice is liberty. The ce 
thus used in enunciating a principle is redundant. Compare 
L'empire, c'est la paix, The Empire is peace; L’ Etat c'est mot, 
I am the State, 

VIII. 33.36.—On n'apercevait nulle part. 
The adjective nu/, nudle requires me before the verb. 
with nudle part 

Quelque part, somewhere. 
Autre part, elsewhere. 

VIII. 34.5.—gu's/ y avait arrété—en comité. 
there was or there were. 

Translate —‘ that he had arrested there several of the deputies who 
were met there in a committee.’ 
Se trouver = to happen to be, to be. 

VIII. 34.19.—ce que em était, what was the case. 

VIII. 34.22—gu's/ fut propre & devenir, that he was fit to become. 
Subj. after negative verb (r/s ne donnaient pas). Rule F (2). 

VIII. 34.28.—se rendirent, betook themselves. 

VIII. 34.32.—de méme, in the same manner. 

VILL. 34.33.—sans que le peuple—ses représentants opprimés, without 
the people who saw them understanding that the matter con- 
cerned its representatives coerced. 

iis agit de vous, the matter concerns you, 

VILL. 35.3.—d¢ deux ters, by two-thirds. 

IX. 35.19.—// en codte de parler de soi, it costs something to speak 
of onesell. 

IX. 36.6.—c/s me savaient 


One perceived nowhere. 
Compare 


Jl y avait is not here 


de mon attachement, they were so dis- 


pleased at me for my attachment. 
IX. 36.27.—en fe faisant présenter & Barras, in causing him to be 
presented to Barras. 





TX. 36.30.—1 se passait ensuite tris-bien des autres, he sub- 
sequently did very well without the assistance of others. 

Se passer de (someone) to do without (someone’s) assistance. 

IX. 37.18.—a la forts, at the same time. 

IX. 37.25.—/faute d’avoir la patience, because he had not the 

patience. 

38.29.—comment se résoudre, how could I resolve? The in- 

finitive is used in this interrogative sense with comment. 

Example :— 

Comment faire ? what shall I do ? 

39.5.—de n'y pas donner un instant, not to give a moment to 

it, 2.¢., to politeness. 

IX. 39.14.—c’en était fait, all was over. 

IX. 39.16.—/aquelle des deux puissances, which of the two powers. 

Which following a preposition, or, as here, followed by of, 
is translated by leguel, /aquelle. 

IX. 39.25.—C'est notre devoir & nous autres femmes, it is our duty 
as women. Auwféres, which is untranslateable into English, is 
used when a contrast is expressed or implied. Here the 
implied contrast is between men and women. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SPENCER'S ‘ EDUCATION.’ 


BY THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


Author of ‘ Mental Science and Logic for Teachers,’ Co-Director of the 
Birkbeck Training Classes. 


CrirIcisM OF SPENCER’S CURRICULUM. 


In the first place it is evident that, according to 
Spencer, it is the teacher's duty to put the scholar in 
the way of becoming his own doctor, lawyer, architect, 
and bailiff, etc. Against this all educationists have 
rightly inveighed. It flies in the teeth of the ‘ division 
ot labour’ principle, and is directly opposed to the two 
homely saws, that the man who takes in hand his own 
legal business has ‘a fool for his lawyer,’ and ‘he who 
is jack of all trades is master of none.’ As Joly says: 
‘L’école n’a pas a former des individus qui doivent 
parer par eux-mémes 4 tous les besoins de l’existence, 
comme s’ils vivaient en Robinsons dans une ile déserte. 
L’école d’aujourd’hui est faite pour une société ou tout 
ce qui touche aux arts utiles est de plus en plus soumis 
a la loi de la division du travail, et o& nul homme, 
d’ailleurs, n’est isolé, parce qu’il y a une loi de soli- 
darité croissante, elle aussi, qui compense largement 
les effets facheux que cette division du travail pourrait 
entrainer.’ Since to teach all sciences to everybody is, 
Spencer notwithstanding, obviously and undoubtedly 
impossible, ‘must we,’ asks Quick, ‘decide for each 
child what is to be his particular means of money- 
getting, and instruct him in those sciences which will 
be most useful in that business or profession ?’ Where 
this is done, in any degree, as in the Handelschulen of 
Germany and the commercial schools of our own 
country, the pupils must, before entering, already have 
finished their education, at least as far as the primary 
school is concerned, so that the answer to this question 
is not doubtful. If the school sends a boy into the 
world with a love of knowledge, and with a mind well 
disciplined to acquire knowledge, it has done more for 
him than if it had given him any special information 
whatsoever, which Spencer himself, by implication, 
again and again admits. 

Secondly, to take the points of the Curriculum in 
detail, it is certain that instruction in physiology would 
not bring about the banishment of disease, for a know- 
ledge of physiology forms a part only of the doctor’s 
outfit asa health producer and disease exterminator ; 
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and if every school gave more than a due proportion of 
its time-table to physiology to-morrow, we should still 
depend upon the specialist, who devotes the whole of 
his life to the study of one phase of disease, for the 
major part of the rules to be followed in order to avoid, 
and for the remedies to be applied, when overtaken by 
any of ‘ the ills which flesh is heir to.’ 

Under (2)—viz., indirect preservation of life—is laid 
down the necessity for teaching all sciences to every- 
body, if we are to take Spencer seriously. This, 
again, has roused the pedagogic ire, especially as the 
trouble of those rash mine speculators, and of those 
bankrupt believers in the impossible would-be- 
supplanter of the steam engine, is indirectly put to the 
credit of the teacher who failed to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of Geology and Electricity in the minds of the 
wretched people when they were scholars. Here 
Spencer has been wofully led astray by his perfervid 
imagination. The right rule is ‘ not to strive to teach 
all the sciences and nothing else, but the main prin- 
ciples of some one science,’ and something else (Quick). 
No one, and least of all ourselves, who have a profound 
belief in Science as a school subject, will object to what 
Mr. Spencer says as to the benefits which have been, 
are being, and will be bestowed upon men by that A/ma 
Mater—Science ; but to argue from this that all 
science must be taught to everybody, is not only a 
non sequitur, but is also to impose a task upon teachers 
which is a sheer physical and mental impossibility. 
Hence we shall continue to refrain from attempting 
impossibilities, and shall endeavour to insti] such a love 
of knowledge in a child’s mind, as will impel him to 
master the science underlying the particular calling he 
may ultimately affect, and we shall fix upon the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the County Council 
the respcnsibility of providing facilities for the child to 
specialise in this direction. 

As to No. (3)—the rearing of offspring—whilst ad- 
mitting that parents are almost criminally ignorant in 
matters bearing upon this, we venture to lay down the 
rule that it is a subject which, from its very nature, is 
beyond the ken of children. The County Council 
might well be again requested to provide instruction 
to young women in matters bearing upon this all-im- 
portant and sadly-neglected branch of education. To 
again quote Quick, ‘ The best way in which we can 
teach the young wi!l be so to bring them up that when 
they themselves have to rear children the remembrance 
of their own youth may be a guide, and not a beacon 
to them. But more knowledge than this is necessary, 
and I differ from Mr. Spencer only as to the proper 
time to acquire it.’ 

No. (4)—the functions of a citizen (instruction bear- 
ing upon which we are becoming daily more and more 
willing to give, as is proved by the success of Arnold 
Forster’s ‘Citizen Reader’ and ‘Laws of Everyday 
Life ')—gives Spencer an opportunity of denouncing, 
in unmeasured terms, that sham history which is still 
to some extent, and was, not long ago, universally 
taught in schools, and which consists of lists of 
monarchs and strings of battles, with fulsome descrip- 
tions of the petty squabbles and intrigues of Court-life 
thrown in occasionally as makeweight, and right 
= gg does he acquit himself in the doing thereof. 

Vhen, however, he tells us that only iology, 


illumined by Psychology and Ethics, is to be taught 
as History, we again are compelled to exclaim that 
Spencer’s desire for a panacea has maile him dreadfully 








blind. As to the ‘right principles of political action,’ 
which history should teach, we may well ask, what 
are they? for it is certain that no two persons would 
agree thereupon ; byt surely everybody would be a 
step further towards right conduct, both political and 
moral, who had read, say, the life of Thomas More, or 
King Alfred, so that we will not give up the bio- 
graphical side of history ; furthermore, shall we permit 
our children to remain ignorant of the meaning of 
such words as Parliament, Ministers, Magistrates, 
Taxation, etc.? We trow not. In such a course of 
History as is mapped out by Dr. Fitch—a sketch of 
which appears below—there is no doubt that pleasure 
and profit—yea, even an elementary and untechnical 
acquaintance with the truths of Sociology—may be 
readily obtained ; and so long as we have histories 
similar to that of John Richard Green, we cannot say 
there is no text-book to back up this rational teachin 

of the history of a people, as opposed to the verba 
assimilation of dates, lists of kings, and revolting 
accounts of wholesale manslaughter. 


Dr. Fircu’s SuGGEsTED CourRsE oF Hisrory. 


(a). A series of oral lessons, with the view of making 
some simple and fundamental historical ideas intel- 
ligible, e.g., a state, a nation, a dynasty, a monarch, a 
parliament, legislation, the administration of justice, 
taxes, etc. 

(6). Lessons to give a general notion of the centuries 
over which our history extends—constituting a simple 
Time Map. 

(c). The turning-points in our national life are next 
studied, not necessarily in their time order, and such 
a detailed account of these periods is given as would be 
impossible if the history as a whole were taken. 

(d). As to chronology, a few leading dates, learnt in 
connection with the events to which they refer, are 
mastered, and the time of other events is obtained by 
reference to these as a standard. This is preferable to 
any artificial system of mnemonics, and 1s calculated 
to show that ‘time when’ forms a very secondary 
element in any historical idea. 

(e). As ‘there is a sympathy and a human interest 
awakened, when the career of a man is discussed, which 
can never be excited in any other way,’ Biography 
should occupy a most important ‘part in any scheme of 
history teaching, and much of what is best and most 
ennobling in history might be taught ina series of 
lessons on ‘Great Books and their Writers.’ Lastly, 
the importance of lessons on the duties and rights of 
citizenship is urged, and a list of suitable subjects is 
set out in tabular form. 

The following quotations are given in order to show 
how widespread is the dissent to Spencer’s views 
respecting the educational value of history. ‘ History 
maketh a young man to be old without either wrinkles 
or grey hair, privileging him with the experience of 
age, without cither the infirmities or the inconveniences 
thereof’ (Fuller). ‘For purposes of culture, history 
has a very high value’ (W. H. Payne). ‘The study 
of history, like travelling, widens the student’s mental 
vision, frees him to some extent from the bondage of 
the present, and prevents his mistaking convention- 
alities for laws of nature’ (Quick). ‘What we know 
of former ages, like what we know of foreign nations, 
is, with all its imperfectness, of much use, by correct- 
ing the narrowness incident to personal experience’ 
(Mil 


Mill). 
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No. (s)—aesthetic teaching—is relegated to the 
leisure part of life, z.c., it is shelved altogether, for the 
foregoing four divisions of our Curriculum would leave 
no leisure. This minimising of the importance of 
music, drawing, and appreciation of the beautiful in 
general, is a hard doctrine, worthy of the worse 
traditions of the Puritans, and is in sad contrast with 
the ‘ gospel of sweetness and light’ which was preaclted 
by Matthew Arnold, and which we all try in some 
degree to realise. To banish music, drawing, and 
poetry from our schools until a full knowledge of all 
the sciences, or even of one science, is obtained, is a 
course which would commend itself oniy to a veritable 
Gradgrind. ‘Whether a man who was engrossed by 
science, who had no knowledge of the fine arts, except 
as they illustrated scientific laws, no acquaintance with 
the lives of great men, or with any history but soci- 
ology, and who studied the thoughts and emotions 
expressed by our great poets, merely with a view to 
their psychological classification—whether such a man 
could be saidto ‘live completely,’ is a question to which 
every one, not excepting Mr. Spencer himself, would 
probably return the same answer. And yet this is 
the kind of man which Mr. Spencer’s system would 
produce where it was most successful. 

The first chapter concludes with an examination of 
knowledge as useful for training or culture, and the 
Red Indian, the Bushman, and the accountant are 
mentioned to prove that the ‘ education of most value 
for guidance must at the same time be of the most 
value for discipline.’ This is not accepted, nor is it 
acceptable in its entirety ; indeed, Professor Payne says 
that ‘ it is much nearer the truth to assert that these 
two values are in the inverse ratio to each other, or 
that a subject which is most valuable for maintaining 
the struggle for existence is least valuable for purposes 
of human culture,’ to prove which he puts the following 
case. In business, calculation aims at speed and 
accuracy, qualities which are found the more surely 
where the process of calculation is more and more 
unthinking and mechanical. Anything like reflection 
is fatal, as it wasin the well-knowncase given felicitously 
in the following lines :— 

The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the toad in fun 

Asked, ‘ Pray which leg comes after which ?’ 

Which worked her mind to such a pitch, 

She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 

True education, on the contrary, looks upon arithmetic 
as a means of training the reasoning powers, and 
attaches far greater importance to the right under- 
standing of the why and the wherefore than to either 
speed or accuracy. The same author also says: ‘The 
first need of the Indian and the Bushman, in particular, 
is to become men ; and for this purpose there should 
be considerably less activity in the lines of swiftness 
and agility and telescopic vision ; anJ considerably 
more in the lines of ploughing, building, and thinking, 
, Even the accountant deserves better treatment 
than Mr. Spencer prescribes for him. He should 
aspire to something better than ‘to add up several 
columns of figures simultaneously.’ He is a man by 
better right than he is a machine, and, as such, he may 
even learn to philosophise ; but, for this purpose, he has 
need of a discipline quite different from that which will 
merely furnish him with the guidance required by an 
accountant.’ 

With regard to the whole of this first chapter, we 


may say that, considered as a protest against the 
exclusion of Science from the curriculum of any school, 
it is admirable; but when it is seriously suggested 
that Science is to be taught, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else,the proposition will be condemned as absurd 
by the most ardent supporters of Science. Spencer 
himself tells us (‘ Education,’ p. 102) that ‘The 
suppression of every error is commonly followed by a 
temporary ascendancy of the contrary one,’ and surely 
his own views as to the position of Science in the 
curriculum form an excellent example of the truth of 
this aphorism. 

Next month Chapter II. will be dealt with, and out- 
line answers to the questions which have been set on 
‘ Education’ will be supplied. 


yp 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 
President of the Half-time Council of Teachers. 


Not long ago the air was full of attempts to form 
Confederations of Church Schools, and the Diocese of 
Manchester was said to contain a Church School Board. 
The supporters of the Voluntary Schools in the 
Northern Diocese were said to be bent on raising a 
oe round sum to aid their schools. So far so good. 

etween two and three thousand pounds have been 
raised, and the Managers of at least one school thought 
to obtain practical sympathy therefrom. Here is the 
sequel. The Managers applied for £70 a year for 
three years to tide them over their difficulties. The 
school was, and is, doing admirable work, and the 
alternative was handing it over to the School Board. 
The Church Day School Association had already 
offered to solve the problem by discharging the*master 
and getting a younger man ata reduced salary. The 
staff could not be reduced—it was already at the 
minimum. The Church School Board appointed a 
deputation to meet the Managers. The deputation 
came, only to suggest the reduction of the master’s 
salary to relieve the fortress. The Managers were 
honourable men, and refused to sacrifice the master 
whose hair had grown grey in their service. Result, 
the school is now under the School Board, and the 
Church School Board has failed in its maiden effort. 

* * . * * 

Now, I should like the Bishop’s opinion of this 
little tragedy. The master is an able man who has 
wrought a great influence on the parish for half a 
century. Twenty years ago he might have had a 
Board School for the asking. He loved the Church, 
and cast his lot with his love. The School Board are 
satisfied, in spite of the cheapness of a younger man, to 
retain his well-matured services. The heads of the 
Church he has so faithfully served would have cast him 
to the mercy of the world, handicapped by his grey 
hairs. Confederations and Church ay-School 
Associations are huge delusions. The funds are 
largely spent in giving physic to cure starvation. 
The great safety-valve is the teacher’s salary. I can 
hardly conceive the Bishop of Manchester consenting 
with full cognition to such sacrificing of old and able 
servants. Methinks there would be some thousand 
applicants for the Bishopric at a tithe the present 
salary. Cheap and nasty is as true of education as 





theology. 
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Bravo, Yorkshire! There is no town in England 
so madly outrun with child labour as Halifax. The 
half-time standard is the second ; and yet, at the West 
York District Union meeting, with the Mayor in the 
chair, a strongly-worded resolution condemning child 
labour was carried almost unanimously, notwithstand- 
ing the speeches delivered in favour of perpetuating 
half-time by two members of the School Board. Why 
was the question ignored at the public meeting in the 
Manchester Town Hall ? 

» . . * * 

A CORRESPONDENT asks me to call attention to the 
insecurity of the position of the teacher without a 
signed and stamped agreement. Here is the case :— 

The teacher took charge of the school in 1862, the 
salary agreed upon being £50, plus the whole of the 
Government grant earned by the school. From 1862 
to 1891 this was regularly paid, but on making up the 
accounts for the year ending July, 1892, the school 
treasurer refused to pay the grant under Article 105, 
although it had been paid for the previous year. The 
teacher, having reached the age when he would be 
entitled to a pension under the superannuation scheme, 
could not afford to appeal to the County Court, and 
has had to sign a new agreement whereby he sacrifices 
the grant under Article 105. 

This is an oft-told tale. The Law Committee of 
the N.U.T. could produce scores of similar cases. 

* * * . 


A worn of advice to those entering on new engage- 
ments. Have a properly-signed and stamped agree- 
ment. No reasonable body of managers will refuse. 
A properly drawn agreement can be had by members 
of the N.U.T. on application to the Secretary, 71, 
Russell Square, enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope. If you are not a member of the N.U.T., 
then you ought to be. 

* . * ~ ~ 

INTERMITTENT inspection in lieu of the annual parade 
is not universally accepted. Why? Because teachers 
are applying it to the present arrangements. The 
teacher cannot cut himself adrift from the present 
system of doling out Government aid. This is not to 
be wondered at. Teachers who have suffered from 
the whims and fads of some of the representatives 
of the department, at the annual agony day, are not 
likely to take kindly to any reform which appears to 
place these autocrats in a sull more autocratic position. 
But the advocates of intermittent inspection contem- 
plate an entire re-modelling of the system of payment 
and report. I believe the time has arrived when the 
Union should lay down the complete scheme under 
which alone intermittent inspection would be 
tolerable. 

* . * * * 

Tue Technical Education Committee of the County 
Borough of Bolton has decided to utilise the Technical 
School as a centre for Manual Instruction for the 
Board and Voluntary Schools of the town. The Com- 
mittee offer to instruct the boys in Standards VI. and 
VI. in the use of tools for woodwork and ironwork, 
without charge. The Government grantis to be equally 
divided between the Managers and the Committee. 
Shortly some 400 boys are to commence the course. 
The idea is capable of almost universal application, 
and, if successful, solves the difficulty of providing 
technical training for the rising generation. 
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As I anticipated, there are serious complications in 
several northern towns, arising out of the Assisted 
Education Act of last year. In Nelson there is a 
general demand for Free Education, and the managers 
of the schools, which are all voluntary, refuse to meet 
the parents’ demand. The result will be the formation 
of a School Board, and the building of schools, with 
the usual accessories. And in the meantime the 
educational machinery will run anything but 
smoothly, especially for the teachers. The next few 
months will force the query to the front: ‘ Was the 
Assisted EducationsAct the best compromise ?’ 

. * * * * 

THaT there would be perfect unanimity on the 
question of State-aided Superannuation even among 
School Boards was hardly anticipated. The South 
Shields School Board refused to sign the memorial, 
and expressed the opinion that teachers ought to have 
sufficient salaries to enable them to provide for the 
future. Mr. Yoxall’s reply thereto is so good I append 
it 2” extenso :— 

71, Russell Square, London, W.C., 
21st September, 1892. 

Sir,—I am happy to express the agreement of the 
Executive Committee of the National Union of 
Teachers with the opinion of your Board, that 
“ Teachers ought to have sufficient salaries to enable 
them to provide for the future,” but we regret that 
the Board should consider that a good reason for 
declining to support the Memorial on Teachers’ 
Superannuation. You are doubtless aware that 
teachers as a rule do not have “sufficient salaries to 
enable them to provide for the future,” and I notice 
that even the salaries paid by your own Board do not 
err on the side of such sufficiency. May we hope that 
your Board will at an early date amend the scale of its 
paymefhts to teachers, and so bring those payments 
into harmony with the very laudable opinion which I 
quote above ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. H. Yoxat, General Secretary. 
A. E. Leete, Esq., Clerk’s Office, 
Ocean Road, South Shields. 

There must be a good time coming for the Assistants 
under the South Shields Board. What is the ‘sufficient 
salary ’ paid by the Board at the present time ? 

. . . * * 


The Union is seriously on its trial. A teacher has 
been once more dismissed without reason being assigned. 
There is not a scintilla of doubt that Mr. Punnicliffe 
is dismissed by the Wimblington School Board because 
he took active part in the late General Election. The 
Editor of the Schoolmaster very generously offered to 
place the columns of that journal at the disposal of the 
Board, to state their side of the case. The offer was 
refused. The majority of the Wimblington School 
Board dare not give the light of publicity to their 
contemptible action. Out of 200 electors on the 
register 130 signed a petition praying the Board to 
rescind the resolution dismissing Mr. Tunnicliffe. The 
tenure of the present Board fortunately expires in 
February next. Care has been taken to advise the 
successor to Mr. Tunnicliffe of the state of local feeling. 
The Union must, and will, see that Mr. Tunnicliffe 
does not suffer. There is little doubt that next 
February the majority will suffer defeat, and Mr. 
Tunnicliffe be reinstated. 
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As a matter of self-preservation the Executive of the 
Union should have the power to levy a limited amount 
per member to meet such cases as those of Wimbling- 
ton and Brighton. Without financial support behind 
the teacher, no number of paragraphs in the Code, or 
= in Form IX. will be of the slightest avail. 
Only to-day I find the following in the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

‘Wanted, immediately, Assistant Master ; good dis- 
ciplinarian! Salary, £65. Sunday duty.—Vicar, 
St. Thomas's, C.E.’ 

I trow not but that £65 will appear in Form IX. as 
the teacher's salary, notwithstanding the paragraph 
which Mr. Kekewich announced had been added 
to prevent such use of public money. Extraneous 
duties would die very violently if the Union hada 
levy of two or three shillings for a few years. The 
Union ought to be able to say, ‘Refuse to do these 
duties if you dislike them, and we will see you don’t go 
to the other Union.’ 


THERE are two very important questions before the 
London School Board at the present moment. On 
the question of corporal punishment I hope, in the 
interest of the children, the present paralysing regula- 
tions will be withdrawn. My expericnce goes to prove 
that the power to administer corporal punishment 
often prevents the necessity for its infliction. For 
some years I worked under a Provincial School Board 
where the certificated assistant was ‘regulated into a 
distributor of sly cuffs and dangerous ear boxes.’ 
I constantly broke the regulations. If I had kept 
them I should have lost my situation. Better to have 
the administration done openly and effectively than as 
at present. There is one phase of the question that 
has hardly been sufficiently dwelt upon. And that is 
the fact that if the London School Board desires to 
reduce the amount of punishment, the size of the 
classes should be reduced. Limit the classes to forty 
children, and the necessity for punishment will be 
less frequent. 

. ° . . ° 


Tue second question is the vexed one of assistants’ 
salaries. Old Weller’s advice to his son was ‘ Beware 
of the widders, Sammy.’ When I read the debate at 
the last meeting of the Board I felt inclined to advise 
the assistants to beware of the ex-teacher. It is hardly 
fitting that Mr. Clough should give credence to the 
ultra-voluntary statement—' If you raise the Board 
teachers’ salaries you will be doing an injustice to the 
voluntary teachers of the city and country.’ Yes, you 
would incidentally do the voluntary teachers the in- 
justice of raising their salaries. Generally, I have 
found the ‘cloth’ most anxious to tie the knot, and I 
am therefore surprised to find the Rev. A. Drew ad- 
vocating a lowering of the commencing salary because 
‘It would discourage early and imprudent marriages 
among the assistants.’ Might not Mr. Drew try its 
effect on the amorous curates ? 

7 . . * . 

THE coveted distinction of heading the Scholarship 
lists falls this year to Mr. J. W. H. Atkins and 
Miss A. H. Coghlan. The attainment of this ‘ Blue 
Ribbon of Pupil Teachership’ is becoming yearly more 
difficult, and I heartily congratulate them on their 
SUCCESS. 





Every teacher must congratulate Mr. Hamilton, the 
ursebearer of the N.U.T., on his newly-acquired 
onours. On Saturday last he ‘bore his blushing 

honours thick upon him’ in the shape of the hood 
and gown of fellowship in connection with the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. It was a happy thought 
that suggested the presentation of a clock to Mrs. 
Hamilton—the wife of a member of the executive hath 
need of it. May you live long enough to wear out many 
‘ gowns,’ friend Hamilton; and may Mrs. Hamilton 
find the clock as trustworthy and enthusiastic as the 
Union has found its treasurer. 

Some imaginative spirit suggests that Mr. Hamilton 
should in future attend in his robes. Not a bad idea 
if the Law Clerk would don the ‘ wig and gown.’ 


Very shortly the Union will have to overhaul its 
organisation. Day by day the inadequacy of the 
present arrangement becomes more apparent. The 
Executive and its Committees are becoming congested 
with details that might well be dealt with by strong 
local organisations. The inception of the District 
Union was a good one, but its existence has been pre- 
carious from want of power. Simultaneous with the 
discussion of the question of Electoral Districts, the 
advisability of dividing the country into four or five 
Divisional Councils with paid secretaries, and full and 
well-defined local powers, might be considered. The 
scheme might pay for itself. The influence of the 
Union would be vastly increased by its adoption, and 
with four organising secretaries devoting themselves 
to the local press and the education of the public on 
Union policy, the status of the teacher would be the 
better. 
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WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 
XIII.—MR. ALFONZO GARDINER. 
Head Master Little Holbeck Board School, Leeds. 





As I wended my way to Little Holbeck, a suburb of 
Leeds, the words of the poet Goldsmith, describing the 
Schoolmaster of a bygone age, recurred to my mind— 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skill’d to rule, 


The village master kept his little school, 
etc., etc., etc. 


I thought what a different picture the poet of to-day 
would have to draw. 

The teacher of to-day must be a man of culture ; 
well-read in a great variety of subjects, and able to im- 
part instruction in a thoroughly practical and enter- 
taining manner. To do this, he must spare no pains 
to make himself master of the educational questions 
of the day, and especially of the newer developments. 
In tact, he must keep himself well abreast of the age 
in which he lives, and only those who do this make 
their mark in the profession. The subject of this 
month’s sketch is well known for his enthusiasm in 
all educational matters, and few names are better 
known in the North of England than that of Mr. 
Alfonzo Gardiner. 
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The little Holbeck Board School is situated in one 
of the poorer quarters of the town. It was formerly 
known as Marshall’s Factory School, and under that 
name had a reputation as one of the model schools of 
England. It has been frequently referred to in the 
Blue Book, and is spoken of as a large, airy, and coin- 
modious school. It probably was a fine school, com- 
pared with the wretched buildings that were thought 
good enough by past generations, but in the light of 
the palatial buildings of to-day it sinks into in- 
significance. It is also very inconvenient. As proof 
of this it may be mentioned that all the class-rooms 
are up two flights of steps. The attendance when the 
factory was most prosper- 
ous was very large, there 
being about 1,000 half- 
timers (boys and girls in 
two departments), but a 
serious strike occurred at 
the works in 1872, and this 
lowered the attendance, in 
spite of the fact that the 
children were admitted 
free, and food was also pro- 
vided. The school never 
afterwards regained its 
numbers, and in_ the 
summer of 1881 it was 
transferred to the Board. 
There is one noteworthy 
fact regarding the school, 
viz., that more Inspectors’ 
Assistants have been 
trained here, under its 
old management, than 
perhaps in any other 
school in England. 

As I entered I was 
cordially welcomed by 
Mr. ardiner, and on 
learning my errand he 
assured me that he was 
prepared to give me any 
information that I might 
desire. 

In answer to my in- 
quiries, Mr. Gardiner in- 
formed me that he was ‘ 
born under the shadow of 
the Old Priory Church at . 
Bridlington. ‘ My father 
was strongly prejudiced 
against public schools, 
and hence it happened 
that I had never entered one till I became a_ pupil 
teacher. My education, however, was not neglected, 
though the curriculum varied greatly from that 
of the Elementary Schools of that day. I cannot 
remember the time when I could not read. I was a 
voracious reader, devouring all that came in my way, 
and I early gathered together a knowledge of general 
matters that was very valuable to me when I entered 
the ranks of P.T’s. My father intended me to be an 
analytical chemist, and in due course I entered the 
laboratory of Mr. F. C. Matthews, of Driffield. 
During this period I commenced the study of French, 
because I found many of the best books of reference 
used by my employer were written in that language. 








After two years my employer died, and arrangements 
were completed for my transfer to another gentleman 
in the same profession, when he, too, died. Whilst 
looking out for another opening, a friend of my 
father’s, who was Head Master of the Providence 
Charity School, Guisboro’ (since merged into the 
Board School), happened to call in, and asked what I 
was doing. The reply was I was waiting for some- 
thing to “turn up.”” He suggested, as he had a vacancy 
just then, that I should come and assist him, and if I 
liked the work, I should take it up permanently. I 
went, and finding the work congenial, I was 
apprenticed in 1861. One of my earliest impressions 
as a P.T. was the clergy- 
man bringing news to 
school of the death of 
the Prince Consort, and 
I suppose the fact that 
there was a holiday given 
on account of that event 
for the remainder of the 
day would tend to deepen 
the impression. 

‘As a P.T. I was some- 
what unfortunate, for dur- 
ing my short apprentice- 
ship there were three 
different masters at the 
school, . “ security of 
tenure” being, at that 
time, as uncertain as at 
the present date. Having 
served my period as a 
P.T., I sat for the Scholar- 
ship Examination, obtain- 
ing the position of No. 20 
on the list, and elected to 
go to Durham, being first 
on the College List.’ 

Upon leaving college 
Mr. Gardiner was for a 
short time Assistant Master 
at the Holy Trinity 
Schools, South Shields, 
Mr. Johnson Fenwick, 
now a colleague of Mr. 
Gardiner’s under the Leeds 
. * Board, being Head Master. 
He afterwards took charge 
of the South Crosland 








—_ National School, but on 
the formation of the Hud- 
dersfield Board he was, 
along with Mr. Tate (now 
Inspector of Leeds Board a appointed Head 
Master of one of their schools. hese appointments 
were among the first made by any provincial board. 
In 1881 he received his present appointment, com- 
mencing duties in January, 1882. 

The principal room of the Little Holbeck Boys’ 
School is a barn-like building, and does not readily 
lend itself to decoration; but Mr. Gardiner, whose 
tastes are decidedly artistic, has endeavoured to remed 
this defect as far as possible. Along one end there is 
quite an array of pictures, many of which, by-the-bye, 
have been bought by Mr. Gardiner, and which one 
of the Inspectors designated ‘ The Picture Gallery.’ 

Photographs, too, in frames are ranged along one 
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side, and on inquiry I find that it is the practice to get 
all the pictures that can be obtained, having reference 
to the Recitations that are being taken for the Exami- 
nation. This, as Mr. Gardiner observes, gives added 
interest to the subject, and is a good opportunity for the 
teachers to add to the general knowledge of the 
children. The Daly Graphic is also inserted in 
frames every day, and placed in a suitable position for 
even the little ones to see the pictures. 

The average attendance is about 300, and a cursory 
glance round the room showed me that the children 
were of the poorest class. Some few were shoeless and 
stockingless, many were poorly vlad, and collars were 
few and far between. The 
School is spoken of by the 
Inspectors as one of ‘ con- 
siderable difficulty,’ hence 
I was surprised to learn 
that the highest merit 
grant had been awarded 
every year but the first 
since Mr. Gardiner’s ap- 
pointment. The following 
are extracts from recent 
reports: ‘The School is 
well-organised. The in- 
struction seems to have 
been thorough and sys- 
tematic, and the results 
are most satisfactory.’ 

‘Discipline is well main- 
tained, and the teachers 
do their work zealously in 
a school of considerable 
difficulty.’ 

‘Is your attendance satis- 
factory ?’ 

‘Considering the homes 
and parents of the chil- 
dren, it is fairly good. 

The average attendance is 

about 8o per cent. of the 

number on therolls. With 

the exception of a few 

dullards in the lower 

classes, | have not a single 

boy thirteen years old in 

the school. The moment 

a lad reaches this age he 

is entitled by the bye laws 

to go to work, and he at 

once claims his full-time 

certificate and leaves. 

When he has passed the 

Sixth Standard he need no longer come to school if he 
is over twelve years of age. You will notice, from the 
Time-table, that there is no provision for Seventh 
Standard children. I have none.’ 

‘ How has the Free Education Act affected you ?’ 

‘It has lowered the average between twenty and 
thirty. The fee was 'd. previous to the passing of the 
Act, and children came long distances because of the 
low fee ; now, however, they go to the nearest school. 
So far as I can learn, this is the only school under the 
Board that has suffered much in this respect.’ 

‘ Drawing is one of your favourite subjects, I believe ? 
llave you any special methods for teaching it ?’ 

‘We have always done well in drawing, being 








among the first to obtain the “ Excellent,” and year 
by year we maintain the position. The method by 
which we obtain these results is no secret. We insist 
upon everything being done well and on right 
principles, beginning with the holding of the pencil, 
the use of the ruler, etc. Every new exercise in drawing 
is taken by the teachers, step by step, on the black- 
board, showing the methods by which to commence 
and draw every line, till the copy is completed.’ 
Chatting further on the matter, Mr. Gardiner says : 
‘ My taste for drawing dates back to my earliest years. 
My father was a self-taught artist and engraver of 
considerable talent, and I suppose I inherited the taste 
from him. He spent five 
ears exclusively in draw- 
ing from actual specimens, 
and afterwards engraving 
the illustrations for 
“ Morris’s History of 
British Birds.” At that 
time I often made for him 
rough drawings, and the 
experience I them gained 
has been of immense ser- 
vice to me.’ 
After my interview with 
Mr. Gardiner I walked 
home with him, and there 
had an opportunity of 
seeing several of his water- 
colour drawings and an 
unpublished work entitled 
‘Scenes from the Adven- 
tures of a Cat.’ This con- 
sisted of pen and ink 
sketches of no mean order, 
and dates back to an early 
period in Mr. Gardiner’s 
life. 
‘How is it you teach 
Everett’s system of short- 
hand?’ 
‘I find it by far the best. 
I taught Pitman’s for 
several years, but the 
results were unsatisfactory; 
hence I gave it up and sub- 
stituted Everett’s. Since 
I commenced with the 
latter system I have never 
had a single failure at the 
examinations, and I have a 
class of never less than 
‘ about forty boys taking 
this subject. I would certainly strongly recommend it 
to my fellow teachers who wish to get good results in 
shorthand, as it is both easy to learn and easy to write. 
I have always a number of applications from employers 
for the boys who are leaving, and many of them have 
obtained good positions, due in a great measure to 
their readiness in writing this system. We commence 
teaching in the Fourth Standard as preparation for the 
Fifth.’ 
‘I notice from your reports that arithmetic appears 
to be one of your strong points ?’ 
‘Yes ; and this I attribute largely to the time we 
devote to mental arithmetic, especially at the com- 
mencement of the school year. In the last Report the 
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Inspector says: “The arithmetic is exceptionally accu. 
rate, and appears to be intelligently taught.”’ 

‘Do you give much home work ?’ 

‘No. Ido not believe in home work, except in a 
very limited degree; and if I did, I have no chance 
here of getting it done. In the first place, the children 
are too poor to buy the necessary materials (the Board 
makes no provision for it); and, in the second place, 
very many of the children have no convenience at 
home to do it.’ 

‘Do you find it necessary, then, to work overtime?’ 

‘We have no systematic overtime during any part 
of the year, and within ten minutes of the time of dis- 
missal every lad is on his way home. We work steadil 
all the year round, and so find that overtime is 
generally unnecessary. Play-time, bcth morning and 
afternoon, is never omitted, unless the weather is un- 
suitable. The few minutes’ change brightens up the 
lads considerably.’ 

‘I hear that you provide halfpenny dinners. What 
was the origin of them ?’ 

‘Some seven years ago I noticed that several children 
never went home at the dinner hour, and on question- 
ing them I found that if they went home they would 
get no dinner. Hence, after consultation with the 

‘icar of the parish, we decided to provide a few free 
dinners. We continued these for some time on a very 
limited scale, and then the work was taken in hand by 
the “Children’s Dinner Society,” and the range of 
operations very much extended. During the winter 
months, when the scheme is in operation, there is a 
daily average of nearly two hundred. We do not confine 
it to our own school, but scholars from the neighbour- 
ing schools, recommended by the teachers, are admitted. 
I can assure you this institution of cheap dinners is 
very much appreciated, and I am convinced that but 
for this scheme many of the children would go dinner- 
less. For two years the charge was a penny, but now 
it is a halfpenny only.’ 

‘How does the P.T. Centre System of instruction 
work ?’ 

‘ The arrangement used to be by morning classes, but 
now P.T.’s in the 1st and 2nd years attend school 
half a day and the other half they attend the Centre 
Classes, taught by special teachers. This system is 
undoubtedly advantageous, as far as regards progress 
in studies, but it seems to me that the spirit diag 
and friendliness that used to exist between master and 
pupil teacher is in danger of being upset. I hope it 
may not be so ; but that is necessarily the tendency of 
the present arrangement.’ 

: fees the assistants legitimate grounds of com- 
plaint ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly. The question of superannuation is 
closely allied to the assistants’ question, because, when 
a scheme of superannuation comes into force, the posi- 
tion of the assistant would at once improve. I do not 
understand the feeling against head masters, because, 
—— I am, and have ever been, on the most 

riendly relations with my assistants, and we work to- 
gether most amicably.’ 

‘Have you not written a good many school books ?’ 

‘I published my fiftieth work in Jubilee Year. I 
commenced writing directly after I left college, and 
have been at it ever since. Many of my works have 
been prepared to order and published anonymously.’ 

Mr. Gardiner takes a deep interest in the welfare of 
the N.U.T., and those only who attended the Leeds 





Conference have any idea of the immense amount of 
time and care that Mr. Gardiner, ably assisted by his 
colleagues, spent in bringing it to such a successful 
issue. Mr. Gardiner assisted in the formation of the 
Huddersfield Association, and has ever since kept up 
his connection with the N.U.T. He is now President 
(for the second time) of the Leeds Association, and 
Vice-President of the West Yorkshire District Union. 
He is also a Life Governor of the Schoolmasters’ and 
Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Gardiner is also well known outside the sphere 
of scholastic work, and his sterling qualities of heart 
and mind are not unappreciated, as will be seen when 
we say that he holds the following positions :—Fellow 
of the Shorthand Society ; Vice-President of the Leeds 
Shorthand Writers’ Association ; Choir-Master of St. 
James’s Church, a position he has held for ten years ; 
and Lecturer on Method, in connection with the 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. He is also 
Editor of a school magazine. ; 

Mr. Gardiner is just in the prime of life, and, in all 
human probability, has many years of useful work 
before him. : 

I will close this paper with an amusing incident 
which he related to me. He says :—‘ During my 
holidays two years ago I was taking a country walk 
with my wife when I saw a pretty village school in the 
distance. We thought we would walk as far as the 
school and make the acquaintance of the master. 
Arriving at the door I sent in my card, and soon the 
master presented himself. He looked steadily at me 
some moments without speaking, and then said: “ You 
are not Mr. Alfonzo Gardiner? You are making fun of 
me.” “Qh, yes,” I replied ; “I am Mr. Gardiner.” 
“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “I expected to see a 
venerable old man, and here I find a comparatively 

oung man. Why, I have been using your books for 
5 den t know how many years!” I had some difficulty 
in convincing him that I was the identical Mr. 
Gardiner, but I believe I did so before we set off on our 
return journey.’ 
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Arithmetic. 


F. SmitH.—A farm is let for £96 and the value of a certain 
number of quarters of wheat. When wheat is 38s. a quarter, the 
whole rent is 1§ per cent. lower than when it is 56s.a quarter. Find 
the number of quarters of wheat which are paid as part of the rent. 


(Barnard Smith.) 
Difference of (56s. — 38s.) or 18s. in the price of wheat makes a 
difference of 15 per cent. on the whole rent, when wheat is 56s. a 
quarter ; 
.*. (No. of qrs. x 18)s. = 15 per cent. of £96 + 
(No. of qrs. X 56)s. 
= #5 of £96 + 3% of (No. of qrs. X 56)s. 
= 288s. + (No. of qrs. X 56 X 1%)s. 
= 288s. + (No. of qrs. X 42)s., 
(No. of qrs. X 18)s. — (No. of qrs. X 44)s. = 288s., 
No. of qrs. X (18 — 42) = 288, 
No. of qrs. X 4 = 288, 
-’. No. of qrs. == 288 X J 
= 30 Ans. 


Epirn, . . . College.—We regret we cannot reply to anony- 
mous communications. 
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Geometry. 


@ PrRoGREsS.—Find a point the perpendiculars from which on the 
sides of a triangle shall be in a given ratio.—(H/a/l and Steven.) 








B 


Let ABC be a triangle. Suppose that the perpendicular from 
the required point on BC is to be to the perpendicular on CA in 
the ratio of X to Y. Draw a straight line parallel to BC at the 
distance X from it, and draw a straight line parallel to CA ata 
distance Y from it ; let these straight lines meet at D. Then the 
perpendicular from D on BC is equal to X, and the perpendicular 
from D on CA is equal to Y. Join CD ; take any point P on CD, 
and draw PM perpendicular to BC, and PN perpendicular to CA. 
Then PM is to X as CP is to CD (VI. 4); also PN is to Y as CP 
isto CD. Therefore PM is to PN as X is to Y. Again, suppose 
that the perpendicular from the required point on CA is to be to the 
— on AB as Y is to Z. Then, as before, find a point E, 
such that the perpendicular from it on AC is Y, and the perpen- 
dicular from it on AB is Z. Join AE; then it can be shown, as 
before, that the perpendiculars from any point on AE on CA and 
AB are in the ratio of Y to Z. Let CD and AE be produced to 
meet at O. Then it is evident that the rerpendiculars from O on 
BC, CA, AB are ptoportional to X, Y, Z respectively. 








Q.E.F. 
ee (Qe 
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I—LATIN. 
Notes on October Work. 
Allen’s Grammar, Sects. 164-208, 


(1) For the Numerals, see again AU/croft and Haydon, 181- 
188. 1 


(2) For vicesimus, trigesimus, etc., forms in -ensimus are 
common. , 

(3) Observe that there are four distinct uses of distribu- 
tives : eg., singula singulis (lit. one each to each one), bina 
castra (two camps), bis bina (twice two), bina hastilia 
(poetical, two shafts). 

(4) There are also Temporal Numerals (dismus, trimus, 
biennis, triennis, bimestris, trimestris, biduum, biennium, etc.) 
and Partitive Numerals (éinarius, ternarius, etc.) See Dict. 

(s) Sect. 167. An interrogative form doubled makes an 
indefinite relative : ¢g., guisguis, whoever s ubiubi, wherever. 
See again A. and H., 168-176. 

(6) The part of the rule which states that guisguam and 
ullus must be used in guasi-negative sentences, refers to 

VOL. XIII. 


- 







sentences where a negative is implied, as in interrogative 
sentences, in condifiona/ sentences, and after guam, sine, vin. 

(7) Sect. 183. 
Horace. 

(8) Sect. 184. Under ‘Prosody’ should come the study 
of Horace’s metres. Those who can do so without an 
excessive eXpenditure of time should master the Alcaic, 
the Sapphic, the four Asclepiads, and the first Archilochian 
(Odes iv. 7.) 


Mark instances of these figures in you 


(9) Sect. 199 (g). In comparisons the connectives are— 
aeque \ tla 
perinde ! followed by perind followed by 
proinde ac st proinde ( quasi or guamst 
similiter Ste 


Horace, Odes IV., 1-8 (Page). Supplementary Notes. 

Ode [. 1. Intermissa: agr. with della. 3. Non sum (talis) 
gualis ... 6. Near my tenth lustre's close; for lustra see 
Dict. ; note the evidence for the date of this Ode ; Horace 
was born B.c. 65. 13. He, nobly born and comely, not slow 
to plead for anxious prisoners, a youth of a hundred accom- 
plishments. 17. Lit.: More powerful (than his rival), he 
shall laugh over the gifts of his open-handed rival; or, more 
powerful than his rival’s gifts he shall laugh. 21. Mic 
assidue coleris (Or.) ; plurima duces thura: inhale plenteous 
incense. 

27. While their feet, so fair and white, 

In Salian measure three times beat the ground (Con.) 

30. Animi mutui: of a responsive heart. 35. Parum; with 
decoro. 37. In dreams of night I now have caught and hold 
you, now I chase you as you fly across the grass of the Field of 
Mars, now . Cases :—imperiis (dat. or abl.), olortbus 
(instr.), avéium (descr.), muneribus (cause, or comp.), carmi- 
nibus (instr.), animé (obj.), si/entio (manner). Decline a/es, 
tecur. 

Ode IT. 2. Supports himself on wings wax-bound by the art 
of Daedalus, and will give his name to the glassy sea. 9. Lit. : 
meet to be presented with Apollo's bay. 13. Or kings, the 
offspring of the gods. 17. Or whether he tells of those whom the 
palm of Elis brings home like gods. 23. And exalts to the 
stars his strength and spirit and golden virtues. 27. Apis: 
gen. after more modoque. 

30. Am roaming Tibur’s banks along, 

And fashioning with puny powers 

A laboured: song.—Conington. 

37. Nothing more great or good than him have fate and the 

gractous gods given to earth, nor will they ever give. 45. Then 

of my voice too, if I shall speak aught worthy to be heard, shail 

a good share be added. 55. Which has been taken from its 

mother and is growing lusty in lavish pasture. Account for 

the cases ope, pennis, monte, ove, laurea, morte, munere, 

sponsae, more, plectro, Caesare, fronte, cetera. Make sure of 
lines 49-52. 

Ode Ill. 1. The man whom at his birth thou hast 
once looked upon, distinguish videris from vidéris. 4. 
Make glorious as a boxer. 10. Aquae: subj. of jfingent, 
drawn into rel. clause. 10. Praefluunt: what other forces 
has prae in composition? 13. Romae: dep. on subdoles ; 
tatum on choros. 17. Thou that dost rule the sweet ringing of 
the golden shell, Pierian Lady, who to dumb fishes also, tf it 
please thee, wilt give the music of the swan, 21. Muneris: 


A. and H., 142 (Note). 22. Pointed out as the 
minstrel of . . . 24. All my breathings, all my pleasings, are 


thine, 


Ode IV. The 4th, 5th, 14th and rsthare the important odes 
of this book; see Page’s Introduction. 2. 7a whom Jove, 
hing of gods, granted kingship over the roving birds. 9. Then 
on the sheepfolds his eager swoop has brought him as a Yaw 
13. Or like the lion... whoma roe, intent upon the smiling 
pastures, has seen, doomed (in another moment) to perish. 18. 
Quibus: translate as dem. with dextras ; I have postponed 
the enquiry whence the custom (comes which) arms their right 
hands . . . Make quite sure of lines 1-18. 28. For the Neros 
in their boyhood. 37. Make sure of all the allusions here ; 
guid debeas: ind. question dep. on the verbal idea in /es#fs. 





40. That great day... which was the first to smile... 
U 
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since . 46. And the shrines that had been laid waste by 
that impious outbreak held gods erect once more. 50. Like deer, 
the (natural) prey of ravening wolves, we pursue those whom it 
is our rarest triumph to baffle and elude. 63. Nor did the | 
Colchian land send up a mightier prodigy. 68. Lit. : to be told 
by their wives. 76. Acuta; adj, used as noun; del/i: gen. of 


definition. 

Ode V. 4. Parse redi and reddi, 6. Study instar in Dict. 
17. The chief word is /utus, in safety ; so pacatum in 19. 18. 
Decline Ceres. 23. Simili prole: if abl. abs. is causal; it | 
may be abl. of description with puerperae ; W. quotes from | 
Hesiod : rixrovew 5é yuvaixes docxdra réxva yovedow. 24. Punish- 
ment follows close (comes) upon the heels (premit) of crime. 
25. Paveat; pot. subj.; so curet, 38. Praestes: optative 
subj. ; study this verb in Dict. 

Ode VI. 1. Lit.: whom the offspring of Niobe felt as 
avenger. §. A warrior greater than all the rest but not a 
match for thee. 7. Fighting with terrific spear, shook the... 
17. Palam;: modifying gravis as well as captis. 19. Would | 
have burnt chiliren that could not speak, yea even... 
21. Conguered by thy prayers and those of sweet Venus. 
24. Muros: t.e., Rome; potiore alite: abl. of att. circum- 
stance. 27. Explain Dauniae, Agyieu: decline the latter ; 
distinguish vis from /évis, 33. Wards of the Delian goddess 
who... 35. Servate: as we speak of keeping time. 
37. Whilst you duly hymn Latona’s son and duly hymn the 
Shiner of the Night... 39. Rather, gracious to our crops: 
prosperam frugunm = prosperantem fruges ; a gen. of relation ; 
so modorum in 43. 41. Dices: addressed to one of the 
virgins (31); 7, when the cycle brought round its festival, 
rendered a hymn well-pleasing to the gods, well-taught in the 
measures of Lorace the bard. 

Ode VII. Not to hope for immortality, dep. on monet. 
8. Hora: see on 3.10. 9. Zephvris: under the western 
winds, abl. of cause. 17. The first half of the double 
question may easily be oe e.g., utrum hodie nobis 
mortendum sitan ... 19. What you spend on yourself is 
at least so much the less for your greedy heir (W.) 21. De- 
cline Minos. 28. Pirithoo: dat. 

Ode Vill. 1. Donarem: account for the mood and tense. 
2. Meis sodalibus: with donarem. 5. Artium: gen. of rela- 
tion. 7. Zhe latter skilled to portray in stone, the former in 
limpid colours, now a mortal and now a god. 9. Nor do your 
fortunes or your tastes need... 22. Would you be found to 
have borne away : the regular apodosis after sé chartae sileant 
would be feras, 25. Aeacus has been rescued from the Stygian 
waves by ... and is enshrined in... 29. Interest: see 
intersum in Dict. 33. Liber, his brows decked with green 
vine-leaves, brings men's prayers to happy issues; lempora: 
Allen, Sect. 110 (c¢). 

Latin Course for November. 


> 


1. Allen's Grammar, Sects. 209-300, and Revision of Sects. 


1-508, 
2. Alleroft and Haydon, Sects. 260-330. 

3. Adleroft and Haydon, Exercises XVIT.-XX. 

4. florace, Odes IV., Carmina IX.-XV. Make a written 
translation, 

s. Translation at Sight. Hardy's Reader, Nos. 136, 188, 
rus, 196, 198-207. Written work (about three passages a 
week). 

Il, GREEK, 
Notes on October Work. 


Heracleidae, 646-866 (Jerram). Supplementary Notes, 

647. wav: used in questions to which the answer ‘no’ is 
expected (= uh ofr), cf. 795 ; ris: indefinite, the accent being due 
o the enclitic following ; surely some herald Srom Argos is not 
again doing thee violence ? 651. Then may I no longer be réckoned 
the hero's mother. 653. Thou wilt enter on an ignoble contest with 
two aged people. 656. A shout, that messenger of fear. 659. 
jxovra waida: A. and M. Synt., Sect. 94. 660. Hail to ‘thee also 
for these tidings, dat. of cause. 663. From (coming) hither (and) 
appearing (here) with thee and delighting my heart, a pregnant 


construction. 664. /e ts stationing and marshalling the army with 
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| of rendering help. 


| 703. cGua: thy bodily strength. 





671. Master the note on this line. 673. wapixras: pf. pass. of 
mwapdyw; go through the tense; rdfewy : gov. by wéNas. 674. But 


| about how far off is... lit. from afar; what case is mécov? 


675. éopac@a : passive ; learn Synt. Sect. 170. 677. py elxdgw 
in lexicon, 678. Unsupported so far as lam concerned ; what case 


| is wépos ? (Synt. Sect. 12). 681. Zo be by the side of our friends 


and help them. 682. Jt was in no wise becoming for thee to say a 
foolish word ; as an old man he should know better than to talk 
685. Could not J too smite through a shield ? 
687. mpooSdérwv dvéferac: Synt. Sect. 107. 688. Zhou hast not 
the strength which once was thine. 689. Not less in number ; 
dpOuov: acc. of respect. 691. Spay: with wapecxevacudvor ; hinder 
me not now that lam prepared for action, 693. wdpa = mdpeori. 
664. Take the MS. reading érNras; how then wilt thou appear 
to... 3 go through the tense gavei. 697. dwairéw takes acc. 
both of the thing asked and of the person from whom it is asked. 
706. ohv frxlay: subj. of 
yuowmaxeiv. 707. Let alone impossibilities ; there is not how thou 
wilt, i.e., it is impossible for you to . . . 709. wédew: to be about 
to, to intend to, but in 723 to delay. 711. Look up the construction 
of wéXew and supply god with weAjoe: (impersonal) in 713. 716. 
4\\': note the accent. 719. But he knoweth himself whether he is 
righteous towards me. 721. POdvas 5’ av odK Kpimrwy : observe this 
idiom ; xpvmrwy contains the protasis, ob« dv P@dvas is the apodosis. 
722. aydv: 6 dydv; distinguish from 6 dywv. 724 viv uev. . 5é: 
for the present . . and then. 727. xe.pl: in my hand, 729. Then 
must 1 conduct the warrior like a boy? 731. €t@’ qo0a: why 
Indicative? (Synt. Sect. 148). 732. NepOels: conditional ; udyys : 
cf. Synt. Sects. 22, 23. 733- ob« éyw (Spadvvw) Soxdv : concessive. 
735. doxotvra (ce) (owevdew). 737. Loing what? Successful at 
least, I should hope. 739. Lf indeed we ever get there at ail. 
740. O that thou mightest prove such an ally to me as I remember 
thee to have been in thy prime. 744. Since to be sure he is but a 
coward at . . 745. This also though it is not right is involved in 
prosperity, a reputation for . . 751. Optative ofa wish, followed by 
Imperative. 754. And in the temples of bright-eyed Athena. 
756. mepl: (governing yas and déuwr) on behalf of. 757. 
bmodexGeis: causal, for having .. 758. xlwdvvov repeiv; after 
wé\Aw, hew my perilous way. 759. /t is terrible that a city... 
should .. 771. ob: a repetition; with wéds supply oh éoriv. 
773. mopevoov: active, see lexicon; send, elsewhither him who 
unrighteously leadeth on . . 777. Since hdnour is ever fully paid 
to thee with many a sacrifice (nur does the month's passing day 
forget thee), 782. wavvuxlos xpbroww : gov. by irs; wodav: dep. 
on xpsroww. This chorus should be carefully prepared. 784. 4 
story most brief for thee to hear, most glorious for me here (to tell). 
786. And trophies are being set up bearing the panoply of thy 
eremies. 789. roiade trois ayyé\uaow : dat: of cause. 790. But 
from one misfortune thou dost not yet set me free. 791. por: Ethic ; 
in the note |. 655 should be 1. 645. 792. {ow péywrbv ye... : 
they live and are most . . 80 794. Yes, and has done . . 796. He 
hath changed from an old man into a young one ; what is the force 
of werd? 797. But first [ wish thee to recount the successful contest 
of our friends, 801. xara orbpa: face to face ; note the other 
phrases in lexicon under groua. 806. épydoe: 2 sing. mid. 807. 
orephoas: conditional. 808. Take ovwvdyas co-ordinately with the 
Imperatives, join in single combat with me, and if thou slayest me 
lead . . or if thou diest permit me to hold. 813. dsderels : causal, 
neither from shame of those that heard, nor from shame of his own 
cowardice ; abrés strengthens atrod. 814. dv: concessive. 822. 
forthwith let flow the auspicious blood from human throats. 825. 
Addressed such words as a high-born general should ; work out the 
case of ola. 828. Not to consent to bring shame on .. 832. What 
a clashing of spears dost thou think resounded ; for rwa cf. Jerram's 
note on wdcov rt, 668. 847. Pressed hard upon the horses of E.; 
ra dwd roide : what happened after this. 848. dé-youu dy : equiva- 
lent to a mild future ; 4\\wv with «Avwv ; the pres. part. is used 
loosely ; / will tell thee from hearsay. 858. Showed the vigorous 
outline of youthful arms. 861. Bringing as fairest trophy the 
general who . . . 864. Proclaims aloud for all mortals to learn that 
one should not envy him who seems .. 866. rplv dv Wy: Synt. 
Sect. 175. Parse wpoo@ige, dywrrei, dpixrat, wapijxra, nxdfoper, 
gave’, poBet, weloouat, édevOepois, eldcayev, cuvipar, éppitad’, 
hpdoad : classify all participial uses. (See Synt. Sects. 97-102.) 
Greek Course for November. 

1. Abbott and Mansfield’s Accidence. Revision of Nouns 
and Adjectives, using the lists at the end of the book. 

2. Abbott and Mansfield’s Syntax, Sects. 142-166. 

3. Heracleidae, 866-1055. Make a written translation. 

4. Translation at Sight. Colson, Part II., No. XII. ; 

art 111., No. X. 4 Part Fw Nos. po a XII, XZ/. : fart VI, 
Nos. 111, 1V. 





which he came, 667. rév wewpayudévwv: partitive gen. with ri. 
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Il. FRENCH. 
Course for November. 

1. Breymann’s Grammar, ChaptersIV.and V. (Adjectives 
and Pronouns). 

2. Anecdotes Historiques et Littéraires, Livre Troisiéme, 
Nos. 36, 38, 41, §1, §2, 55,57, 74. Written work. 

3. Anecdotes Historigues et Littéraires, Livre Troisiéme, 
Nos. 59, 61, 63, 69, 70, 73, 75. For more rapid trans- 
Jation. 

4. Word Lists. See September P. 7. 

Ill. ENGLISH. 
Notes on October Work. 
Mason, Sects. 277-341. 

(1) 314. -hood, -head; Many of these abstract nouns have 
taken concrete meanings, as priesthood. 

(2) -ing: Abstract nouns in -émg have acquired various 
concrete meanings: (a) result of the action, as dripping, 
Jeavings; (6) instrument of the action, as clothing, (c) collec- 
tion, as shipping. 

(3) -zess: Very few of these nouns have taken a concrete 
meaning, like witness. 

(4) 316. Atheling = son of an ethe/e or noble. 

(5) Collect all the uses of the prefix a-. 

{6) Collect all the uses of the suffix -e. 

(7) 320. Learn the uses of the prefix de- and add (¢) 
privative, as behead. 

(8) Write /obrake as one word: ‘ all tobrake his skull.’ 

(9) 327. What is the meaning of ancipital, demy, pellucida, 
paramount, paramour, sinecure, subcutaneous, subacid, sur- 
single, ultraism? Show the force of the prefixes. 

_(10) The prefix ve- may mark repetition, or opposition, or 
simply be intensive ; cf. repeat, restst, rejoice. 

(11) Under ex- notice the forms essay, escape, etc. 

(12) /n- (negative) is used (rather than uz-) before foreign 
words of some length. 

(13) Sur- for sub- only in surreptitious, surrogate. 

(14) Sur- or super- means ‘above or beyond in place,’ 
‘beyond in time,’ and then ‘addition,’ ‘excess,’ ‘superiority’ ; 
aS surmount, surpass, survive, surname, superfluous, super- 
eminent, 

(15) 328. -ee properly denotes the person who takes a 
passive share in an action, cf. /essor and /essee, but in some 
words it is an active suffix, as refugee. What are the two 
meanings of electorate? What is a gazetteer ? 

(16) -ese : also added to the names of authors to express 
their style, as Fohnsonese. 

(17) 329. Distinguish excellence and Excellency. 

(18) Bankruptcy and idiofcy are incorrect formations, -cy 
being the Latin -éia. 

(19) Learn the uses of -age. Poundage is scarcely to be 
classed with herbage. Add (5) in words denoting profit or 
tharge, as poundage, mileage. Mileage has two meanings. 

(20) What are the various uses and origins of the English 
suffix -y ? 

(21) 333. -rv: (a) actions or qualities, as drudgery, 
pedantry; (6) condition, as s/avery; (c) occupation, trade, art, 
etc., as palmistry, chemistry; (d) the place of actions, ocqupa- 
tions, etc., as nursery, vestry; (e) the result or product of an 
action, as poelry, tapestry; (f) collectivity, as infantry. 
{ Sweet.) 

(22) 334. -ana; in imitation of the Latin, to signify anec- 
dotes about a person, as Sca/igerana, or in the form -iana, as 
Johnsoniana ; also to signify the whole literature df a sub- 
ject, as Shakespeariana. The suffix is even used as a noun ; 
lennyson speaks of ‘days that deal in ana.’ 

(23) 338. Greek Prefixes. A- or an-: the latter form is 
used before vowels and 4 followed by a vowel, the former 
before other consonants. What is the meaning of atom? 

(24) Ana- (up) has other meanings, See anabaptist, ana- 
ram, anachronism in Dict. 





(25) Distinguish the prefixes in anticipate and antithesis. 

(26) 339. Sweet points out the incorrect formations 
tobacconist, egotist, where the x has been inserted on the 
analogy of ¢ofanisé, etc., the ¢ on that of dramatist, etc., both 
insertions being prompted by the desire to avoid hiatus, 

English Course for November. 

1. Mason, Sects. 342-453 (Syntax). 

2. Hewitt and Beach, pp. 261-404. The ‘answered ques- 
tions’ are particularly valuable. 

3. Hewitt and Beach, pp. 465-467( Anglo-Saxon Constituents 
of Modern English) and 642-676 (chiefly Grimm’s Law). 

4. Ransome's History, 1625-1000, with the Geography relat- 
ing thereto, 

IV. MATHEMATICS. 

1. Arithmetic. Theory, and London Papers. 

2. Algebra, Hall and Knight, Chapters XXIV.-XXIX. 

3. Euclid, Hall and Stevens, Book IV., with Exercises. 

V. MECHANICS. 

Wormell. Mechanics, Chapters XII, and X/IT, (Units and 
Friction) and Hydrostatics, Chapters XIV. and XV. (Trans- 
mission of Pressure, Pressure of a Fluid arising from its 
Weight). 

VI. CHEMISTRY. 

Kemshead, Chapters XX. (Bromine and lodine), YYZ. 
(Fluorine and Phosphorus), XX/Z. (Silicon, but not Selenium 
and Tellurium). Candidates should see all the experimenis 
they can. 

is VI. HEAT AND LIGHT. 

Stewart. Light, Chapters V.-VII, (Reflexion at Spherical 
Surfaces, Refraction). 

Query. (Motherwell).—Note long ago, we believe, a 
minimum of 95 was required out of a possible 300 for a 
three hours’ paper, and for each of the other papers the 
same proportion; but a candidate would fail who gained 
only one third of the maximum in several papers. Aim a 
little below the maximum rather than a little above the 
minimum. Marks are assigned according to the number of 
hours allowed for each paper. If your writing is legible 
and your arratigement clear you will lose no marks, 

(Zo be continued.) 


—py————— 


£5 PRIZE SCHOOL-PLAY. 


BACHELOR HOUSEKEEPING, 
By B.E.N. 


Mrs. G. R. NEWMAN, §, Clifton Street, Wigan, 





CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Dawkins a e 
Mrs. Twitchett 


An Old Bachelor. 
His Housekeeper, 


Louisa . ‘ ‘ ; . His Cook. 

Mary . ; ‘ ‘ . . A Maid. 

Mr. and Mrs, Dobbs 
m »  Bobbs } . ‘ Guests of Dawkins. 
a »  Toffin } 

Goliath ih cae . A very small Page. 


SCENE.—A Gentleman's Dining-room, 
Enter Dawkins, 

Dawkins. Well, here’s a pretty to do! I don’t know what to be 
at. The greatest dinner in the year coming off to-day—the dinner 
that makes the epicure’s mouth water, and far surpasses all feasts 
ever held in any other establishment on the face of the earth—the 
birthday feast of the illustrious oy Dawkins ; and upon the eve 
of that great festival the cook, the humble instrument that turns 
the roast before the fire, the menial that boils the potatoes, the 
machine that concocts the sauces, leaves me—leaves without a 
moment's warning, never ‘with your leave’ or ‘ by your leave '— 
but behold! I arise and learn she has departed. Oh, faithless, 
fi:kle woman ! how false are all thy ways! To desert me thus on 
the verge of the great yearly triumph of my birthday feast. Tullo, 
there! Come in, Goliath, 

Fxter Goliath. 

Goliath, If you please, sir, Mrs. Twitch:tt says, ‘What's to be 

done about the dinner ?’ 
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Dawkins. Done about the dinner? Oh, if the dinner itself were 
but dene! But, there: tell Mrs. Twitchett to come here. [ £xit 
Goliath A thought strikes me—she might have something to 


sugyest 


Enter Mrs. Twitchett 
Dawkins. Mrs. Twitchett, | sent for you to ascertain your views 
upon the subject of the dilemma in which I am placed by the deser- 
tion of | i, my late cook. 
Jlrs. 7 Well, sir, it is very wwkward, 


Dawkins. Very awkward? Mrs. I'witchett, 


to-night, punctually 


at seven lock, my friends Dobbs, Bobbs, and Toffin, with their 
resp ve wives, will assemble round this hospitable board (strikes 
din )to partake of the usual sumptuous repast which has 
been hi » year by year served up thereon ; and who, | ask you, 

M Iwitchett, is to prepare that repast for their expectant 
ap} 


Afrs. T. If you please, sir, perhaps me and Mary -- 
Dawkins, You and Mary (contemptuously.) Two mushrooms, 
Mrs. Twitchett; two animated toadstools, two chuckle- 
but you and Mary, 


}’ rhap 
headed cheeses might prepare such a repast ; 


never ! 
Mrs. T. Well, then, sir, | don’t know what's to be done, unless 


you put the company off. 

Dawkins, Put them off, indeed! Put'em off. Can I put off my 
birthday, Mrs. Twitchett? Answer me that. 

Mrs. T. Well, sir, that being, as one may say, a day that’s 
ordered for us, sir, without no fault of our own, sir, why, | suppose 
you can't. 

Dawkins, Very well, then ; that settles it. To-day this feast 
takes place, or not at all 


Enter Goliath. 

Goliath. Uf you please, Mrs. ‘T'witchett, the butcher. 

Mrs. 7. (to Dawkins . What shall I order, sir? 

[ Dawkins—sunk in the depths of an easy-chair, apparently a prey 
to bitter reflection—suddenly starting up. | 

Dawkins. Order a saddle of mutton—order a sirloin of beef— 
order a fore-quarter of lamb—order sweetbreads —order gravy-beef 

order all that can contribute to the success of my birthday-dinner. 

Mrs. 7. And please, sir, who's to cook it? 

Dawkins, Oh, ye immortal gods, whose meals of nectar and 
ambrosia ave prepared at some unknown and secret fire, hear her ! 
Who is to « a it? (Pauses, suddenly turning to Mrs. T.) / will. 
I, Henry Dawkins, Inspector of a hundred s« hools, where cookery 
is a strong point of the teachers. I will cook this dinner myself. 
(Strikes imposing attitude.) 

Mrs. Twitchett, Goliath, and Mary (who has peeped with a smutty 
face round the door during the last speech) exclaim in chorus— 

You, ! 

Dawkins. Yes, 1 What! Do you think the potato pies, the 
hot-pot, the apple tarts, and the beef-tea that I have tasted and 
inspected have given me no insight into the sublime art of cookery ? 
Do you suppose that this hand cannot wield a rolling-pin with the 
same ease with which Caesar wielded a sceptre ? Go—banish your 
fears, Mrs. Twitchett. Goliath, attend to the decoration of the 
table. You, Mary, be at my orders to prepare all that I require ; 
and the feast—the great, the important feast which this day brings 
in its annual course—shall not suffer for the desertion of Louisa, she 
in whom I trusted. [ Exit majestically. 

Mary (coming forward). Well, Mrs. Twitchett, what sort of a 
dinner do you think he will cook ? 

Goliath, Vill bet he'll get himself in a jolly mess, 

Mrs. JT. Well, he must have his whim. Mary, you go about 
your work, and | must attend to the butcher. 

[| Bxit Mrs. Twitchett and Mary. 


{ Goliath begins to inspect the contents of the.cellarette, bringing 
out biscuits and cakes, and finally a box of candied fruit, at 
which he is particularly delighted, He is absorbed in tasting 
these dainties when Dawkins re-enters with a large cookery book 
in his hand. Goliath at the back is not noticed by Dawkins. } 


Dawkins (opening book). U'm! (refers to a list in his hand) 
Hare soup! that's the first thing in the programme. C, D, k, F, 


G, H. Here we are. H-A-R-E—hare ; jueged hare—roast hare— 
potted hare hare—hare — hare-soup. Here we are (reads). 
‘Take a fine young hare, skin it, and cut into ‘joints.’ H'm! 
* Saucepan h‘m !—' fire '—h'm !—t half a bottle of port '—h'm !— 
‘tumblerful of brandy, two chillies '—h'm !—‘salt and pepper to 
taste "—h'm !—' stew fourteen hours’ (/ooks at watch). Fourteen 
hours! it is now half-past ten, and the dinner is at seven o'clock ; 
there's little more than half the time to do it in. (/auses, consider- 


ng.) Il have it! Goliath! 
Goliath (stepping over cakes and boxes), Yes, sir. 
Dawkins (without turning round). Go to the grocer's for a tin 
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of—(turns round and sees Goliath with his mouth full, and boxes, 
etc., on the floor, Seizes Goliath with one hand, pointing to the 
heap with the other)—What's that ? 

Goliath. Er—if you please, sir—the—er—the mice have been in 
the cellarette—and—a—and—a—turned all those things out, sir. 

Dawkins. Go, liar. What have you taken ? 

Goliath. Me, sir? Oh, nothing, sir. The mice—the mice. 

Dawkins. Silence ; it is not the mice. Well, I'll see about this 
to-morrow. In the meantime, as [ can’t afford to lose two servants 
on this important day, go you to the grocer’s for a tin of pe 
and if ever you repeat this offence (pointing to boxes) I shall make 
your back smart for it (Pushes him off ). 

Dawkins. Now, let me see—fish : salmon, plain boiled—anyone 
can do that; soles: fried, etc., in—in—well, butter, I suppose. 
That's easy. \Lobster—heavens! how do you cook a lobster? 
they're such nasty clawy things—make one feel creepy to look at. 
Oh, | know; I'll have a tin of lobster ; and, on the whole, wouldn’t 
it be better, [ wonder, to have a tin of salmon? Yes, I think so— 
splendid invention these tinned things—saves such a lot of worry, 
mental wear and tear. etc. Now for the roasts—saddle of mutton ; 
well, that’s only to be put down and basted. Haunch of venison— 
how do you cook a haunch of venison ?—(veads)—‘ A haunch of 
venison should be before the fire at least four hours before it is 
That settles it; for as the butcher doesn’t send round 
till four o’clock and dinner’s at seven, there’s no time to cook 
a haunch of venison. Hadn't I better get a tin of it? 
On the whole, it will save a lot of worry to get a tin of mutton, too. 
Now the poultry and game. Pheasants roast—there’s not much 
difficulty about them ; you've only got to put them before the fire, 
By the way, are they stuffed or not? (Zooks at book.) They don’t 
say here. Well, that’s a nuisance. A—a upon the whole, | had 
better get the pheasants tinned. If they should be stuffed, no doubt 
they tin the stuffing too. Turkey—oh, I needn’t bother about the 
turkey, I can get that potted with ham, and that wipes two items 
off the list. The sweets—let me see: fruit tart ; oh, bother, I can’t 
make pastry, I'll get some tinned apricots and serve them up with- 
out the crust. That cancome on with the port. Blancmange—I 
never heard of tinned blancmange ; I’m afraid I shall have to make 
that myself. Cheese cakes—well, |’ll serve up the cheese and leave 
out the crust. Jelly—capital, I can get that in a bottle. 

Re-enter Goliath with tin of soup. 

Now then, Goliath, run again for these things. (Begins to read 
from list.) A tin of salmon and one of lobster, a tin of mutton and 
one of venison, also pheasant, a pot of turkey and ham, and a tin of 
tongue, a tin of apricots, and a bottle of jeiiy. [ Exit. 
Goliath (taking list). Yes, sir. (Stares wonderingly at Dawkins 
as he goes out, then says) : Hadn't | better get a tin of visitors, too, 
| wonder ? 

[Enter Louisa timidly, and looking round nervously. Seeing only 
Goliath, she approaches him, Goliath stares at her in amazement, 
and backs till he falls over the biscuit-boxes, etc. He sits up, 
rubbing his head, and looking at Louisa as tf she were a ghost.] 


Louisa. | have scarcely had the courage to come back after my 
shameful conduct, but my master was always kind and considerate, 
and surely when he knows the reason of my desertion he will over- 
look my fault. How could! let my brother’s goods be sold and his 
wife and little ones turned into the street when I had the means 
to pay the debt before the stated time? No, no, I am sure Mr. 
Dawkins will forgive me this once ; and now if I can get into the 
kitchen without his seeing me I will cook his birthday dinner so 
well that he will not have the heart to discharge me. 

[ Zurns to Goliath. 





Goliath. Louisa ! 

Louisa. Goliath, where's master ? 

Goliath, In the kitchen. 

Louisa. What's he doing there ? 

Goliath. Cooking the dinner—that is, all of itas ain't tinned. 

Louisa. What on earth does the boy mean ? 

Goliath. Why, you see, Louisa, master was in a awful wax wherr 
he heard as you had gone, and to-day of all days in the year, and 
he wouldn’t let Mrs. Twitchett or Mary have so much as a smell at 
cooking the dinner, so he says he'll do it hisself; and he gets the 
cookery book and finds he can’t cook all them things (pomnting to 
list), so he tells me to go out and get ’un tinned. Oh! won't b 
have a time o’ lickin’ them tins! 

Louisa. Tinned ? 

Goliath. Yes. And I thinksI might as well get the company 
tinned at the same time. 

Louisa. Look here, Goliath, this sort of dinner will never please 
the master or his guests. You help me to get in the kitchen to 
cook the dinner properly, and you shall have a piece of everything ; 
that’s better than licking tins. 
Goliath, Well, how's it to be done f 


























Louisa. Have you got a sister? ’ 
Goliath. Yes, I've got one about your size. 
Louisa. Well, tell the master your sister will come and cook the 
dinner if he will allow it. 
Goliath, That ain’t no good; he’s bent on doing it hisself. 
Louisa. Tell Mrs. Twitchett, then, and get her to sneak me into 
ti: kitchen and get the master out as much as possible. I'll dis- 
guise myself as well as I can ; then if he comes in I can pass as 
your sister. 
“ Goliath. All right. , 
[ Exit. 
Louisa. Itis getting time to begin on the dinner. I will try 
aid get to my room and make myself look like somebody else. 
[As she goes out at one door Dawkins enters at the other. 
Dawkins. This scheme works splendidly. How simple a thing 
i: is to give a dinner-party! Why have I in previous years loaded 
my mind with ordering all these different things carefully on the 


right day, that all might be hanging the proper length of time? | 


How many anxious hours have I not spent calculating how many 
days a pheasant should be kept longer than a woodcock, and the 
precise moment that a turkey should be killed to be ready the same 
day! Now I have but to send out for these things in tins, cook 
my vegetables, and, presto! there’s the dinner. But where's that 
boy ; not returned yet? (Cad/s) Goliath! Goliath! 

Enter Goliath, with a pile of canned goods in his arms. 

Goliath. Yes, sir. 

Dawkins (rubbing his hands). Ah, that’s capital, capital! Now, 
Goliath, bring them all in the kitchen and open them. Comealong ; 
come along. 

[E£xit gleefully, with Goliath following, staggering under the tins. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs. 

Mrs. Dobbs. Nobody here to receive us! My dear, are we not a 
little early ? 

Mr. Dobbs. No, Angelina ; not earljier than Dawkins likes. Itis 
now half-past six, and Mr. Dawkins wy likes the guests to 
arrive half an hour beforehand, so that the dinner may not wait a 
moment. 

Enter Goliath. 

Goliath. If you please, ma'am, master sends his compliments and 
will be with you ina moment. (Aside to audience with a grin.) 
He's a opening them ’ere tins. [ Bxit. 

Mrs. Dobbs. Emmanuel, what can he be doing ? 

Mr. Dobbs. \'m sure I don’t know, my dear ; shaving, no doubt, 
and perhaps the razor’s blunt. You might have asked the boy. 

Mrs. Dobbs. Yes, I'm sorry 1 didn’t. Oh, here he is again ! 

Goliath announces Mr. and Mrs. Bobbs, who enter. 

Mrs. Dobbs (effusively). Oh, my dear Mrs. Bobbs, so charmed to 
see you! Mr. Bobbs, howdo you do? Boy! 

Goliath (who is going). Yes, 'm. 

Mrs. Dobbs. What is your master so particularly engaged in ? 

Mr. Dobbs. Is he shaving ? and is the razor blunt? If so, I have 
an infallible recipe for 

Mrs. Dobbs (reprovingly). My dear ! 

Goliath (aside). Yes, he’s a shaving, and the razor’s most par- 
ticular blunt (cmitating opening tins). [ Exit. 

Mrs. Dobbs. A most extraordinary boy ! 

Mrs. Bobbs. Yes, singularly uncommunicative. 

Goliath re-enters and commences to lay the table. 

Mrs. Dobbs. 1 wonder where the Toffins are ? 
that Selina Toffin is engaged to a Russian Count ? 

Mrs. Bobbs. No! never! Well, after that I shall look a bit higher 
for my Mary Jane; shan't you, Mrs. Dobbs ? 

Mrs. Dobbs. Yes, indeed ; but here are the Toffins. We shall 
hear all about it. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Toffin, followed by Dawkins. 

Dawkins. Ah, my dear ladies. So sorry to have kept you wait 
ing ; but the fact is I have had a great domestic misfortune. j 

Chorus. What ? 

Dawkins. This morning, my dear friends, I lost my cook. She 
left without explanation or warning. Can you imagine the state of 
mind in which I found myself? No course suggested itself to me 
but to prepare the dinner myself ; so I rushed into the breach, and 
endeavoured to do my duty. I now have the pleasure of inviting 
you to partake of the result of my labours. (Waving his hand 
towards the table, on which Goliath has meanwhile placed the soup 
tureen and plates.) 

Mrs. Dobbs, Bobbs, and Toffin (all together). How clever of you, 
dear Mr. Dawkins ! 

( AZ seat themselves at table ; Goliath raises the lid of soup tureen 
and Dawkins begins to ladle out the soup. Aside as he does $0.] 





Have you heard 
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This smells excellent. I'm sure that tinned soups are much 

better than home-made. 

Mrs. Dobbs (after tasting soup). Mr. Dawkins, if you prepared 
this you are really a culinary genius. [ never tisted anything better. 

All the others (tasting soup). Delicious ! 

[Goliath removes soup and plates and places ah rmdsome salmon 
before Dawkins ; fried soles before Toffin; at bottom of table a 
dish of lobster and sauces. Dawkins stares at the salmon, but 
carves it without remark. 

Toffin (carving soles). How exquisitely these soles are fried, Mr. 
Dawkins ! 

Dawkins. Eh! what—soles did you say? (Aside.) Bless my 
soul, where have they come from? (.4/oud.) Oh, yes Tothin, a very 
simple matter to fry soles, very simple—a pound of butter, a frying- 
pan, and a good fire, and the trick is done. 

Mrs. Toffin. A pound of butter! Oh! you extravagant man, I 
shan’tengage you as my cook! 

Mrs. Bobbs (across the table to Mr. Bobbs). Peter! what tinned 
fish was it that made me so ill ? Was it lobster or salmon ? 

Bobbs. Lobster, dear! (Zurning to Dawkins.) I assure you, my 
dear sir, the agony she suffered after taking a little tinned lobster 
was something frightful—/right/ul, sir. 

Dawkins (uneasily.) Indeed ! 

Mrs. Bobbs. Yes. 1 vowed then never to taste anything tinned 
again. In fact, it has given me the greatest horror of all canned 
goods, but I really must taste a little of ¢/s lobster. It looks so 
fresh and delicious. (Bobbs Aelps her to lobster.) I’m sure there 
is nothing “ined on this table. 

Dawkins. Oh, no, certainly not! 
tongue, | wonder ? 

Goliath now removes fish, and whispers to Dawkins. 

Dawkins (in a loud whisper, overheard by the others), Eh? What? 
Not done? I turned them out of the tin, didn’t I ? 

[Mrs. Bobbs screams, and attempts to faint, Mrs. Dobbs and 
Toffin run to her, the gentlemen rise, and there is confusion, } 
Dawkins. What have I said? I quite forgot. Madam (turning 

to Mrs. Bobbs, who opens her eyes to look at him, and faints again. 

Dawkins continues to the other two ladies.) The fact is, finding 

myself in such a strait, | didn’t know what to do, so | fell back on 

tinned goods to help me out. Pardon my deception; I must 
reluctantly confess that | cooked nothing you have tasted, but it all 
came out of tins. 

Mrs. Bobbs. Oh, you dreadful man, I'll never forgive you. I shall 
die, I know I shall. 


(Aside.) How about the 


[Goliath whispers to Bobbs, Dobbs, and Toffin. 

Bobbs (to Mrs, B.) Calm yourself, my dear, The boy assures me 
you need have no apprehension, as the food has been properly cooked 
under his very eyes. 

Dawkins (turning sharply to Goliath), What's that you say ? 

Goliath (hesitating). \f you please, sir, my sister, sir 

Dawkins. Your sister—why, she’s in America. 

Goliath. Oh, law ; so she is. 

Dawkins (laying hold of Goliath by the collar). Now tell me, if 
you can, who cooked the dinner ? 

Goliath (blubbering). Louisa, sir. 

Dawkins, Louisa! (Sensation.) 

Louisa enters. 
Hussy! How dare you look me in the 





Dawkins (angrily). 
face? 

[Louisa stands before him with her eves fixed on the carpet. 
Dawkins. Now can anyone find an excuse for this girl’s conduct ? 
Dobbs, Bobbs and Toffin (unanimously, pointing to tale), Yes, it 

is there! 
[A pause, during which Mary and Mrs. Twitchett enter. 

Mrs. Twitchett. Sir, 1 have sent Louisa to you to explain her 
behaviour herself. (7 Louisa.) Speak up, my girl, you've nothing 
to be ashamed of. : 

Louisa (timidly to Dawkins). If you please, sir, 1 know I did 
very wrong to go out without leave ; but I never stopped to think. 
For my brother, sir, who is married and has five little children, 
owed fourteen pounds to his landlord, and as he couldn't pay it 
the landlord was going to seize his furniture and turn them out 
into the street. ButI had as much as that saved up, and as soon as 
I heard of it I went off at once to pay the debt for him, without 
considering how strange you would think it. I paid the money 
before ten o'clock, as that was the time the landlord had fixed, and 
then took the receipt to my brother, and I couldn't help stopping 
half an hour, sir, to enjoy their gratitude. Goliath smuggled me 
into the kitchen as his sister ; but Mrs, Twitchett and Mary found 
me out, and Mrs. Twitchett made me come to explain to you. 

Dawkins (clapping her on the shoulder), Good girl! 1 forgive 
you ; and if you won’t leave me again, Louisa, | promise you never 
any more to attempt 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 


We have especial pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
J. W. Cadwalladr, Head Master of the Higher Grade 
National School, Swansea, has kindly promised our 
readers a paper on ‘ Afow / 7rain My Pupil Teachers,’ 
the first part of which we hope to print in our next 
issue. It will be remembered that one of Mr. 
Cadwalfadr’s pupil teachers—Mr. J. W. H. Atkins— 
topped this year’s Scholarship List. His remarks, 
therefore, should be pondered by every master and 
mistress entrusted with the education and training of 
pupil teachers. 

* 
* 

Bur if the fact that these papers will appear in our 
columns gives us pleasure, the graceful manner in 
which Mr. Cadwalladr accepted our Commission gives 
us even more. Writing to us under date October 16th, 
he says: 

‘As one who has obtained for many years much 
valuable help from the Practica TEACHER, I shall be 
pleased to comply with your request.’ 

This unsought testimony is gratifying indee 1, and we 
thank the giver of it most cordially. 


WuiLe on this subject, perhaps we may be permitted 
to say that thousands of teachers in every part of the 
English-speaking world have, since we started this 
magazine, sent us similar words of good cheer. Only 
a post or two ago we received most encouraging 
letters from the interior of Africa, the West Indies, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, and Australia. We 
shake hands with our friends across the sea, and re- 
ciprocate their good wishes, and assure them that we 
shall still do all in our power to make the Practica. 
‘TEACHER increasingly welcome in their far-off homes. 
‘A Merry Christmas and a bright and prosperous 
New Year to you all!’ 


A worp in kindness to those of our readers who are 
within reach of the penny post. That we shall always 
be glad to receive—and also to carefully consider—any 
suggestions that would render our pages more useful to 
the profession goes without saying. But please (yes, 
Mr. Printer, please give us caps), PLEASE don’t send a 
small boy with a MS., and bid us, in the letter accom- 
panying it, say there and then when we are going to 
print it, and what we are going to pay you for it. 
Though your letter and the envelope in which you put 
it both bear in big bold characters the hieroglyphics 
R.S.V.P., your request cannot be granted. The fact 
is, it can’t be done. The thing is impossible. 


To other of our literary aspirants we would suggest— 
in all kindliness and in their own interest—that there 
are such places as post-offices. Post-offices possess 
many advantages ; one of these is, that at them you 
can generally buy postage stamps. Will you, gentle 
reader, bear this in mind when next you honour us 
with your confidence, and see that your MS. is not only 
stamped, but sufictently stamped? This morning we 
hid no less than three MSS. upon which we had to 


Ir you have an original idea, don't hesitate a moment 
to write to us about it. We shall be glad—heartily 
glad—to hear what you have to say, even if we cannot 
adopt your idea. Butif we ask you to forward your 
MSS., then it would be well to attend to the following 
hints :-— : 

1. Let your writing be easy é read. 

2. Write on ONE side of the paper only. 

3. Number the sheets of paper consecutively : 
I, 2, 3, etc. 

4. Write your name and address on the first, and 
also on the last, sheet of paper. 

5. Use paper of about the size of Hughes's Exam- 
ination Copybooks, or ordinary toolscap ; the 
former for preference, as it is easier for the 
compositor to handle. 

6. Fold up MS. neatly, and bind with string. 
Then see that it is adeguately stamped betore 
despatching it per book-post. 

Having done this, what next ? 

BE PATIENT. 

One word more anent this matter and we have done. 
Should your MS. find its way back again, pray don’t 
be disheartened ; we are not infallible—tar from it. 
Try elsewhere. Ultimately, always assuming you have 
something really good, you are bound to get a hearing. 

* * 


. 

In our present issue will be found the £5 Prize 
School-Play, ‘ Bachelor Housekeeping,’ which we trust 
will add to the merriment of many a ‘ breaking-up’ 
entertainment this Christmas. With careful rehearsal 
it should ‘ go’ remarkably well. To the author, 

Mrs. G. R. NEWMAN, 
5, Clifton Street, Wigan, Lancs., 
we have forwarded a cheque tor Five Pounds, and 
heartily congratulate her on her success. 


* * 
” 


*In 1999,’ 
a School-Play for Girls, by Primrose Hill, is also an 
excellent effort, which we shall print in our December 
number. The idea of this play is admirable, and the 
manner in which it is worked out is worthy of the 
highest commendation, We have sent the writer, 
Mr. JosEPH DesPicut, 
12, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., 

a cheque for One Guinea. As we have a play ready 
for next month, we offer 


#5 


for the best original CANTATA (wards only) suitable 
for a school entertainment. By ‘ original,’ we mean 
any words that have not been actually published. 
Cantatas in MS. that have already done service are 
therefore not disqualified. 

Conditions :—Same as for School-Play Competition. 
See our October number. 

** 
* 

MS., however, should reach our office not later than 

Monday, November 14th. We shall do our utmost to 





have the Prize-words set to music in time for our 
December issue. We trust, therefore, to be able to 
announce in due time that our next supplement will 
bea 
Prize 
CHRISTMAS CANTATA 





pay excess. 





(Music and Words). 
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A criTIcaL and exhaustive study of Le Dzrectozre 
will, at the request of many of our readers, be begun 


in our issue for January, 1893. 


Wit our friends oblige us by making known these 
new and attractive features to their colleagues? We 
are glad to state that our circulation is steadily going 
up, month by month, and if our readers will but bestir 
themselves a little, and each secure a new subscriber, 
we shall then be enabled to still further enlarge the 
scope of the PracTicAL TEACHER. 


* * 
* 


SEVERAL numbers of the current vol. are now out 
of print. There are but very few copies of the October 
Number left ; we therefore urge teachers who want 
this number to order it at once, as it is impossible to 
supply back numbers when once out of print. 








PRIZE ANECDOTE. 





The following has been adjudged the best anecdote sent in. A 
cheque for half-a-guinea has therefore been forwarded to the sender, 
Miss Drusilla Chadwick, Halton Girls’ School, Halton, Runcorn, 
Cheshire :— 

AT SCRIPTURE EXAMINATION. 


Inspector : Who made your body ? 
Girl (who happened to have a new frock on) replied: Miss Jones 
made my body, but my mother made my skirt. 








0 


PRIZE BOOKS. 





MESSRS, BLACKIE AND SON’S LIST. 
(First NOTICE,) 

So far as we can judge, there can be no manner of doubt that 
Messrs. Blackie and Son easily out-distance all competitors in the 
Prize-book field for the season of 1892-93. The various volumes issued 
by this famous Scotch house have been penned by eminent writers of 
juvenile literature ; the illustrations are exquisite and sat ers 
the paper and printing are alike excellent, and the binding ought 
certainly to satisfy the most fastidious critic in this ‘up-to-date’ 
age. 


Beric, the Briton: a Story of the Roman Invasion. By G. 
A. Henty. 

Mr. Henty’s books are almost too widely known and appreciated 
to need any further comment than the author’s name. Beric the 
Briton is another capital historical tale. Beric isa noble figure, 
standing out in bold relief at the Court of Nero. The fawning 
courtiers find it impossible to corrupt his principles of uprightness. 
The descriptions of Roman life nd scenes are very fine, notably 
the one of Beric, as gladiator, facing the lion in the arena, and 
saving ‘Eunia’ from certain death. We venture to say that a 
careful reader of Mr. Henty’s book will gain more knowledge of the 
ways and doings of the ancient people of Rome and Britain than 
would be learned in many long history lessons at school. The 
volume is a very handsome one, and the illustrations drawn by W. 
Parkinson are exquisite. 


Condemned as a Nihilist. By G. A. Henty. 


A graphic and most temperate description of social life as it now 
exists in Russia. Godfrey Bullen, the son of an English merchant, 
is sent to St. Petersburg to learn that branch of his father’s busi- 
ness. The early years of his life having been spent in Russia, he 
soon began to speak the language and make many friends. Amongst 
these are several students, who are also Nihilists. Godfrey, although 
ignorant of this, and taking no part in their discussions, etc., un- 





fortunately is in their company when the police make a raid. He 
is assented with the others and condemned to Siberia. The details 
of his journey thither, his escape, recapture, znd final escape, are 
most entertaining and instructive. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by the fact that the particulars as to prisons and convict life 
are absolutely reliable. The get-up of the volume is faultless, being 
at once both handsome and serviceable, 


In Greek Waters. A Story of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, 1821-27. By G. A. Henty. 

An English gentleman—Mr. Beveridge—who had married a 
Grecian lady, and their son Horace are the chief actors in this tale of 
sea warfare. When Greece was struggling to shake off the bondage 
of the Turks, Mr. Beveridge resolved to spend some of his fortune 
in helping the oppressed country. He bought and fitted out a 
vessel, and with about fifty naval officers and men starts off on the 
expedition. Horace, of course, takes a very active part in the 
enterprise. Their exploits and perils by land and sea make a most 
exciting and instructive story. As Horace had learned to speak 
modern Greek in the nursery, he is well fitted to play his part. 
The way he meets with his future wife on board a Turkish ship, and 
in captivity as a slave, is very romantic. The story is a capital one 
throughout, and full of information about matters maritime and 
historical. It is handsomely got up. A map, and numerous 
excellent illustrations by W. S. Stacey, adorn the book. 


The Thirsty Sword. By Robert Leighton. 


A romantic story of ancient Scotland in the days when the people 
believed in witches and witchcraft, and when petty kings held sway. 
The beautiful witch-maiden Aasta and the old crone Elspeth are 
weird, though picturesque, figures throughout the story. The Thirsty 
Sword is a weapon of vengeance, and well it does its work. From 
the landing of the sea-rover to the final midnight fight between 
Kenric and Roderic, every page is full of interest. Romance 
cunningly blended with history make up a tragic and enthralling 
tale. There are two maps given, and numerous striking pictures 
by Alfred Pearse enliven this handsome and substantial volume. 


The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Beale. 


This is undoubtedly one of the best girls’ books of the season. 
The characters are well sustained by each individual in the tale. 
Mrs. Prettyman, who wishes to adopt a child, is true to the life, as 
is also the cynical uncle, Le Roy. The folly of a landowner 
entrusting everything to his steward, and never troubling to look 
after his tenants’ welfare; is clearly demonstrated in this story of 
Courtleroy. 


An Old Time Yarn. By Edgar Pickering. 

Anthony Ingram tells his own story in this ‘Yarn.’ About to be 
apprenticed to a draper, whose business he hated, he at the last 
hour obtains his mother’s consent to his going to sea. Drake, then 
at the head of our fleet, was having sapeated encounters with the 
Spaniards. Anthony, therefore, soon found plenty to engage his 
attention. He is shipwrecked, taken prisoner, and brought 
eventually before Spanish Inquisitors at Mexico, and condemned to 
death. With a comrade he manages to escape. After a.good deal 
of sharp fighting he reaches his native land once again, possessed 
of considerable wealth. The story is told in a quaint old-fashioned 
style, and is highly entertaining. Suitably illustrated by six 
excellent pictures from the pencil of Alfred Pearse, and handsomely 
bound, we have here a charming presentation volume. 


The Captured Cruiser. By C. J. Hyne. 

A sea story, with adventure and peril enough in it to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite. Two'college chums board a schooner, the 
crew of which have gone ashore to enjoy themselves. A sudden 
storm comes on, and the vessel drifts out to sea and gets out of the 
route-line of ships. For two years the young fellows are tossed 
from one perilous situation to another, and so meet with endless 
adventures. When at last they do land at home they decide that 
their experience has been worth all the trials and discomforts they 
endured. The ‘Captured Cruiser’ is sure to be a favourite story. 


Penelope and the Others. By Amy Walton. 

A pretty, bright tale for young children. Penelope's self-deny- 
ing spirit is a pleasant example of child-life, and the little ones will 
approve her goodness, and enjoy the history of it all. Specially 
suitable as a Christmas gift. 


Prim’s Story. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Prim is supposed to tell the story herself, and a very pretty one 
itis. She is a spoiled, petted child who has never been crossed. 
When, however, her old nurse marries and leaves her, the new nurse 
introduces a fresh order of things, and bit by bit Prim’s eyes are 
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ned to the truth. Very prettily it is all unfolded to us in the 
ind little girls like Prim will learn a good many useful 
hereirom.,. 


rHE NATIONAL SOCIETY'S LIST. 
First NOTICE. 


The Golden Buckle. By the Author of ‘Starwood Hall.’ 


\ y of London during the Great Plague. The ways and 
doings of our citizen forefathers are always interesting. How John 
Garside and his family went on board the Golden Buckle to escape 

" n, and the various adventures of the family, make a realistic 
tory of life in Old London, which possesses a charm wholly its own. 


The volume is a handsome one, beautifully illustrated by W. S. 


Max, Fritz, and Hob: A Tale of Adventure. By C. R. 
Colter ive 

Life in a Bavarian castle just four hundred years ago reads like 

i fairy tale. The descriptive purts of this story are exceptionally 

good, and one could imagine he saw the great dark forests and wild 

country scenes. Old world stories have a large place in this season's 

prize books, and this deserves a foremost one. The pictures are by 
W.S. Stacey. 


Not One of Us. By the Author of ‘ Atelier du Lys.’ 


Life in an Italian mountain village is picturesquely sketched in 


this ry The unreasoning jealousy of the villagers towards one 
who is not of their own community is revealed as the story proceeds. 
Che chief interest of the book centres round a young teacher and 
her troubles. The various characters are well worth studying, and 


make up a most entertaining little history. 


The Cross Roads; or, a Choice in Life. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge 

Although written ch‘efly for older girls and young women, young 
men may well learn a lesson from the history of the ‘Cross Roads.’ 
From Tolman, a highly respectable young groom, and engaged to a 
good sweet girl, has a legacy left him in the shape of the Cross 
Reads Inn. Emmeline, his intended wife, refuses to marry to go 
and live where drink is sol The engagement being broken off, 
fom enters his new life alone. Things so turn out, however, that 
he soon finds making money does not always make happiness. He 
sacrifices his inheritance, returns to his old love, and all ends 
happily 


St. Dunstan's Fair. By M. and C. Lee. 

At the time of the Battle of Waterloo, and when stage coaches 
were still on the road, the village fair, or feast, was an important 
event in the calendar. Like Nancy in this story, many a pretty girl 
had her head turned by the attention she won inthe dancing booth 
at the Fair. Through Nancy's wilfulness George Colgate enlists, 
and then deserts his regiment, thus landing himself in a sea of 
troubles. Two children play a prominent part in his escape, and 
their doings brighten up the tale Ihe moral of the story is, that 
one act of disobedience muy alter the whole course of a life. ‘St. 
Dunstan's Fair’ is a most attractive prize book in every sense. 


Moor and Moss. By Mary H. Debenham. 


An exciting story of the Scottish Border War. The Armstrongs 
of Birkhope and the Musgraves of Fairgill are characteristic families 
of those troubled times. Sybil Musgrave is carried off beyond the 
Border by a young laird, who, however, soon regrets his frolic, and 
aids her escape to her home, thereby incurring his father's dis- 
pleasure. Sybil is soon enabled to repay her captor's kindness, by 
sheltering his party and helping them when they are in sore straits. 
When peice is restored to the land the young laird and Sybil 

veet as lovers, and Sybil returns as a bride where she was once a 
P isoner. 


MESSRS. W. AND R. CHAMBERS’ LIST. 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Through Storm and Stress. By J. S. Fletcher. 


This narrative embraces the history of one John Fox, which the 
author assures us is perfectly accurate. The tale itself is of two 
ids who ran away from their masters, and took ship as cabin boys, 
thinking to see the world and win fame. They are taken by Turk 
imprisoned at Alexandria, and made into slaves. The state of the 
slave prison and the cruel treatment they receive rouses all the 


s, 


The prisoners revolt, kill the warders, man the galleys, and escape, 
and after much tribulation land once more in their native land. 
rhe story is well though quaintly told. 


Robin Redbreast: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Two girls and their little brother, whose parents are in India, are 
the chief characters in this story. Quite unexpectedly they meet 
with an old friend of their grandmother's, who is very rich, and 
proposes to leave one of them them the greater part of her wealth, 
to the exclusion of relations who have a prior claim. The struggle 
with, and victory over, selfishness is the lesson taught by the story, 
which is a very pretty and entertaining one. 


The Paradise of the North: a Story of Adventure round 
the Pole. By D. Lawson Johnstone. 


Adventures by sea have a special attraction for the boys and 
girls of our island. Randolph Torrens dies and leaves a large 
sum of money in trust to his daughter Edith to fit out an Arctic 
expedition. All is carried out according to the bequest, and the 
adventurers have a lively time of it. In the far north they find 
an unheard-of people and a new kingdom. The king, palace, 
princess, and her lover read like a romance of Fairy Land. Tn this 
attractive volume there are fifteen beautiful pictures from the pencil 
f W. Boucher. 


When We Were Young. By Mrs. O'Reilly. 


The life of the Luttrel children presents a pleasant picture of an 
English home, whilst the lost heirloom, an amethyst necklace, gives 
a touch of mystery and romance to this bright, cheery tale. The 
interest of the story increases chapter by chapter until the missing 
jewels are found. 


( 


Four on an Island. By L. T. Meade. 


Four children in Brazil go off for a day’s picnic, and find on the 
seashore a disused boat. Thoughtlessly they push it off and all em- 
bark. By-and-by one oar breaks, and having got into strong currents, 
they are at the mercy of the waves. After a good deal of trouble 
and danger they land on a Crusoe kind of island, where they find a 
cow and goat which have been washed ashore, and with the aid of 
these sustain life and strength till found by their father. The trial 
brings out the best qualities of all the young people. 


Cossack and Czar. By David Ker. 


When Peter the Great ruled Russia, an Englishman and his son, 
with a little French girl whom they had rescued from the Tartars, 
jlaced themselves under the Czar’s protection. The great monarch’s 
ieest was touched by the beauty of the little one, and a right 
chivalrous protector he proved. The story is one of deeds of 
daring and chivalry, historical events being tastefully introduced as 
the story proceeds. 


MESSRS. S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO.’S LIST. 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Una Bruce’s Troubles. By Alice Price. 


The troubles of a young governess are recorded in the story of 
Una Bruce. Left alone to the charge of two young brothers and, 
her own living to earn, her task was by no means easy. The story 
shows that truth, patience, and a brave spirit will win through all 
difficulties let the clouds seem black as they may. 


Martin Redfern’s Oath. By Ethel F. Heddle, 


A suitable story for senior scholars or young teachers. Ella 
Redfern refuses to marry without love, thereby frustrating a pet 
scheme of her father’s for joining his estate to that¢of her cousin’s. 
She marries the man she loves, and her father swears to disown 
her. The father drags on a childless, loveless life for years, whilst 
the daughter is struggling with poverty and troubles in her home. 
By chance the old man meets with and grows attached to his little 
granddaughter, and she is the means of a reconciliation. Martin 
Redfern bitterly repents his rash oath, and all ends happily. 


Tamsin Rosewarne and her Burdens. By Nellie Cornwall. 


Tamsin is a sturdy, God-fearing peasant woman, dwelling in one 
of the picturesque villages of Cornwall. Two orphan grandchildren 
whom she takes to her home to feed and clothe, are looked upon by 
all the neighbours as her burdens. Tamsin in her strong love and 
faith, cheerfully does her duty in spite of all adverse circumstances, 
and finds ‘ her burdens’ prove to be her greatest blessing. A simple 





spirit of resentment in the lads, and they set about gaining liberty. 


touching story of cottage life. 
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FOUR BOOKS FOR FEMALE P. 

















EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from Recent Memorandum on the Training and Instruction 
of Pupil Teachers, 





of Arithmetic. 


are not taught.’ 





‘Much yet remains to be desired in regard to accuracy and fullness 
of knowledge, especially in Geography, Grammar, History, and the Principles 
The failures chiefly occur in those subjects which happen 
not to be included in the ordinary school course, ¢.g., in the case of P.T’s. 
in Infants’ Schools, or in a Girls’ School in which History and Geography 











GEOGRAPHY. 


Now Ready. 2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. 


640 pp. 


BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’ says :—‘ Mr. Brook’s work is the outcome 
of long and successful experience as the Head Master of the Practising 
School connected with the Westminster Training College, and can be 
commended with confidence to Pupil Teachers and Scholarship, 
Certificate, and Matriculation Candidates, for whom it is specially 
prepared. More than 600 pp. of well-selected information, admirably 
arranged for the learner’s eyes, good type, good paper, and good 
binding, with sketch-maps and diagrams at a remarkably low price 
(3s. 6d.)—this book will be in great demand by those for whom it is 
intended,’ 


ea Specimen Post Free, 3s. (P.0.0.) 


HISTORY. 
Now Ready, with Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. 


For P.T’s. and Matriculation Students. 
BY 


H. BOYD-CARPENTER, M.A., 


University Extension Lecturer on History, 
AND 


G. E. GREEN, M.A., 


English Master at the Leys, Cambridge ; Senior, /1istorical Tripas, 
1885 ; and Senior Whewell /nternational Law Scholar. 


ta Specimen Post Free, 2s. 





GRAMMAR. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


DR. BEACH’S ENGLISH. 


J. W. WreEN, Esq., Head Master, Pupil Teachers’ School, 
Deptford (London School Board) :—‘I think Dr. BEACH’s “ English” 
an admirable book. It meets the wants of P.T’s. better than any 
work I know. I shall certainly recommend it for use here.’ 

The SENIOR LECTURER (English Training College) :—‘ Admir- 
ably suited for its purpose.’ 

ARCH. FLEMING, Esq., M.A., Head Master, Lossiemouth Public 
School, Elgin:—‘I have examined Dr. BEACH’s “English” with 
care, and shall introduce it at once to P.T's. and advanced ex- 
standard scholars as far and away the best text-book I can put 
into their hands. Send on ten copies.’ 


3rd Edition. 


gz Specimen Post Free, 2s. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Crown 8vo. Extracloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 


By A. C. Dixon, M.A., Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity 





College, Cambridge, and GEORGE Bracn, M.A., LL.D., Head 

Master of the Higher Grade School, Macclesfield. 

The Teachers’ Aid says :—This idea of specialising arithmetic for 
girls is a good idea and well carried out. The collaboration of a 
Senior Wrangler with the master of a public elementary school has 
produced the practical yet scholarly result which might have been 
anticipated. The pupil will find that special pains and detailed 
attention to processes and rules have been given for her help ; the 
teacher wiil find the book a sure guide to intelligent teaching.’ 

The Educational News says :—‘ The book is an admirable one for 
all young arithmeticians, especially girls.’ 

An Inspector's Assistant writes :—‘It is an excellent book for 
pupil teachers and candidates for scholarship and certificate ex- 
aminations. The proofs of the rules, written in simple language, 
should make it a most valuable book to teachers generally.’ 


¢2 Specimen Post Free, 2s. 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED. 


Ostlines of British History for Pupil Teachers 
and Matriculation Students. By H. Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.A., and G, E. Green, M.A. London: 
Joseph Hughes and Co, , 





It is often remarked, and with good reason, that the course 
of instruction of our pupil teachers and students in training 
should be brought more nearly into line with the courses 
prescribed for University Students, so as to ensure if | 
possible a wider kind of culture for those entrusted with the 
task of public teaching. Such subjects as history and litera- 
ture afford scope in a special degree for this wider treatment, 
and the authors of these Outlines of British History have 
evidently kept this end in view. For securing this end 
each of them has special qualifications—Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
as a University Extension Lecturer, and Mr. Green as a | 
teacher holding high honours at Cambridge in history and law. 
Ihe work is expressly ‘designed to enable the student to | 
cope with questions relating to the development of the 
constitution and commerce of the British Empire, and to 
the history of that Empire’s growth.’ Amongst a host of 
volumes produced with a similar object, this one un- 
doubtedly has strong claims to attention and adoption. In 
the first place, though it is of moderate bulk, it is abundantly 
full of matter. Notwithstanding this fulness and con- 
ciseness it is thoroughly readable. Indeed, for its skilful 
co-ordination of facts, and its presentation of these in clear 
compact statement, it may well be regarded as a master- 
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piece of clever condensation. To draw from a complex 
series of events their essential drift and bearing, to 
classify and summarise them briefly and _ fitly, to 
generalise from them correctly and with good judgment, 
and to present sound conclusions in an intelligent fashion, 
are all-important points in the teaching of history ; and in 
each of these points our authors appear to excel. Here, 
for example, is a passage on John’s reception of the Papal 
interdict : 

‘ John cared little for the thunders of Rome, and setting 
the Pope at defiance, visited Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
exacting homage from the rulers of each kingdom. Innocent 
vainly excommunicated his erring son; John went his way, 
plundering the lands of the Church and exacting large sums 
trom baronsand people. At length the Pope took the final 


, step, and declared his subjects to be released from their oath 


of allegiance ; to the willing hands of Philip of France was 
entrusted the duty of deposing the hardened king. Then, 
indeed, John knew the hour for surrender had come; he 
promised the restoration of Langton and all other exiles, full 
restitution for all injuries, a yearly tribute to the pope, 
whose vassal he henceforth swore to be. At one stroke he 
thus disarmed his foes; the papal legate, Pandulf, absolved 
him; Philip was warned to refrain from attacking the vassal 
of the pope ; recalcitrant English barons were promptly ex- 
communicated,’ 

Here is a much-embracing paragraph following an account 
of the last Crusade :—‘ The general results of the Crusades 
may be summed up in a few lines; they extended and in- 
creased the influence of Pope and Church, they trans- 
ferred much property from the feudal lords to the princes of 
Europe, they enabled the towns to purchase freedom from 
crusading barons, they developed commerce, especially the 
commerce of the Italian republics, they brought the know- 
ledge of the East to Europe, and they gave the world the 
three great orders of knighthood—the Templars, Hospitallers, 
and Teutonic Knights.’ 

Similar pregnant, picturesque, and luminous passages 
occur throughout the book. 

rhe plan of bringing together the various facts relating to 
one subject into a compact paragraph is particularly helpful 
to the understanding, and is systematically followed. Some 
knowledge of Continental history is necessary to an ‘ntelli- 
gent grasp of many periods of our own annals, and leading 
facts about our foreign relations are uniformly narrated. 
Constitutional progress, the development of trade, ecclesi- 





astical affairs, and periods of literary activity have careful 
attention, and are recorded with ample detail. Portions of 
tbe book that have struck us as particularly interesting and 
useful are those narrating the lifé of Dunstan, the influence 
of Godwine and Harold, the Peasants’ Rising, the Industrial 
Revolution, and the sections on English Literature. The 
last book deals with Modern England from 1820 to 1880, 
and contains chapters on Foreign Affairs, Domestic Reforms, 
Ireland in the r9th Century, India, Greater Britain, English 
Industry and Commerce, and Literature. Three appendices 
treat of Feudalism in England, the Discoveries of the 15th 
and 16th Centuries, and the American Civil War. 

It is noteworthy that the later portion of the volume is 
almost destitute of personal details about the sovereigns, the 
history being entirely concerned with national and public 
matters. This tendency has been carried perhaps slightly 
too far; for, though the Queen is mentioned more than 
once, her name is omitted from a tolerably full index, and 
though a large number of genealogical tables are given, 
there is none showing the descent of the sovereigns since 
George III. 

Nearly a dozen very serviceable folding maps, neatly 
printed on strong smooth paper, are placed at the end, so 
that they can be opened and used while the book is being 
read. They are likely to be sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses, but for those advanced students who may need more 
detailed maps for reference the authors recommend Pro- 
fessor Gardiner’s ‘ Historical Atlas,’ published to accompany 
his larger ‘ Students’ History.’ 

We have noted two or three slips—the battle of Shrews- 
bury, in 1403, is called ‘the most obstinate and bloody battie 
of the century,’ although Towton (1461) is afterwards named, 
and the killed are given as exceeding by several thousands 
the total of the forces engaged at Shrewsbury. 

On page 95 Louis XI. is printed for Louis XII, and on 
page 212 ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic’ should 
be of the Roman ‘Empire.’ These, however, are easily- 
corrected trifles. 

The work is printed on good paper with clear type, para- 
graph headings and principal dates being distinguished by 
clarendon. ‘The binding is of the strong and neat kind used 
for the other books of this popular series. 

The examination idea is not kept in objectionable prominence, 
as it too often is, but candidates for matriculation and other 
examinations may safely adopt this book, as affording through- 
out excellent instruction and invariably good models of the 
style suitable for answering questions. It will also be found 
well adapted for use by the advanced pupils in Middle Class 
and other schools. 


The Teacher’s Geography. For Teachers and 
Students. By Two Examiners in the Subject. 
London : Blackie and Son. 

The sub-title of this little book explains that it is ‘a hand- 
book of the work prescribed in the Code for class subject 
Geography, Standards I. and Il.’ It deals, therefore, only 
with the rudiments of Geography, and it does this from the 
teacher’s point of view. It is, indeed, a collection of hints 
and suggestions as to methods of impressing the fundamental 
notions of geography on the minds of beginners. The hints 
and illustrations are thoroughly practical, and are well 
adapted for the guidance of young teachers. The book is 
interleaved with ruled paper, on which the teacher may 
enter additional notes as occasion may arise. 


a, 


WE sincerely regret that this month we are compelled to hold 
over our Scholarship and Certificate preparation papers. To avoid 
disappointment, however, we shall be glad, upon receipt of stamp 
for postage, to send to any of our student-readers copies of either of 
the above papers. The applicants for Certificate papers are par- 
ticularly requested to state whether they require the papers for 





males or females and for the first or second year.—[ Ep. P.T.] 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMS. 





UNIV. CORR. COLL. TUTORIAL 


SERIES. 





LATIN COMPOSITION AND 
SYNTAX. 


With Copious Exerzises. By A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. 
Haypon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 
2s.6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Key is supplied only to Teachers, and 
to Private Students certified as such by a 
Clergyman or Schoolmaster. It cortains a 
large number of alternative renderings. 


‘This is one of the best manuals on the 
above subject that we have met with for some 
time.’— 7 Ae Schoolmaster. 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 
(THE RIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE). 
By WILLIAM Briccs, LL.B., 
B.A., F.C.S., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 
2s. Key, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘It is. thoroughty sound throughout.’— 
Education. 


‘An admirable attempt on the part of its 
authors.’—Aducational limes. 


FRENCH PROSE READER. 


By S. BARLET, B-és-Sc., 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Its History and Structure. 
By W. H. LOW, M.A. London. 3s. 6d. 


* An admirable book in many respects. All that is stated is put with 
clearness and precision, and the pages are not disfigured by footnotes, 
such information as they are often used to convey being worked up into 
its proper place in the text. The history of the language and etymology 
are both well and fully treated, and the student for Matriculation could 
not have a better book to meet his needs in these directions. Much 
care has been taken with the definitions, and these are unusually 
perspicuous. ‘lo Matriculation students we recommend the book as the 
cne we should advise them to procure.’— Zeachers’ Monthly. 

*Aptly and cleverly written, nicely got up, and covering all the 
wants of the student.’— 7vachers’ A id, 








and W. F. Masom, M.A., Lond. 
1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 


‘A good selection.’—Schoo/master. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE LOND. B.A. & B.Sc. 
By C. W. C. BARLow, M.A. Lond., 
and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. Camb. 
6s. 6d. 


* Probably within the limits of the volume no 
better description of the methods by which the 
marvellous structure of scientific astronomy 
has been built up could have been given. — 
Atheneum, 


*Sure to find favour with students of 
astronomy.’ —Nature. 


A MANUAL OF LOGIC. 

By J. WELTON, M.A. Lond. 
Vol. 1,108. 6d. Vol. 2 in preparation. 
This Book embraces the entire B.A. 

and B.Sc. Syllabus, and renders 
unnecessary the purchase of the 
numerous books hitherto used. 

“A clear and compendious summary of the 


views ot various thinkers on important and 
doubtiul points.’ — Journal of Education, 

“A very good book; .. . not likely to be 
superseded tor a long time to come.’—Aduca- 
tional Review, 


THE TUTORIAL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By B. J. HAYES, M.A. Lond., and W. F. 
MASOM, M.A. Lond. 8s. 6d. 


In the 7xfortal Latin Grammar a clear distinction is made by 
variety of type between portions of elementary and fundamental impor- 
tance, and oe that deal with minor points, which, though favourites 
with many examiners, do not affect the language as a whole. 








TEXT-BOOK OF 


MAGNETISM & 
ELECTRICITY. 


With copious Examples, and over 150 Diagrams. 
By R. W. STEWART, B.Sc. Lond. 5s. 6d. 


For Inter. Science and Prelim. Sci. students it completely covers the 
ground. A large number of worked Examples and Exercises is provided, 
the Answers to all Quantitive Questions being given. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 


By R. W. STEWaRT, B.Sc. Lond 
3s. 6d. 
This book embraces the entire Matricu- 
lation Syllabus, and contains over 
150 Diagrams. 


‘A student of ordinary — who works 
carefully through this book need not fear the 
examination,’ — Zhe Schoolmaster. 


* It will be found an admirable text-book ' 
Educational News, 


TEXT-BOOK OF HEAT. 


Covering the entire London Int. Se. 
and Prel. Sci. Syllabus, with numerous 
Diagrams and Calculations. 

By R. W. STEWART, B.Sc. Lond. 
3s. 6d. 


‘Clear, concise, well-arranged, and well 
illustrated.’—Fonrnal of Hducation. 


TEXT-BOOK OF LIGHT. 


(Uniform with the Zext-Book of Heat.) 
By R. W. STEWART, B.Sc. Lond. 
3s. 6d. 


* Clear and precise.’-—-Practical Teacher. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
MAGNETISM & ELECTRICITY. 


(Uniform with the Elementary Text- 
Book of Heat and Light.) 


By R. W. STEWart, B.Sc. Lond. 
3s. 6d. 


*We do not think a student who goes care- 
fully through this book can possibly fail to 
work satisfactorily the paper set in this subject. 
—The Schoolmaster, 

‘Will prove to be particularly helpful to 
students in general.’—Scicence and Art. 

*Another of his excellent text-books.’ 
Nature. 


ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE SALT. 


WITH A SELECTION OF MODEL 
AN 


NALYSES. 
By W. Briccs, LL.B., B.A., F.C.S., 
and 
R. W. STEwWartT, B.Sc. Lond. 
2s. 


‘Useful and trustworthy assistance.’ 
Nature. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


T 


of over 300 Books, spectally adapted for London University Exams., 


including Spectal Subsects for 1893 and 1894. 





LONDON: W. B. CLIVE & CO., 


(UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS WAREHOUSE), 





13; BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





NOW COMPLETE 


WESTMINSTER READING 
BOOKS | 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
All these Books have just been adopted by the London School Board. | 
The SPECIAL FEATURES are :— 


1. New and interesting Le ns both in Prose and in Poetry. 
Careful Graduation beth in the difficulties of Language and in Subject-matter. 
Lists of Word t Spelling, Notes, and Explanations of Words and Phrases. 
4. Grammar Lessons to meet the various schemes set forth in the New Code, and 





| 


1 progressive series of Grammar Exercis 
Excellence in Type, Illustrations, Paper, and Binding. 


First Primer .. 32 pages, cloth boards, 3d. 


Second Primer.. 48 pages, _,, - 4d. 

Infant Reader... 84 pages, _,, a 5d. 
Standard I... 128pages, ,, mt 8d. 
Standard II... 144 pages, __,, + 9d. 
Standard III. .. 195 pages, _, 9 ls. Od. 
Standard IV. .. 200 pages, _,, 0 ls. 3d. 
Standard V. .. 210 pages, _,, " ls. 4d. | 
Standard VI. .. 216 pages, _,, , ls. 6d. | 


NOTE.— Specimens will be sent to Head Teachers on application. 


The ‘TEACHERS’ AID’ says of these books :— 

* These new candidates for public favour are as near perfection as can possibly 

» They are boldly printed, strongly bound, well graduated, and nicely illus- -| 
trated, while the extracts are a tmizably elected from many and varied sources, 

me of them being absolutely novel, and all fresh and attractive Every neces- 

ury “aid,” both to scholar and teacher, is given, the result being a set that will 
be difficult to equal and impossible toexcel. ‘They will be sure to become highly | 
popular with both pupil and teacher. We know of no better set in the “ reader” 

arket 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


THE GRAMMAR, HISTORY, AND 
DERIVATION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


With Chapters on Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and Prosody. By the 
ev. Canon Daniet, M.A., Principal of the National Society's Training 
College, Battersea. 456 pp. Price ss. 


p- 
English Accidence, Parsing, Analysis of 


Sentences, and Syntax: being Parts 1.-1V. ofthe above. 244 pp. Price 3s. 


MANUALS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
OF TEACHING 


, . 

The Teacher’s Manual of the Science and 
Art of Teaching includes the Cultivation of the Senses, the Cultivation of 
the Memory, the Use ,of Words, Discipline, Class Teaching, Teaching by 
Apparatus, and the best methods of teaching Grammar, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, History, Reading, and Writing. Price 5s. 6d. 


The Advanced Manual of Teaching, which 


relates to the Training of Pupil Teachers, and to the art of Teac hing English 
Literature, Languages, Mechanics, Animal Physiology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Botany, and Domestic Economy Price ss. 6d. 

Ore Inv of the above Manuals may also be had separately, price 
Od., 8f., and 10d, cach 


LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, 


With Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Danist, M.A., Principal 
of the National Society's Training College, Battersea. 376 pp. Price 4s. 
7 ts a Complete E-dition of the Work, and ts illustrated by passages 





minemt hducationests 


free 

NOTES OF GRAMMAR LESSONS, being a 
complete Course of Graduated Teaching in the Parsing and Anal sis of Words, 
and the Analysis of Sentences, together with a very full set of Models, 
Exercises, and Examination Papers. Pp. 244. Price as. 6d. 


NOTES OF ARITHMETIC LESSONS, 


together with a Graduated Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, and 
nearly Fourteen Hundred other Original Examples. Pp. 240. Price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS. 


A Manual of Instruction and Models for Pupil Teachers and Students in 
Training _Colleges ; By W. Tayior, Normal Master in the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea. 150 pp. Price 2s. 


HISTORY AS A CLASS SUBJECT 


WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL 
READING BOOKS 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe; ‘Cameos from English History, ete. 


All these Books have just been adopted by the London School Board. 





NOTE.—These Books are specially adapted for the use of schools in which 
English History is taken as a Class Subject, but will be found equally suitable 
as one of the sets of Reading Rooks required by Schedule L.of the Code. They 
are fully supplied with pictures, maps, and other aids, a special and unique 
feature in them being a series of coloured Historical Maps in illustration of the 
different historical periods. ‘ 


Part I. (Standards I. and II.), Simple Stories relating to 
English History. 120 pp., cloth boards, 9d. 

Part II. (Standard III.), Twelve Stories from Early English 
History. 168 pp., cloth boards, Is. 


| Part III. (Standard IV.), Twenty Stories and Biographies 


from 1066 to 1485. 220 pp., cloth boards, Is. 3d. 

Part IV. (Standard V.), The Tudor Period, with Biographies 
of leading Persons. 230 pp., cloth boards, 1s. 8d. 

Part V. (Standard VI.), The Stewart Period, especially the 
Civil War, and the Constitutions and Functions of Parliament. 
236 pp,, cloth boards, Is. 8d. 

Part VI. (Standard VII.), The Hanoverian Period, with 
special reference to the Colonies and Foreign Possessions of 
Great Britain. 256 pp., cloth boards, 2s. 


Not E.—Specimens will be sent to Head Teachers on application. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL OF MEN- 
TAL ARITHMETIC, being a Series of Examples, Exercises, and Speci- 
mens of Teaching, intended to show how Mental Arithinetic may be Taught 
in Schools as a Preparation for Formal Arithmetic. 108 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE OBJECT LESSONS FOR 


INFANT SCHOOLS. By W. Tavior, Normal Master in the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea. With Three Coloured Plates and 
Thirty-two Blackboard Diagrams. 241 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 








OBJECT TEACHING FOR INFANT 
SCHOOLS. Ry W. Tavtor, Normal Master in the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. With Fifty-eight Blackboard Diagrams. 
224 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLO- 
NIES AND DEPENDENCIES, Physical, Political, Commercial, and 
Historical. By James Hewitt, F.R.G.S, Thoroughly revised up to 1892 
by the Rev. Canon Daniet, M.A., and others. 220 pp. Price 1s. od. 


THE PUPIL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 

ATHEMATICS. Bya late Fellowand Senior Mathematical Lecturer; Ex- 

pm for the fo al pte Cambridge Board, the Cambridge Syndicate, etc. 

Part I. EUCLID. Books I. and II. With Notes, Examples, and Explana- 
tions. 1j0pp. Price rs. 6d. 


Part II. ALGEBRA. 130 PP Price 1s. 6d. 
| SIGHT-SINGING FOR SCHOOLS. With 


the elements of the Theory of the Staff Notation on the Moveable Do System. 

Part I., entitled ‘SIGHT-SINGING FOR SCHOOLS,’ contains Lessons 
and Exercises intended to enable Scholars to pass the various ‘tests’ re- 
quired by the Education Department (Circular 219). 72 pp- Price 1s. 

Part Il., entitled ‘THE THEORY OF MUSIC,’ contains Six Chapters o 
the Theory of Vocal Music, suited to the requirements of Pupil Teachers, 
Candidates for Admission to Training Colleges, and_First and Second Year 
Students; with Specimens of the most recent Examination Papers. 72 pp- 
Price 1s. si 

| The Two Parts in One Volume. 144 pp. Price 2s. 


! 

SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS, 1889, 1890, 
1891 and 1892, With Hints and Answers to the Grammar Questions, and 
Full Solutions to the whole of the Questions in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 
and Mensuration. Price 2s.6d. Or, the four years separately, price 8d. each, 





NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SCHOLARSHIP—CERTIFICATE. ~~ 


Correspondence Alass. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1893. 


Classes are now at work. The best preparation obtainable is guaranteed. The attention of Students 


is drawn to the following :— 


(14) Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 


(2) Full Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing and Analysis, with Explanatory Notes. 
(3) Model Answers are sent to all Typical Questions, Essays, ete. 
(4) A Special Course of Papers in Grammar, School Management, History, Arithmetic and Algebra is given. 
(5) The Course of Papers includes all the most recent questions. 


(6) The Fee is strictly inclusive of every charge. 


(7) Any Candidate may test the work for one month before joining. 


SCIENCE, MAY, 1898. 


Classes for London Students are now at work. Classes meet twice a week at the Ward Schools, 181, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. All Candidates for Certificate, 1893, are advised to take up one Advanced Science. 


DRAWING, MAY, 18998. 


Classes for London and Country Students now at work. All subjects for May, 1893, will be 
taken. Thorough preparation guaranteed. In the last three results made known in Drawing, 


105 out of 118 Students were successful. 


For Prospectus, Detailed Results, etc., apply to 
Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, London, N. 





ADOPTED BY LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Zeachers’ Atd says :— 
‘They stand first in the market.’ 


DR. BEACH'S TEST CARDS 


PRICE ONE SHILLING PER PACKET. 








The Series consists of Packets for Standards II. to VII. inclusive, 
and a Packet of ‘Long Tots.’ 

Standards II., III., and IV. contain Forty Cards each ; V., VI., 
and VII., Thirty-two Cards each ; and the ‘Long Tots’ Forty 
Cards. 

The first two packets provide on each card both ‘ Daily Work- 
ing Exercises’ and an ‘Examination Test,’ and in the next 
four packets there is a further Test especially suited to Girls. 
There are thus 590 separate groups of Exercises. 


Two copies of the Answers are enclosed in each packet. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘ The series is one that can be strongly 
recommended to the practical teacher.’ 

The Educational Times says :—' They will be an immense relief 
to the teacher.’ 

The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘We have thoroughly tested this set, 
and find them to be the most methodical, and calculated to develop 
intelligence and intelligent methods of arithmetical solutions. 
They almost obviate the usage of anything else throughout the 
year.’ 





By working on the plan of these Cards, nearly 
cent. per cent. has been obtained for sixteen 
years. 


LONDON : ‘ 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





J. CURWEN & SONS’ 
MUSIC BOOKS ror SCHOGL TEACHERS 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHER, THE. By J. Evans and 
W.G. McNavuenr, 4th edit., revised and enlarged. Price 3s. ; post 3d. 
A guide to teaching singing in schools and a text-book for the School 
Teacher's Music Certificate of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 


STANDARD COURSE of Lessons on the Tonic Sol-fa System. 


By Joun Curwen. Price 3s. 6d. ; postage 3d. Tenth Edition, 


CODE SINGING TESTS (O. N. or Sol-fa), for the teacher to 


give orally or copy. on the blackboard. Not for a class-bodk. Revised 
editions. Price 4 postage }d. 


COMPANION FOR TEACHERS. By J. S. Curwen, 
Price 1s.; postage 14d. This work gives the school teacher who is seeking 
to bring his or her school up to the singing requirements of the New Code allb 
necessary information on the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

HOW TO EARN THE MUSIC GRANT. By An INspec- 
tor oF Scnoors. Containing Note, Time, and Ear Tests, for Elementary 
Schools. Sol-fa 4d.; postage gd. 


LEEDS MUSIC SYLLABUS: By W. Gopson. Part L., 
Tonic Sol-fa; Part I1.,O. N od. each, limp oth, A Handbook of hints 
for teachers showing how to introduce each new subject in the Code 
divisions. 


MUSICAL INSPECTION AND HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR IT. By A Scnoot Inspector. Price 1s. 6d. ; post ad. 

A course of lessons and instructions on the Tonic Sol-fa Method for 
teachers in Elementary Schools. 

SINGING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By A. War- 
kins. Cloth 1s.; postage rd. A course of Lectures delivered to the 
teachers under the Leicester School Board. 

SPECIMEN LESSONS ON THE TONIC SOL-FA 
METHOD. Edited by J S.Curwen. New and enlarged edition. Cloth 
limp, 18. 6d.; postage 1d. 

Contains specimen first lessons on Time, Tune, Transition, Old Notation 
Harmony, by J. Proudman, W. G. McNaught, L. C. Venables, the Editor,, 
and Geo Oakey, Mus. B. 

TEN MINUTES’ LESSONS IN SIGHT-SINGING. By 
A. Larkins. Contains 52 one-page outlines of Tonic Sol-fa lessons. On 
each opposite page the exercises are given in Old Notation for the teacher. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL, THE. By Joun Curwen. 
Fourth Edition. A manual of the art of teaching in general, and especially 
as applied to music. Price 5s. ; postage sd. 

TRAINING COLLEGE MUSIC TESTS. By James 
Tuomson, M.R.A.M. Containing Tests in Time, Tune and Ear. Price 3d., 
postage jd. O.N. and Sol-fa, 


8 & 9g, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE GLASSES 





Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


Scholarship, 1893. Certificate, 1892. 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, incLuoinc NO PASS, NO PAY, 


Full particulars post free. 


Secretary, 66, SOUTHGROVE ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871, 


Classes now forming for :— 
Matriculation 


Certificate 

Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Script Shorthand 
Drawing Special Subjects 


FEES QUARTERLY. Reduction if paid in Advance. 


PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


For appointments under Government; 1,500 vacancies annually. 
()pen to Males and Females. Age from 15 to 30. Commencing 
Salaries, 455—4250. Clerkships, Excise, Customs, Telegraphists, 
Cadets, Engineer Students, &c. Special Morning Class for both 
sexes. Separate Class-rooms. 550 Passes. Tuition also by corres- 
pondence for country candidates. The most successful system 
extant. Fudl information free. 





|'CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(lst or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 





| Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 





J. KEEFE, F.R.0.8., dc., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. | 





SCHOLARSHIP 
SCRIPTURE 


MUST PASS 1i*' OLASS. 

Preparation by Divinity Tutor of over 10 years’ experience. Fee 
7s. 6d. Specimen lesson with pamphlets, 6d. 
\CHATES, 14, Percy Street, Hull, 


full course, 


\ddress—lI 





Just Published, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Chemistry of Farming. 
A POPULAR HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, 


LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 








&c., Georce Henry Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.— Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is 
little fear of failure now, Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones 
pushed into First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates te 
engage a Coach, making a sfecia/:ty of his or her requirements. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We aor escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.'—Ciesl Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by 


Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





fIVWHE UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY INSTITUTE 
37, CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES now forming 
for L.L.A. (Women’s Degree), Medical Preliminary, Scottish 
Universities Entrance, and Locals. Over 2000 successes since 1879. 
Prospectuses Free. L.L.A. Guide, 92 Pages, 1s. Address, the 
SECRETARY. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 





Pilley’s Hygiene, 1s. 6d. (New) ; Meiklejohn’s Grammar (Part 1), 
2s. 6d.; Handbook of Arithmetic for P.T’s. (Capel), 2s. 6d. ; 
P.T’s. Course, Years 2 and 3, 4s. and §s.; Macmillan’s Progressive 
French Course, Is. ; Evan’s Government Tests for P.T’s. Arith- 
metic, 2nd Year, ts., 3rd Year, is.; Algebra and Mensuration, 
ts, 4d. All at Half-Price. 

A. INGRAM, Parkfield Bousfield Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. 











ACTION | 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL CONCERTS. 


Full song size, Votce part in both notations. Ample directions for 




























































actions. Piano accompaniments, 
s. d, 
C. H. Lewis 1 0 
POO eee on sveeeees Co H. Lewis 1 0 
Beneath the Golden Orange Grove ..........--.....+ C. H. Lewis 1 0 
Boys will be Boys wss.. C. H. Lewis 1 0 
British Fl The. wePercy Jackman 1 o 
Ce MIE I TRI sieescocdnssensseccace taachalnentseespichos Percy Jackman 1 o 
Chinaman, The... ...........:0:<-0.0.seeece ee kien estes WALL Cowley 1 0 
Chinese Ombrella, The ......... .....-cssscescceceemeeeee CoH. Lewis 1 o 
Chinese Lanter............ see cerees © thecsasemntanesd A. L. Cowley 1 © 
Cricketers’ Song, The... A, L. Cowley 1 0 
Dunces, nT i als tliat dalaancithnd iasnadliiliiinveegaideiahen C. H. Lewis 1 o 
Eight Little Mothers 0 coeamie. . savas Effie I. Canning 1 o 
SPIRE BANDE B csan..0000-cccnssncneecoraceoesvenss-csobsescesceseesceegen: C. H. Lewis 1 6 
Farmer’s Boy, THe .......00..00.ccccee ce ceceserececssseeeee CH Lewis 10 
SPREE? BOGEED, TINO .0-<asesnecerensssvesnconsessece seosscottonenesess A, L, Cowley 1 0 
IIE -60006c0000-000-cocccccecescocccs sreeeee eee A, L, Cowley 1 0 
Grandmother's Drea. ....crcccccccecsecccceeeecceeeeeersnees y. L. Bristow 1 0 
FROPBSTIGR, .----20..ccccessescccccvcccccescccscceccsccescessccccescessceeece Cc. , Lewis 1 0 
JAPANESE Fan, THE .......0000...secenreerenssneseneeeenenreneseenecs A. L,Cowley 1 0 
FEN OID BIN coccevececcexccccncestsemsences ennede tanscosteoensseseisesncnsessen “= 2 6 
Joily Jack Tar, The... «=... ve ose + os, H, Lewis x 0 
Jolly Old Cobbler ...........06 cscs .. Tom Pierce Cowling 1 0 
Kazoo Band, THe ......-.....000000 «+ T. P, Westendorf 1 o 
Lawn Tennis Players...........0srerssereeseeeeesereeens ones Cc. H, Lewis 1 o 
Fe GB -ccccececsccccccce 6 cosse sesccscscescccecceiiteg Map UCU & © 
Little Fishers . ...... . ......... econ c-ccereseeely We RERUMEOED 8 © 
Little Gardeners............ a ll 
Little Haymakers ...........c0..cc0.c05 « seeseeeeseess.. Lom Fierce Cowling 1 0 
Little Helpers jacuusucecasnecspecenebetneesasecoceces ccstpoenetne R, H, McCartney 1 0 
Little Laumdresses .........-0cccccccccnee cons - Tom Pierce Cowling 1 o 
FD BE ixccrecrecevececeveenscnustescosccesanscoeses R, H, McCartney 1 o 
TL BRERO MMRENOUID+ 00. <0000c.cccresccccceesseccosecese sesseeseeeee OM Pierce Cowling 1 0 
Lord Mayor’s Show, The... ....... .... Tom Pierce Cowling 1 © 
ERB IOUIBGRE. «. 00000000000 00000-c0vces sens sccenecnessoveseceens sees F, W, Farrington 1 o 
May-pole Dance. ........0.....e00 seesessseeeess: A. L, Cowley 1 6 
Merry Drumme?Is ............-c010000 + Percy Jackman 1 o 
erry Little Maids ww A. L, Cowley 1 0 
Merry Ploughman ...... ..F. W, Fanington 1 o 
pt gnoe lack, The es Cc. H. Lente Io 
err ers.... -tom Pierce Cowling 1 o 
a UR i ee mR ..C, @. Lewis = © 
My Dollv’s Ho F, W, Farrington 1 o 
Nelly's Dolly Watson 1 o 
Old Soldiers T. Mee Pattison 1 0 
ueen Anne Fan Son ..C, H. Lewis 1 0 
Rainbow, The..............-. .. W.S. Roddie x 0 
Raise the Tambourine on High. ..T. Mee Pattison 1 © 
School Bells are Ringing ........... Maurice Johnson 1 0 
Stor Meenders (80) ......0000..cc008 one ..G. Davies o 2 
Strike of the Beer Jugs | Winchester 1 © 
Sweep -brush Brigade............ C,H. Lewis 1 0 
Tambourine March and Drill ............c000csseseeeeeneeees Lottner x 0 
Tinker’s pong, ~ NRT Se ...A, L, Cowley 1 0 
United Kingdom........ A, L. Cowley, Sol-fa, 1d.; O.N,, 1 6 
Up with the eee steecsereeeeesseeeereceede L, Cowley 1 0 
Village Minstrels are We . . C. H. Lewis 1 o 
Wagoner’s Chorus ..... TR A RM, SE C H. Lewis 1 o 
We are Jolly Blacksmiths............ © H Lewis 1 o 
IEEE SEIT sneectntiecsssnsosinessensenvecssics A. L. Cowley 1 0 
ro 


si RIE I TE etne satenescaneeneesnesssneame Partridge 
LONDON : J. CURWEN & SONs, 8 & 9 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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BAKER’S PERSPECTIVE. Price 28. Specimen 1s. 3d. 


Prof. WALKER OVEREND’'S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
2s. 6d. *,* Specimen Copy post free, 1s. 6d. 
Halford-Hawkins’ Reading and Reciting. 

Price 6d. (Post free.) 
Sixth Edition. Price Qs. 
DICKINSON & DAWSON’S DIFFICULTIES OF 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS SIMPLIFIED. Specimen, ]s. 3d. 
, Third Edition -» 238. 
DARQUE’S P.T’s. FRENCH COURSE, Specimen 
Copy, post free, ls. 6d. 
DARQUE’S LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 
_.& Juxtalinear Translation, with notes. Trice Qs. Specimen 1g. 6d. 
Pi A x eal Aid says :—‘To Scholarship Candidates it is simply 
GREGORY’S PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Price 3g. 6d.; Specimen, Qs. 
HUXLEY’S P.T’s. LATIN COURSE. 2s. 6d. 
- Every question set for many years past has been embodied in this work, 
Strongly recommended by Schoolmaster, Teacher's Aid, Educational News 
tvil Service Gazette, &c. ‘ : 
*.* Specimen, post free, 1g. 6d. 
Hughes's Art of Hand-writing, and how it should be Taught 1s 


Hughes's Pupil Teachers’ Copy-Book ... «. 1s. 
Hugnes's Scholarship Copy-Book a 1s. 
Hughes's Certificate Copy-Book ee, 


Specimens, 8d. eich. 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. | 


ADOPTED BY ScoTCH AND ENGLISH 
TRAINING COLLEGES. 


THIRD EDITION, PRICE 4s. 64. 


HUGHES’S 


DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate Candidates, 
and Schoolmistresses. 


Sec. 1—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of). By 
Wacker Overenp, B.A. (Oxon.) B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar of Balliol 
College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. Deputy Lecturer on Physiology 
at St. George’s Hospital, London, W. 


READY, 





*,.” This section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and engraved 
from original sketches by the author, 


Sec. II.—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I. Sc. and 


Art Department). By Exvizanetu J. Morvirr, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Sec. Iil.—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


Ry Atrrep Carpenter, M.D., D.P.H., Examiner to the London and 
Cambridge Universities. 


Sec. 1V.—PLAIN COOKERY. By Mrs. B. W. Gornarn, 
Gold Medallist in Cookery, etc. 





Sec. V—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. By 


Miss MAnn, Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training School, Liverpoo 





Sec. VI.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EX- 
PENSES, AND INVESTMENTS. By Mrs. Burcwin, Member of the 
Executive, National Union of ‘Teachers; Head Mistress Orange Street 
Board School, Southwark. 


Sec. VII.—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. 
By MAy Morris. 
@@~ The Section dealing with Elementary Human Physiology has been in- 
cluded owing to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Edftcation. 


The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all respects, the 
requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in Hygiene. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the largest London 
Training Classes.—‘I consider the work excellent in every respect, and any 
student using it will have nothing to fear at the Examination. The section of 
Physiology is especially valuable, as the science of food cannot be understood 
without it, and I know of no book which treats this properly. The subject 
matter is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be ehtsined by 
reading parts of many large works on the various subjects, is here presented 
complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only book which 
covers adequate’ the Syllabus for the Certificate Examina- 
tion, and is undoubtedly the best work on this wide 
subject.’ 

From the Science Demonstrator to a large School Board.— I consider such 
a book should be in eyery school where Domestic Economy is taken as a specific 
subject. If such a book were available for reference by teachers, and was well 
used, the number and quality of the passes in this subject would be largely 
improved.’ 

From a Head Luspector of Schools.—‘ A most exhaustive treatise on a very 
important subject.’ 


From the Head Master of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools 
(London School Board/.— This is just the book for the use of the P.T.’s. 
have been carefully through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is the 
best book I know on the subject for the use of P.T.'s.’ 

*.* The THIRD EDITION has been greatly Enlarged, and 
contains MODEL ANSWERS to Certificate Questions for years 
past, including those set at the ‘at Examination, 








London : Joserx HUGHES AND Co., Pilgrim St. Ludgate Hill, E.C, 

































































































































































THE PRACTICAL IBACHER. 


. ey SUPPLIED TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 







‘ have done a great thing when you have brought a boy to have - dateatiadadaidia a book.’ 
Dr. JOHNSON. 
























Adopted by DR B 5 Recommended 
Leading ; 
by H.M.I. 
School Boards. a 7 
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| ABCBook .. .. .. Priceld.|STANDARD II ..  «.. Price 9d. 
6 PRIMER . “ i , 2a,;STANDARD III. .. .. 4, 1s. 0d. 
, STANDARD IV. __... > eat 

} INFANTS’ READER. ae 4d. 
eANDARD IL... ..... 8a STANDARDS V., VI., and VII... 1s. 6d. 








FOR BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF TYPE, WEALTH AND 
APPROPRIATENESS OF ILLUSTRATION, AND BRIGHT, 
FRESH, INTERESTING STORIES SUCH AS 
CHILDREN LOVE TO LINGER OVER 
AND TALK ABOUT, 


DR. BEACHS ENTERTAINING READERS 


Have never been approached. ¢? Ask any Teacher who uses them. 


HUGHES’S EXAMINATION COPY-BOOKS. 


TEN BOOKS, TWOPENCE EACH. 
Being two Books for EACH of the first Four Standards, and two Books for use in Standards V., VI. and VII. 
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: 
; REASONS FOR ADOPTING THE SERIES :— 
{ 1. CHILDREN CANNOT COPY THEIR OWN 6. Entirely new arrangement of matter. 
Pe WRITING. 7. Every page an Examination-Paper. 
fi . Guide lines abound in earlier books, << 7s < Best books to show the Inspector. 
: . No overlapping of letters. —_. io Quality of Paper excellent. 
. Perfect capitals without flourishes/ ~ hape of book convenient. 
. Bold round running hand ensured. 
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' ; For Standard I. For Standard IV. 
; Book 1. Elements and Large Hand ; Book 7 & 8. More difficult selections in Writing, and specimen 
2. Capitals and Easy Words, sums and table matter (Half Text). stms in Compound Rules and Ww eights and Measures 
3 For Standard II. (Small Hand). 
be 3. Connected sentences, and specimen sums. worked for For Standards V., VI. & VII. 
; examination (Half Text). ; 9 & 10, Specimen, Exercises in Composition, and Exercises in 
& More difficult sentences, and specimen sums (Half Text). Practice, Proportion, Bills of Parcels, and Fractions 
For Standard III. (Small Hand). 





§ & 6. Specimen — of Dictation, and sums in Addition, Sub- 
traction of Money, and Long Division (Double Small). 


Er. el 
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The Schoolmaster says :—' The series can be well recommended to the notice of our readers.’ 

The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ These books are well graded, forming one systematic whole. The figures and capitals are bold and 
good copies. The paper and get _— good.’ 

A Head Master writes :—‘I am very pleased with your Examination Copy-Books. I have lately introduced them’ throughout the 
School ; and in my opinion they are nearer perfection than any | have yet seen.’ 

Another Teacher writes :—' The Copy-Books are admirable, especially the Upper Standards.’ 


—_ 


LONDON : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 











HUGHES’S 


AMINATION GOPY-BOOKS. 


10 BOOKS. 2d. EACH. 


Being two books for each of the first Four Standards, and two books for use in 
Standards V., VI. and VII. 


REASONS FOR ADOPTING THE SERIES: 


CHILDREN CANNOT COPY THEIR OWN WRITING. 
Guide lines abound in earlier books. 

No overlapping of letters. 

Perfect capitals without flourishes. 

Bold round running hand ensured. 

Entirely new arrangement of matter. 

Every page an Examination Paper. 

Best books to show the Inspector. 

Quality of paper excellent. 

Shape of book convenient. 
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Presented with the NOVEMBER Number of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 


ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS. 


STANDARD Vv. 


Card 1. 


1. What is the rent of 15 ac. 3 ro. 39 Sq. po. at 
£1 16s. 8d. per acre, and what will be received from 
the produce at £3 an acre ? 

2. A man spent § of his money, and then gave away 
fy ; what part had he left ? 

3. Find the cost for the following goods :— 

gO plates at 4s. 9d. per dozen ; 

34 dozen dishes at 10}d. each ; 

15 basins at 3s. 6d. per dozen ; 

7 dozen teaspoons at 18s. 6d. per gross ; 
44 dozen tablespoons at 25s. per gross. 

4. If a train travelled 15 miles in half-an-hour, how 
many yards did it go in a second ? 


Card 2. 


1. What is the value of 26,889 articles at 19s. 109d. 
each ? ° 

2. If 85 sheep cost £329 7s. 6d., what will 194 score 
sheep cost ? 


3. Which is the greater, and by how much, }} ton | 


or }} ton ? 
4. Find the cost of 797 sq. yds. 2 sq. ft. 126 sq. in. 
at 5 guineas per square yard. 


Card 3. 


1. What is the quantity of corn in 167 wagons, if 
each wagon contains §7 qrs. 5 bus. 2 pks. 1 gal. ? 

2. If 70 men can do some work in 72 days, how 
many more men could do it in 56 days ? 

3. A draper sold 7 rolls of silk for £145 5s. at 
6s. 11d. per yard. How many yards did each roll 
contain ? 

4. Find the cost, by Practice, of 3 miles 896 yards 
of ribbon at 2 yards for 14d. 


Card 4. 


1. A farmer sold } of his fowls to one person, } to 
another, and , to a third. He had 146 left. How 
many fowls had he at first ? 


2. Find the value of 79,692 bushels at £27 18s. 10d. | 


per quarter ? 


3. If 1 spend at the rate of £9 7s. 6d. in 25 days, 


and save £30 a quarter, what is my income ? 
4. Make a bill for :— 
6 oz. wool at §s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
4 doz. hooks at 3s. per gross ; 
114 yds. flannel at 1s. 24d. per yd. ; 
14 doz. collars at 74d. each ; 
16 pair cuffs at 9s, 6d. per doz. pair ; 
1§ pair socks at 9s, 4d. per doz. pair ; 
7 pair gloves at 2s, 114d. per pair ; 
13} yds. ribbon at 1s. 11d, per yd. ; 
6} doz. collars at 84d. each ; 
127 yds. calico at 11}d. per yd. 


= 
~ 


Card §. 

. What is the rent of a house for 7 months 2 weeks 
ays at 2) guineas per month of 4 weeks ? 
. A journey of 90 miles takes from 11.35 a.m. to 
1.50 p.m. How far can you travel in 3} hours at this 
rate ? 

3. Take'(}} — 4%) from (5 — §). 

4. What is the value of 197, 530 cwt. at £15 14s. 9d. 
per ton ? 


tn we Cos we 


—s 
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Card 6. 


1. An equal number of guineas, half-guineas, crowns, 
and half-crowns amount to £191 2s. How many are 
there of each kind ? 

2. What is the cost of draining a field 14 ac. 2} ro. 
in area, when a field of 1 ac. 3 ro. 32 sq. po. costs 


£10 tos. 6d. ? 


3. Find the difference in the cost of 6,578 articles at 
19s. 11}d. each, and the same number at 8s. 3}d. each. 
4. Find, by Practice, the quantity of paper in 376 
packages, each containing 7 reams 14 quires 22 sheets. 


Card 7. 
1. A shopkeeper bought 3 tons 17 cwt. 58 lbs. o1 


_ sugar for 70 guineas. At what price must he sell it 





per Ib. to gain £16 18s. 9d. ? 

2. From an apple I cut away }, }, and }. What 
part of the apple is left ? 

3. What must be paid for 3 ro. 37 sq. po. at £88 Ios. 
per acre, and for clearing the land at Is. 6d. per 
sq. po. ? 

4. Find the cost of 6,158 tables at £3 14s. 8]d. 
each, 

Card 8. 

1. What is the cost of 190 yds. 1 ft. 4 in. at 2s. 7}d. 
per yard ? 

2. How many half-crowns could I get for 87 
shillings, 49 sixpences, and 42 pence ? 

3. Take ? stone from @ stone, and give the answer 
in Ibs. 

4. If 39 men can do a piece of work in 16 days, how 
many men must be added to finish it 3 days sooner ? 


Card 9. 


1. Find the value of three-quarters of a million of 
eggs at 4 for 3d. 
2. What length of wire is there in 704 rolls, each 


20 miles 5 fur. 38 po. in length ? (Work by Practice.) 


3. A rent collector, who was paid 9d. in the £, paid 
to the landlord £355 16s. Id. How much did he 
collect ? 

4. Bill :-— 

3 score sheep at £2 15s. each ; 
19 cows at 17 guineas each ; 
15 horses at 26 guineas each ; 
97 fowls at 5s. 6d. a couple ; 
300 eggs at 9d. per dozen. 
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Card Io. 


1. Which of the following fractions must be added 
to yy + } to make a whole one :—4, }, b 4d? 

2. What money shall I have left, if after selling 17 
horses at 19 guineas each, I buy 87 qrs. 1 bus. 2 pks. 
of flour at £3 1s. 4d. per qr.? 

3. What is the rent of 3,542} acres at £7 15s. 5d. 
per acre? 

4. A silver tea-service cost £18 10s. ; the value of 
the silver being 6s. 6d. per ounce, and the workman- 
ship 4 guineas, what was the weight of the silver in 
ounces ? 


Card 11. 


1. If coals are bought at 8s. 9d. a ton, and sold at 
84d. per cwt., what is the gain on 70 tons 16 cwt.? 

2. A gentleman has an income of £1,520. Find the 
amount of income-tax he pays at 7d. in the £. 

3. What is the value of 11,586 articles at £33 9s. 
74d. each ? 

4. What is three times the difference between , 
and {! 


Card 12. 


1. If 5 men or 12 boys can do a piece of work in 24 
days, how long will it take 10 men and 8 boys? 

2. A person bought 509 ac. 3 ro. 28 sq. po. at £350 
per acre, and sold it at £423 15s. per acre. How much 
did he gain ? 

3. Find the value of 1,197} dozen chairs at 33s. 94d. 
each. 

4. Simplify: (§+]-%+(—- + d- 


Card 13. 


1. Make a bill for :— 

750 articles at 9s. 6d. per hundred ; 
475 articles at 1os. 8d. per hundred ; 
590 articles at 7s. 9d. per score ; 

207 articles at 6s. 4d. per dozen ; 

354 dozen articles at 12s. 6d. per gross. 

2. A butcher bought a sheep for £2 17s. 6d., and by 
selling it at 94d. per lb. he gained £1 9s. 7d. What 
did the sheep weigh ? 

3. A boy had 2s. 6d. He spent } of it, and then 
gave away } of the remainder? How much had he 
left ? 

4. Find the cost of making a road 1 mile 7 fur. 
180 yds. long at £1,072 10s. per mile. 


Card 14. 


1. A room contains 8 sq. yds. 7 sq. ft. 126 sq. in. 
What is the area of 971 such rooms? (Work by Prac- 
tice, and give the answer in square yards, etc.) 

2. What are a servant’s wages for 17 weeks 5 
at half a guinea a fortnight ? 

3. Find the cost of 138 tons 19 cwt. at £6 18s. s}d. 
per cwt. 

4. A boy read } of a book on Monday, ,'5 on Tues- 
day, 7, on Wednesday, and ,4, on Thursday. How 
much was there left ? 


days 


- 





TEST CARDS. 2 
Card 15. 


1. Forty-three labourers can dig a ditch in 16 days, 
but after working 7 days 25 of them are dismissed. 
How long will it take the remainder to finish the 
work ? 

2. Add the least and the greatest of $, §, §, and 4‘ 

3. What is the cost of 8,907 articles at 19s. irfd. 
each ? 

4. Find the value of 8 tons 16 cwt. 14 qrs. at £5 
16s. 8d. per ton. 





Card 16. 


1. What is the value of nineteen thousand and 
fifteen caps at tenpence three farthings each ? 

2. A man saved £2 8s. 9d. in thirteen weeks. How 
long will it take him to save £4 6s. 3d. ? 

3. A farmer sold } of his sheep to one man and } to 
another. He had 95 left. How many sheep had he at 
first ? 

4. What is the value of 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lbs. at 
£81 13s. 4d. per ton? 


Card 17. 


1. If $ of a hayrick cost £45 10s., what would j of 
it cost ? 

2. Find the value of 35,810 articles at £215 18s. 114d. 
each. 

3.. What is the value of 15 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. of coffee, 
if £62 9s. 5d. be paid for 18 cwt. 1 qr. 24 lbs. ? 





4. Make out a bill for the following :— 

8% lbs. of beef at 8d. per Ib. ; 

ot lbs. of lamb at 11d. per Ib. ; 

10} lbs. of mutton at.10}d. per Ib. ; 
74 lbs. of steak at 13d. per Ib. ; 

6; lbs. of suet at 7d. per lb. 


Card 18. 


1. What is the cost for 38 miles 58 chains at 
£15 3s. 4d. per mile? 

2. A bankrupt owes £5,978 10s., and he pays 9s. 8d. 
in the pound. What is the value of his assets ? (Work 
by Practice.) j 

3. A gentleman left } of his property to each of his 
three sons, $ to each of his two daughters, and the 
remainder to his wife. What was the wife’s share ? 

4. If the keep of 9 horses fora month is 23 guineas, 
what will be the cost for 28 horses for the same time ? 


Card 19. 


1. How much change would be received out of five 
thousand pounds after paying for 965 articles at 
45 38. Sjd.? 

2. If 584 lbs. of coffee cost £4 12s. 7}d., what will 
81} lbs. cost ? 

3. What is the rent of 690 acres 28 sq. po. at 
£4 15s. per acre? 

4: Add together 4, 3, $,and ,, and subtract ,% from 





the sum. 
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ARITHMETICAL 


TEST CARDS. 





Card 20. | 

1. Find the least number which will contain the | 
numbers from I to Io. 

2. How many horses can be bought for | 
£2,977 14s. 8d., if 170 horses cost £7,909 12s. 1d.? 

3. What is the value of 186 qrs. 6 bus. 3 pks. at 
48s. 8d. per quarter ? 

4. Find, by Practice, the cost of gilding 35 yds. 2 ft. 
7 in. at 2s. chd. per inch. 


Card 21. 


1. How long will it take 42 men to build a wall, if 
go men can build it in 31} days? 

2. What fraction must be added to the sum_of 3, #, 
and ,'y to make the result a whole number ? 

3. What is the value of 2,359 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. at 
478. 6d. per gallon ? 

4. A man owes £3,590, but can only pay 8s. 3d. in 
the pound. What do the creditors lose? (Work by 
Practice.) 


Card 22. 
1. Make an account for— 
3 qrs. 12 Ibs. at 1s. 4}d. per Ib. ; 
2 qrs. 27 Ibs. at 10}d. per Ib. ; 
1 gr. 19 lbs, at 7}d. per Ib. ; 
6 packets, each 2 qrs. 15 Ibs., at 11}d. per Ib. ; 
7 packets, each 1 qr. 23 Ibs., at 1s. 74d. per Ib. ; 
2. Find, by Practice, the cost of 9,364 articles at £3 
each, 9,364 at 7s. Sd. each, 9,364 at Is. 10d. each, and 
9,364 at S$d. each, 
3. A train goes 38 miles 520 yardsin 1 hr. 40 min. ; 
how long does it take to go 1 mile 1,610 yards? 
4. Seven-eighths plus five-sixths plus three-fourths 
+ cight-ninths. 


Card 23. 

1. If 38 coats can be made from 104} yards of cloth, 
how many cculd be made from 184} yards ? 

2. What would be the cost of 3 tons 18 cwt. 20 lbs. 
at 13 guineas per cwt. ? 

3. Add ,*, to the difference between } and j. 

4. Some men and women receive £84 14s. 6d. for 
weekly wages. Each man receives £1 16s., and each 
woman 12s. 6d. There are 37 men; how many 
women are there ? 


Card 24. 

1. Find, by Practice, the total distance travelled bya 
company of 3,470 soldiers, if each walked 15 miles 2 
fur. 24 po. 2 yds. 

2. How much less is } + } than ,°y + 4? 

3. What is the cost of 57,171 articles at £58 1s. 8}d. 
vach ? 

4. If 35 men can mow a field in 40 days, how long 
will it take 28 men to mow one twice the size ? 


Card 25. 

1. Add together the least and the greatest of 2, 2, 4, 
ry, and 4'y. 

2. What are the wages for 11 days 4 hrs. so min. 
at 11s. ad. per day, a day’s work being 10 hrs. ? 

3. How much will be left out of an income of 900 
guineas after paying an income-tax of sd. in the £ ? 

4. Find the value of 47,980 articles at £30 17s. 114d. 
per score. 


A Prize of HALF-A-GUINEA will be paid to the Teacherfho ; 


Lonpon: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., P#GF 





Card 26. 
1. What will 19 trucks of coal, each 3 tons 19 cwt., 


| cost at 17s. 6d. per ton ? 


2. How many lbs. of tea, at 3s. 6d. per Ib., should 
be given in exchange for 12 chests, each containing 
147 lbs., at 2s. 3d. per Ib. ? 

3. Three men earn as much as fourteen women, and 
seven women can earn as much as nine boys. If a boy 
earns Is. 2d. a day, what are a man’s daily wages ? 

4. Make an account for :— 

5 stones of sugar at 14d. per Ib. ; 

7 stones of sugar at 2 lbs. for 24d. ; 

9 lbs. 10 oz. of tea at 2s. 8d. per Ib. ; 

4 lbs. 6 oz. of coffee at Is. 10d. per Ib. ; 
19} lbs. of soap at 3$d. per Ib. ; 

8} lbs. of cheese at 11d. per Ib. 


Card 27. 


1. A field will afford pasturage for 50 cows for 9} 
weeks. How many cows must be sent away that it 
may last 23} weeks ? 

2. A girl had a cake, and she gave her two brothers 
t each and her two sisters } each. How much had she 
left for herself ? 

3. If coals are bought at 11s. 8d. per ton, and sold at 
15s. per ton, how much is gained on 267 tons 12 cwt. 
3 qrs. ? 

4. Find the value of 14,045 bushels of wheat at 
£3 5s. 6}d. per bushel. 


Card 28. 


1. What will be the cost of cutting 14 ac. 2 ro. 
32 po., at 18s. 4d. an acre ? 

2. A bankrupt failed for £4,809 15s., and his 
property was worth £4,088 ss. 9d. How much did he 
pay in the £ ? 

3. If a soldier cost £71 13s. 3d. a year, what is the 
annual cost for an army of 390,000 men ? 

4. What is the least number of eggs that can be 
packed in baskets containing 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, or 24? 


Card 29. 


1. If 11 dozen articles cost £9 7s., what is the cost 
of 13 score ? 
2. What is the cost of paving 113 sq. yds. 6 sq. ft. 
48 sq. in. at 11s. 3d. per sq. yd. ? 
3. If I change 9 to 7 in the fraction 3, how much 
greater do | make it ? 
4. Bill :— 
210 eggs at od. per dozen ; 
385 eggs at 5 for 3d. ; 
39 score eggs at 10d. per dozen ; 
15} dozen eggs at 3 for 2d. ; 
170 eggs at Is. 4d. per score. 


Card 30. 


1. What should be charged for 413,500 cubic feet of 
gas at 2s. 11d. per thousand cubic feet ? 

2. Ifa leg of mutton weighing 9} lbs. cost 8s. 84d., 
what would it have cost if it had been 1} Ibs. heavier? 

3. After spending 3} of my money I had 3s. od. left. 
How much had | at first ? 

4. What is the value of [7 tons 6 cwt. 24} lbs. at 
£65 6s. 8d. per ton? 















ARITHMETICAL TEST 





CARDS. 
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Card 1. 
. £29 6s. 54d. ; £47 19s. 74d. 


"Zi 15s. 74d. + £1 16s. 9d. 
+ 4s. 4}d. + 10s. 9}d. 
+ 9s. 44d. = £4 16s. 11d. 
. 14$ yards. 


Card 3. 
- 9,636 qrs. 3 bus. 1 pk. 1 gal. 


» 20 men. 


. 60 yards. 
. £19 6s. 


Card 5. 


. £20 3s. 14d. 
- 140 miles. 
l 


a 
. £155,431 8s. 44d. 


Card 7. 


24d. 

. 44 of the apple. 
. £86 16s. of. + £11 15s. 6d 
= £98 12s. 33d. 

. $22,996 $s. 74d. 


Card y. 


- £2,343 1Ss. 

- 14,603 miles 4 fur. 32 po. 

. £369 13s. 4d. 

- $165 + £339 38. + 
£409 10s. + £13 6s. od. 
+ 18s. 9d. = £927 
18s. 6d. 


Card 11. 


. £19 3s. 6d. 

. £44 6s. 8d. 

. £387,913 15s. 3d. 
it- 


Card 13. 


- £3 11s. 3d. + £2 10s, 8d. 
+ £11 8s. 7d. + 
45 9s. 3d. al eae 
= £41 8s. 

. 7 stones 12 ibe 


gd. 
' Faces 12s. 6d. 
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ANSWERS. 


Card 2. 


. £26,748 19s. ofd. 

. S1,$11 5s. 

. #} of a ton . ry of a ton. | 
4 


4,185 18s. 


Card 4. 


. 240 fowls. 

. £278,340 18s. 3d. 
. £256 17s. 6d. } 
. 2s. 0fd. + Is. + 13s. 109d. 
+ 11s. 3d. + 12s. 8d. | 


+ 11s. 8d. + £1 os. 84d. 
+ £1 58. 49d. + £2 133s. 
Ikd. + £5 19s. ofd. 
= £13 10s. 10d 


Card 6. 


. 98 coins of each kind. 

-. £78 18s. od. 

. £3,850 17s. $d. 

. 2,912 reams 8 quires 16 


sheets. 


* Card 8. 


- £24 19s. 11d. 
. 46 half-crowns. 


4} lbs. 


, 9 men. 


Card to. 


_ 
2. £339 3s. — £267 7s. 6d. 


= £71 15s. 6d. 


. £27,530 2s. 43d. 
. 44 ounces. 


Card 12. 


. 9 days. 
- £4,419 9s. 44d. 
. £24,279 6s. 3d. 


Iqy- 


Card 14. 


, 8,617, sq. yds. § sq. ft. 90 


sq. in. 


. £4 13s. 
. £19,235 17s. 93d. 
- $345 of the book. 
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Card 15. 


: Pe days. 


. 08807 14s. 54d. 
- £51 8s. 10}d. 


Card 17. 


. £102 7s. 6d. 
- £7,733,094 17s. 11d. 


451 17s. 11}d. 


. 5s. rod. + 8s. 8$d. + 
gs. 2fd. + 7s. 1ofd. + 
3s. 11}d. = £1 15s. 64d. 


Card 19. 


. £7 2s. 74d. 
- £6 9s. 54d. 
. £3,278 6s. 74}d. 


toi- 


Card 21. 


; r?, days. 


. yom 2s. 
. £2,109 2s. 4. 


Card 23. 


. 67 coats. 

. £1,067 2s. gd. 
. + 

. 29 women. 


Card 25. 


» £74,124 "3s. ‘ojd. 


Card 27. 


+» 30 cows, 

- ae of the cake. 
. £44 12s. 14d. 

- £46,041 $s. 39d. 


Card 29. 


. £18 8s. 4d. 
. £63 19s. 2d. 
>» 


. 138s. I}d. + 198. 3d. + 
£2 14s. 2d. + 10s, 2d. + 


11s. 4d. = £5 8s. o}d. 


= -wws-— +-w wn +-+wnee 


~>whn 


wre 


. 8s. od. + 10s. 24d. 
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Card 16. 


. £851 14s, 3]. 
. 23 weeks. 

. 150 sheep. 

. £36 2s. 74d. 


Card 18. 


. £587 6s. 7d. 
. £2,889 12s. 2d. 


i. 
. £75 2s. 8d. 


Card 20. 


. 2,520. 

. 64 horses. 

. £454 13s. ofd. 
» £158 13s. 84d. 


Card 22. 


. £6 148, + £3 10s. rojfd. 


+ £1 10s. 44d. + 419 
19s. 4}d. + £29 Os. 14d. 
= £60 14s. od. 


. £32,637 8s. 10d. 


. 5 minutes, 


343. 
Card 24, 


. 53,181 miles § fur. 21 po. 


44 yds. 


' 4s 320,741 16s. ofd. 


00 days. 
Card 26. 


. £65 13s. 44d. 
- 1,134 lbs. 


7s. 
£1 5s. 8d. + 8s. ojd. 
5s. 84d. + 8s. ojd. 
43 6s. 4}d. 


Card 28. 


++ 


. £13 9s. 6d. 


17s. 


- £27,948,375. 
- 720 eggs. 


Card 30. 


. £60 3s. 14d. 
- 10s. 39d. 


6s. 


. £1,130 198. 7}d. 


N.B.—WNo teacher can win more than one prize 


tin stx months. 


acherflo is the FIRST to point out an Error in the above Answers. 


PEGRIM 


STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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